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IN  Hugh's  last  illness  he  gave  me  the  journals  he  had 
written  during  his  long  journey,  saying,  "  You  may  be  able 
to  make  something  of  them."  I  hope  I  have  arranged  them 
as  he  wished  ;  I  have  copied  them  just  as  I  found  them,  with 
the  exception  of  the  omission  of  a  few  descriptions  of  people 
and  details  of  conversations,  &c.,  of  no  interest  to  anyone  but 
himself.  I  have  retained  his  accounts  of  visits  to  friends  in 
country  houses  ;  they  were  very  hospitable  to  him ;  many 
times  he  has  talked  to  me  of  their  kindness,  and  I  knew  he 
would  like  it  to  be  recorded.  He  left  England  a  boy  of 
eighteen ;  he  was  very  delicate,  and  the  journey  was  arranged 
too  quickly  for  him  to  have  any  time  to  read  of  the  places 
he  visited,  consequently  his  impressions  have  the  merit  of 
freshness  if  they  lack  that  of  experience. 

Buckingham, 

Shoreham.  March  13th,  1892. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


s.s.  "  NIZAM." 
MY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

Nothing  very  eventful  happened  after  we  left  you  the 
other  day  ;  we  had  a  very  calm  time  down  to  the  Island,  but 
it  was  very  rainy  and  cold ;  I  was  very  glad  of  my  great 
coat.  I  slept  very  well  that  night  and  woke  to  find  a  very 
nasty  choppy  sea  ;  I  ate  a  good  breakfast  and  went  on  deck. 
Passengers  went  down  one  after  another;  I  went  down  shortly 
after  lunch,  very  seedy  but  not  nearly  so  bad  as  I  expected  : 
there  was  a  very  nasty  sea  on,  we  shipped  seas  every  minute ; 
I  lay  on  my  sofa  and  had  my  dinner  in  my  cabin.  I  slept  a 
good  deal.  About  9  p.m.  we  entered  the  Bay,  and  my  first 
experience  was  frightful ;  I  was  not  ill,  but  the  ship  rolled 
till  we  nearly  went  into  the  water.  Nobody  in  the  ship  slept; 
all  the  officers  were  up;  all  our  things  were  flying  about  the 
cabin,  crockery  breaking  everywhere,  I  had  to  cling  to  my 
bunk  by  a  pipe  near  the  port-hole,  it  battered  against  a  tin 
under  a  tank  near  the  hatch  outside  my  cabin,  and  made  a  most 
diabolical  noise,  finally  stoving  it  in.  Next  morning  I  did  not 
feel  as  well  as  I  might  have  been,  and  was  ill  again.  I  got 
up  about  twelve.  There  were  very  long  sweeping  waves  but 
no  wind ;  it  was  a  very  dull,  dismal  day.  I  thought  I  should 
like  a  little  dinner,  but  had  to  come  out ;  felt  like  James 
looked  in  the  "  Overland  Route,"  but  still  can't  see  any  fun 
in  it. 

When  once  in  bed  I  felt  very  comfortable  and  cheerful, 
and  all  my  sea  sickness  went  from  that  time.  I  had  a  very 
good  night,  and  being  very  sleepy  did  not  get  up  till  twelve 
on  Sunday  morning.  Beautiful  day.  It  was  still  very 
rough,  but  I  did  not  feel  it  at  all.  We  just  saw  Cape 
Finisterre  in  the  distance.  Towards  night  it  began  to  get 
rougher,  and  we  shipped  several  heavy  seas  ;  we  had  a  bad 
night,  the  ship  rolling  tremendously.  When  I  was  up  to 
breakfast  it  was  a  most  miserable  day,  raw  and  cold,  the 
waves  were  like  great  mountains  sweeping  down  upon  us ;  it 
was  all  very  well  for  Uncle  William  to  talk  of  keeping  your 
eye  on  the  horizon,  but  there  was  no  horizon,  you  could  see 
nothing  but  a  huge  wave  coming  at  us  on  one  side,  that  we 
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had  just  passed  on  the  other.  We  could  sit  nowhere  on 
deck  except  in  the  tent  on  the  port  side  which  the  Captain 
had  rigged  up  to  take  the  place  of  a  smoking  room.  During 
lunch  it  got  worse  and  as  the  ports  in  the  saloon  were  open  a 
tremendous  sea  came  in.  Whilst  we  were  sitting  in  the  tent 
a  huge  wave  came  right  at  us,  it  swept  clean  over  the  ship,  as 
we  did  not  quite  rise  to  it,  it  came  down  on  the  top  of  the 
tent,  we  clung  on  as  hard  as  we  could  but  the  tent  went 
under  the  weight  of  the  water,  and  we  all  thought  we  should 
be  taken  bodily  over  the  port  side  into  the  sea,  the  water  was 
up  to  our  knees ;  some  of  the  crew  who  were  attending  to  the 
awning  on  the  starboard  were  sent  swimming  down  to  the 
port,  and  the  old  gunner  went  flying  on  his  back  and  has 
been  bad  ever  since.  The  water  went  right  down  the 
companion  into  the  saloon,  the  whole  ship  was  in  a  most 
disgusting  state,  all  the  passages  were  converted  into  young 
rivers,  mats  were  floating  about  in  all  directions,  and  it  was 
not  safe  to  go  on  deck.  I  had  another  try  after  some  time, 
and  slid  from  the  companion  to  the  tent,  and  came  down 
hard  on  a  seat,  I  hurt  myself,  and  I  felt  angry — but  the  two 
parsons  were  sitting  there.  I  did  not  stop  much  longer  as  it 
was  so  disgusting,  but  lay  on  my  sofa  and  read.  Mr.  Kite 
kept  me  amused  and  awake  by  singing  and  making  a  noise 
generally.  This  very  bad  weather  came  on  off  Lisbon,  which 
we  sighted  about  twelve.  I  am  told  we  had  a  very  bad 
night,  but  I  slept  like  a  top  and  grumbled  at  having  to  get 
up.  There  was  still  a  great  swell  on,  and  at  breakfast  it  was 
all  I  could  do  to  get  anything  to  eat,  the  cover  went  a 
different  way,  my  plate  ran  away  from  me,  and  my  roll 
lodged  in  my  opposite  neighbour's  lap,  in  spite  of  the  fiddles. 
It  was  another  disgusting  day,  a  perfect  drizzle  and  very 
misty ;  it  began  to  get  calmer  as  we  entered  the  Straits.  We 
passed  Gibraltar  at  half-past  two,  but  could  see  nothing  but 
a  huge  grey  form  standing  out  in  the  mist.  Towards  night 
it  became  very  calm,  and  the  next  day  was  glorious,  though 
there  was  still  a  little  swell  on ;  we  had  the  coast  of  Africa  in 
sight  most  of  the  afternoon,  I  tried  to  make  a  sketch  of  Cape 
Tenez,  it  is  very  uninteresting  at  a  distance  and  much 
resembles  the  sand  banks  at  Parkstone  on  a  larger  scale. 
Though  uninteresting  by  day  it  became  beautiful  at  sunset — 
the  sky  to  the  East  changing  from  the  deep  blue  to  a  cold 
grey  as  the  sun  went  down,  the  little  pink  clouds  deepening 
into  a  purple  tint  until  they  finally  merged  into  the  greyness 
of  the  sky,  the  land  gradually  becoming  darker  and  darker 
till  you  began  to  see  the  lights  in  the  small  villages  along  the 
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coast,  and  the  pure  yellow  of  the  sky  where  the  sun  has  just 
disappeared  and  the  reflected  light  on  the  water.  It  was  all 
very  beautiful  and  I  enjoyed  it  immensely.  Yesterday  was 
a  very  fine  day  and  the  sun  was  almost  too  hot,  I  felt  it,  as  I 
have  not  yet  left  off  my  winter  clothes.  We  passed  Algiers 
in  the  night  and  kept  in  sight  of  land  most  of  the  day.  I 
must  give  you  some  account  of  my  fellow-passengers.  To 
begin  with,  they  are  nearly  all  related,  the  most  important  is 
decidedly  Mr.  K.,  a  J.P.  of  Sydney,  and  the  most  amusing 
man  I  ever  came  across.  He  is  large,  just  turning  grey, 
about  father's  age,  he  sings  "  Nancy  Lee  "  before  going  to 
sleep,  and  has  a  loud,  very  loud  laugh.  He  has  a  very 
nice-looking  motherly  daughter  about  nineteen,  who  has  to 
take  the  place  of  a  mother,  as  he  is  a  widower ;  he  has  a 
a  younger  daughter  and  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom  is  a 
remarkably  clever  boy ;  they  are  all  very  decent  but 
decidedly  Colonial.  Next  comes  Mrs.  F.,  a  thin,  pale, 
speechless,  good  natured,  quiet,  motherly  sort  of  a  woman  ; 
she  has  two  sons,  Harry  remarked  that  one  had  a  dirty 
collar,  I  thought  at  first  they  were  cads,  but  now  I  find  they 
are  very  fair  specimens  of  the  Colonial  style,  they  have  a 
little  sister  and  brother,  and  all  the  family  talk  with  a  cockney 
accent — this  I  am  told  is  also  Colonial.  Then  there  is 
Mrs.  A.,  who  is  their  uncle's  sister  but  not  their  aunt ;  shs 
has  two  girls,  one  speaks  with  a  cockney  accent,  but  the 
other  very  decently ;  the  latter  is  a  pretty  girl,  very  composed. 
Mrs.  A.,  herself  is  a  very  stout,  noisy  kind  of  woman,  very 
tall,  more  like  a  large  sack  of  meal,  tied  up  a  little  in  the 
middle.  Then  there  are  the  Miss  D's.,  one  is  an  awkward, 
smirking  girl  with  glasses.  Then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.,  the 
parson  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  G.  has  a  mouth  rolled  up  with 
much  talking;  at  first  I  thought  Mrs.  G.  common,  but  I 
found  it  was  only  her  piety,  she  looks  as  though  there  was 
nothing  more  for  her  to  do  by  way  of  being  pious  than  to 
sign  the  pledge.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  try  and  convert  her, 
but  I  think  she  would  die  without  wine  as  she  looks  ghastly. 
Their  friend,  Mr.  S.  L.,  is  a  person  of  renown  in  Melbourne, 
a  portly,  shaven,  bald-headed,  monkish-looking  old  man,  who 
intones  every  word  he  utters  and  looks  as  though  he  had 
taken  care  of  his  stomach.  The  fourth  of  their  party  is  a 
Mr.  P.,  a  melancholy  looking  individual.  Then  Mr.  S.,  a 
grand  old  Scotchman  ;  he  believes  everything,  in  that  he 
believes  nothing.  He  is  a  spiritualist  and  has  just  shown  me 
some  photographs  of  spirits ;  they  are  very  curious,  they 
were  taken  by  a  friend  of  his.  Lastly,  there  are  the  S's.,  the 
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nicest  people  on  board,  they  consist  of  an  invalid  mother  and 
her  daughters.  The  elder  is  very  nice,  I  sit  next  her,  the 
sister  is  pretty,  but  the  elder  is  my  great  friend.  The 
Captain  is  a  delightful,  little  man.  The  officers  are  also  nice, 
especially  the  chief,  I  go  into  his  cabin  very  often  and  have 
a  smoke.  Mr.  K.  has  with  him,  five  thorough-bred  grey- 
hounds, three  other  dogs,  prize  fowls  and  ducks,  and  he  tells 
me  he  wishes  he  had  brought  his  thorough-bred  horses,  pigs, 
sheep,  &c. ;  they  are  coming  by  a  sailer.  I  don't  know  when 
I  have  enjoyed  myself  so  much  as  I  do  now,  I  think  the  sea 
delightful,  I  hope  I  shall  be  a  good  sailor  when  I  come  back. 
The  time  goes  too  quickly,  we  don't  seem  to  have  time  for 
anything,  I  have  not  got  through  half  a  volume  of  "  Les 
Miserables."  I  expect  I  shall  enjoy  myself  in  Australia 
tremendously,  the  people  seem  very  hospitable  and  jolly.  I 
have  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  the  food  is  excellent  and 
well-cooked.  I  am  feeling  splendidly  well  and  eat  like  five. 
Love  to  all  at  home, 

Your  affectionate  son, 

HUGH  STANLEY  HEAD. 


s.s.  "  NIZAM,"  SUEZ, 

January  18£/t,  1883. 
MY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

When  I  last  wrote  we  were  approaching  Malta,  so  I 
suppose  I  must  now  tell  you  something  about  the  place. 
On  Saturday  morning  I  was  woke  by  a  great  noise  on 
deck ;  it  was  four  o'clock,  and  we  were  just  outside  the 
harbour  waiting  for  our  pilot.  We  fired  off  five  blue  lights, 
and  whistled  continually,  but  the  pilot  being  comfortably 
asleep  neither  heard  the  whistles  nor  saw  the  lights.  We 
almost  ran  down  a  sailing  ship,  and  we  had  nearly  all  the 
pilots  in  Malta  round  us.  When  our  pilot  did  turn  up 
(which  he  did  after  keeping  us  waiting  an  hour  and  a  half) 
he  caught  it  pretty  well  from  the  captain.  We  were  moored 
and  ready  to  coal  about  six.  I  got  up  and  went  on  deck. 
We  were  lying  along  side  of  the  "  Volta,"  a  cable  steamer ; 
the  "  Yerona ':  had  only  left  two  hours  before  us.  (She  started 
a  day  ahead  but  she  had  to  put  into  Gibraltar  for  a  whole 
clay  owing  to  the  bad  weather.)  The  sunshine  was  very 
lovely ;  the  curious  flat-roofed  stone  houses  glowing  with 
pink  and  purple,  the  most  beautiful  pink  clouds  above,  and 
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the  sea  sparkling  with  gold  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  horizon. 
Malta  is  a  thoroughly  Eastern  looking  town,  all  the  houses 
are  white  stone  and  flat-roofed,  but  the  people  are  Italians 
for  the  most  part,  and  their  picturesque  costumes  of  many 
colours  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  white  stone  of  the 
buildings.  The  little  harbour  was  full  of  small  boats  painted 
with  various  devices,  and  rising  at  the  bows  and  stern  ;  they 
looked  very  picturesque  on  the  green  water.  Hawkers  had 
already  boarded  us  and  pestered  us  to  buy  their  wares ;  they 
ask  exorbitant  prices,  but  you  can  always  beat  them  down 
to  half  the  original  price,  and  even  then  you  know  you  have 
been  swindled.  The  Captain  and  I  landed  about  eight.  We 
took  a  carriage  at  the  landing  place  and  told  the  man  to  drive 
to  the  catacombs,  where  we  understood  the  Capuchin  Mon- 
astery was,  but  after  driving  for  seven  miles  along  a  very 
white  and  monotonous  road  we  thought  it  advisable  to  turn 
back  as  it  was  getting  very  late.  We  found  the  monks  were 
not  at  Civita  Vecchia,  but  in  the  town  of  Valetta.  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  gone  on  to  Civita  Vecchia,  as  it  is  the 
old  city  and  there  is  a  fine  Cathedral  there.  However,  we 
saw  something  of  the  Island  which  was  interesting ;  it  has 
scarcely  any  vegetation,  and  is  a  most  dreary  place  to  look 
at — one  vast  glaring  rock ;  here  and  there  a  huge  cactus 
gives  relief  to  the  white  houses.  The  Governor's  country 
house  (San  Antonio)  is  quite  an  oasis,  it  stands  in  a  most 
beautiful  garden  of  cypresses  and  orange  trees.  We  got 
back  to  Malta  in  time  to  go  to  the  Capuchin  Monastery,  where 
we  saw  the  dried  monks — every  monk  after  death  goes  through 
a  baking  process,  after  which  he  is  placed  in  a  niche  in  the 
habit  of  the  order,  his  stole  round  his  neck.  He  is  in  the 
position  in  which  he  died,  unless  he  has  fallen  away.  What 
a  mockery !  falling  to  pieces  in  a  niche,  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  the  vulgar  sightseers,  a  source  of  gain  to  the 
monastery !  There  was  an  old  monk  standing  at  the  door ; 
one  wondered  which  niche  he  would  fill — It  is  a  ghastly  sight ; 
I  shall  never  go  and  see  it  again.  After  the  dried  monks  we 
made  our  way  to  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni.  It  is  the 
church  where  formerly  all  the  knights  of  St.  John,  of  Malta, 
were  installed.  It  is  a  very  fine  church,  standing  in  a  large 
open  piazza,  crowded  with  beggars — they  infest  Malta  as  they 
do  Italy.  It  has  a  most  beautiful  marble  floor,  inlaid  with 
the  arms  of  all  the  knights.  There  is  the  throne  of  the 
English  king  who  was  Grand  Master,  and  there  are  the  silver 

fites  and  some  quaint  pictures  ;    but  it  is  a  gaudy  place, 
f  ter  going  to  the  post-office  we  made  our  way  down  to  the 
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landing-place.  The  town  is  built  on  the  side  of  the  rock,  so 
you  have  to  walk  down  a  great  number  of  steps  under  houses 
and  arches,  getting  every  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  the 
water  through  the  arches. 

The  glare  in  the  town  was  something  fearful,  and  though  it 
was  not  a  hot  day  it  gave  me  a  headache.  We  got  off  about 
eleven ;  there  was  a  heavy  swell  on  and  a  strong  head-wind. 
Everybody  had  been  upset  by  Malta ;  there  was  a  very  small 
number  at  dinner.  I  was  not  ill,  but  as  my  headache  was 
rather  bad  I  lay  down  and  Mr.  K.  sang  me  to  sleep  with  two 
lines  of  nearly  every  song  in  existence.  It  was  a  very  nasty 
day ;  I  slept  very  well  and  did  not  wake  till  nine.  I  got  up 
to  lunch  feeling  quite  well ;  it  was  very  rough,  and  the  ship 
was  rolling  tremendously.  On  Tuesday  I  woke  up  with  a 
lurch  and  found  the  ship  was  rolling  as  much  as  she  did  in 
the  Bay,  we  nearly  got  washed  out  of  our  tent.  Those 
sitting  on  the  port  side  found  their  legs  in  the  air  and  their 
heads  in  the  canvass,  there  was  no  safe  place  but  the  com- 
panion, so  we  had  to  crowd  there.  The  water  on  the  port 
side  was  up  to  the  level  of  the  deck  when  the  ship  lurched. 
We  had  lots  of  squalls,  and  then  it  came  on  to  blow 
tremendously,  and  they  took  down  a  good  deal  of  sail.  It 
improved  greatly  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  had  a  beautiful 
evening.  We  arrived  outside  the  harbour  of  Port  Said  at 
eight  and  soon  got  a  pilot.  We  entered  shortly  after  and 
moored  a  few  yards  in  front  of  the  "  Verona,"  which  had 
only  just  made  fast  as  we  arrived.  We  had  the  option  of 
landing  or  trying  to  sleep  with  coals  shooting  through  our 
cabins.  I  chose  to  land.  We  first  spent  about  half  an  hour 
in  a  shop  buying  a  helmet  for  Mr.  K.,  and  then  walked  about 
looking  at  one  or  two  of  the  cafes.  I  never  expect  to  see 
such  a  miserable  place  again.  Vice  at  every  step,  gambling 
at  every  corner,  dirt,  moral  and  physical.  The  place  swarms 
with  Arabs  of  the  worst  kind,  always  ready  to  rob  or  attack 
you ;  the  rest  are  French.  The  houses  are  hideous  wooden 
buildings ;  the  streets,  rubbish  heaps.  It  is  not  safe  to  walk 
in  the  streets  after  dark.  When  we  got  back  to  the  ship  we 
found  it  disgustingly  dirty  ;  they  had  finished  coaling  in  my 
cabin,  but  I  was  able  to  sleep  in  spite  of  my  bed  being  covered 
with  coal  dust.  Port  Said  is  nothing  but  a  hell  upon  earth. 
I  got  up  at  eight  the  next  morning  and  had  a  look  at  it  by 
daylight;  it  was  teeming  with  Arabs  all  standing  by  the 
landing-place;  they  looked  very  picturesque  with  their  turbans 
and  tunics.  I  made  several  small  sketches.  We  started  at 
ten,  the  "  Verona  "  in  front  of  us.  As  we  entered  the  canal 
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we  passed  two  English  ironclads — one  the  "  Invincible  "  and 
a  Spanish  man-of-war.  The  "  ditch"  was  most  uninteresting. 
After  lunch  we  had  to  make  fast  to  let  five  steamers  pass.  I 
began  a  sketch  of  the  station  on  board,  but  finding  that  some 
were  going  to  land  I  did  likewise  and  began  my  sketch  from 
the  shore,  which  was  much  prettier.  I  sat  by  the  ferry  on 
the  highway  to  Damascus.  There  were  lots  of  Bedouins 
with  camels,  they  all  wanted  me  to  draw  them  and  I  sketched 
some  of  them.  I  had  not  time  to  paint  my  sketches  as  I  was 
afraid  of  being  left  behind ;  then  I  found  I  had  plenty  of 
time,  so  I  tried  to  catch  a  good-looking  Arab  boy  to  sketch 
but  he  bolted.  I  gave  chase  and  caught  him,  but  he  made 
such  hideous  faces  that  I  gave  him  twopence  to  be  still — he 
ran  away — I  never  finished  him.  Then  I  tried  a  little  baby, 
but  he  began  to  cry.  They  told  me  I  looked  much  like  Dr. 
Livingstone,  my  sketching  bag  and  water  bottle  round  my 
body  and  surrounded  by  Bedouin  Arabs  and  negroes  and 
blacks  of  all  descriptions  all  wanting  bakhshish  and  their 
portraits  taken.  At  last  we  got  off.  We  had  a  regular 
Eastern  sunset,  it  was  just  like  the  old  pictures  of  Arabs  in 
the  desert — a  glowing  sun  and  the  whole  place  a  deep  red, 
there  was  nothing  but  desett  on  either  side.  We  moored 
for  the  night  about  ten  yards  from  the  bank ;  some  of  the 
"  Verona "  passengers  went  on  shore  and  sat  and  talked  to 
us.  One  sang  *•  Wrap  me  up  in  my  Tarpaulin  Jacket "  very 
well.  We  turned  in  about  eleven.  To-day  we  passed  Ismailia, 
the  canal  widens  there  and  is  very  pretty;  the  ironclads  were 
lying  there.  Then  we  had  a  most  dreary  piece  till  we  reached 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  where  it  is  very  calm  and  beautiful  in 
its  way — a  large  expanse  of  perfectly  smooth  water  with  a 
burning  desert  beyond,  and  in  the  far  distance  the  Ataka 
Mountains.  This  canal  is  a  most  dreary  place,  though  the 
stations  are  sometimes  interesting.  We  hope  to  get  to  Suez 
by  five  o'clock  to-day,  when  I  shall  post  this  and  hope  to  find 
a  letter  from  home.  We  think  we  must  have  a  Jonah  on 
board  as  we  have  had  disgusting  weather  the  whole  way  from 
England ;  we  think  it  is  Mr.  S.,  the  spiritualist,  and  we  are 
going  to  throw  him  overboard.  He  is  a  man  who  will  swallow 
anything,  so  let's  hope  the  whale  will  swallow  him  and  not  he 
the  whale.  I  have  not  left  off  my  winter  things  yet  and  am 
shivering  though  in  my  lamb's  wools,  so  you  can  imagine  how 
cold  it  is. 

Love  to  all  at  home, 

Your  affectionate  son, 

H.  S.  H. 
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s.s.  "  NIZAM,"  COLOMBO. 
MY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

I  was  very  glad  to  have  your  long  interesting  letter. 
.  .  .  .  I  wrote  last  on  Thursday,  the  day  of  your  dance;  I 
thought  of  you  and  wondered  how  it  was  getting  on.  As  we 
approached  Suez  we  could  see  nothing  but  a  few  white  houses 
in  the  far  distance  and  a  few  masts  to  the  left  of  the  houses, 
backed  by  deep  purple  mountains  and  between  us  a  long 
strip  of  water.  We  got  to  our  moorings  at  five,  just  as  the 
sun  was  beginning  to  set.  We  could  scarcely  see  anything 
of  the  town,  as  we  were  anchored  some  three  miles  and  a  half 
from  it.  The  "Verona"  left  us  there  and  went  into  the 
wharf — no  sooner  had  we  arrived  than  we  were  boarded  by 
the  usual  hawkers.  Nobody  went  ashore  before  dinner. 
After  dinner,  it  being  a  glorious  night,  the  Captain  landed 
thirteen  of  us  in  the  P.  and  O.  steam  launch.  Three  went 
up  to  Suez.  I  preferred  to  stay  with  the  rest  a.t  the  wharf 
(which  is  about  two  miles  off),  knowing  Suez  is  rather  dan- 
gerous at  night.  We  went  out  to  a  sort  of  long  plain  by 
the  railway  where  we  were  beset  on  all  sides  by  donkey  boys, 
calling  out  "  Mrs.  Langtry,  a  devil  to  go,"  "  De  Bishop  of 
London  is  de  best "  (he  was  a  seedy,  broken-kneed  moke). 
The  man  who  owns  all  the  donkeys  is  old  Bob,  he  talks 
English  amusingly.  He  had  got  "Mrs.  Cornwallis  West," 
"  Mrs.  Newman  Hall,"  "  Willy  Gladstone,"  "  Sir  Garden 
Wolsey,"  and  "  Sir  'Odger  Tichborne,"  besides  heaps  of 
other  celebrities.  They  nearly  carry  you  off  your  legs,  and 
you  have  to  abuse  them  or  they  won't  leave  you  a  second.  I 
tried  "Mrs.  Langtry,"  she  was  "a  devil  to  go,"  and  had  a 
nasty  way  of  kicking  up  behind.  I  could  not  stand  the 
saddle  at  all,  there  is  no  place  for  your  knees,  they  are  most 
uncomfortable.  Every  time  the  man  sneaked  up  behind  me 
and  gave  the  beast  a  hit,  I  felt  like  Mr.  Langtry,  not  able 
to  keep  her  in  hand.  However,  I  got  on  very  well  and  did 
not  come  off,  though  the  shaking  was  enough  to  last  me  till 
I  get  to  New  Zealand.  After  I  had  been  riding  about  some 
time  I  heard  someone  calling  out  "  Mr.  Head."  I  found  it 
was  old  Bob,  who  had  asked  my  name.  He  wanted  to  have 
a  yarn  and  a  cigar.  The  passengers  who  had  been  to  Suez 
came  back  safely,  after  having  had  rather  a  rowdy  time, 
nearly  getting  turned  out  of  a  mosque.  We  left  Suez  soon 
after  the  passengers  had  arrived.  I  woke  on  Friday  morn- 
ing and  found  myself  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  bordered  on  the 
port  side  by  the  Sinai  Range  and  on  the  starboard  by 
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another  range  of  mountains.  It  was  rather  warm,  though 
not  too  warm  for  my  lamb's  wools.  Just  fancy  lamb's  wool 
in  the  Red  Sea!  One  of  the  new  passengers  had  got  all 
the  English  papers,  so  I  read  the  whole  day.  The  new 
passengers  are  a  very  seedy-looking  lot — a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B. 
and  infant ;  he  has  spent  all  his  life  on  "  stations,"  is  very 
rough  and  has  no  pretensions  to  being  a  gentleman.  He  has 
been  through  a  number  of  curious  experiences.  Mr.  G.  is  a 
gentlemanly  man,  he  is  connected  with  a  Melbourne  bank, 
and  lives  in  London.  Mr.  B.,  a  German,  seldom  speaks 
and  when  he  does  we  can't  understand  him.  He  has  sandy 
whiskers,  no  moustache,  a  flat  face,  and  wears  German  boots. 
Mr.  K.,  a  Yankee  looking  man,  was  born  in  America  and 
lives  at  Greenhithe.  He  ran  the  blockade  three  times,  has 
played  every  practical  joke  he  can  think  of,  has  a  bad  liver, 
a  short  beard,  tells  stories  splendidly,  and  can  snub  anyone. 

I  felt  rather  seedy  in  the  evening,  probably  the  effects  of 
Mrs.  Langtry's  jolting.  The  next  day  I  began  my  summer 
things,  and  we  had  the  Punkahs  for  the  first  time,  it  was 
really  rather  warm  and  we  had  a  double  awning.  I  went  to 
bed  feeling  very  seedy  and  very  sleepy,  but  was  all  right  by  six 
the  next  morning.  I  got  up  and  went  on  deck,  and  had  a 
run  with  Mr.  K.'s  dogs,  one  of  the  greyhounds  killed  two 
rabbits,  and  the  fox  terrier  fastened  on  an  old  sheep.  We 
went  through  some  exercise  with  clubs  and  dumb-bells.  The 
sea  was  very  smooth  and  the  heat  stifling.  We  had  service 
at  10.30.  I  understood  Mr.  L.  preached  an  excellent  sermon, 
but  most  of  us  were  overcome  by  the  heat  and  dozed.  In 
the  afternoon  we  passed  H.M.S.  "  Iron  Duke,"  homeward 
bound  from  China.  On  Monday  I  got  up  again  before  the 
decks  were  washed,  and  exercised  the  dogs  and  myself.  It 
was  a  fine  day,  there  was  a  fresh  breeze  and  it  was  not  nearly 
so  hot,  in  fact,  we  felt  quite  cold  at  first.  Nothing  very 
eventful  happened ;  we  passed  the  "  Twelve  Apostles "  at 
half-past  five,  they  look  very  dreary,  barren  places.  On 
Wednesday  we  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb 
at  about  half-past  six  in  the  morning,  the  land  looked  very 
desolate  nothing  but  rock,  with  here  and  there  a  little  rough 
grass.  We  saw  the  "  Hutton  "  lying  on  the  rocks  where  she 
was  wrecked,  and  the  "  Gulf  of  Finland  "  close  to  her,  but 
you  can  only  seen  the  bows  and  masts  of  the  latter.  We 
had  the  coast  in  sight  the  whole  way  to  Aden,  it  is  most 
uninteresting— the  same  glaring  rock  everywhere  lit  up  by  the 
sun — no  wonder  English  people  go  mad  there  !  It  was  very 
much  calmer  in  the  evening,  and  there  was  a  most  beautiful 
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sunset ;  the  only  time  the  ragged  coast  looks  well  is  in  the 
sunset.  One  of  the  Sediboys  died,  they  literally  kill  them- 
selves as  they  refuse  to  eat  if  they  are  at  all  ill.  He  had  been 
ill  a  week.  However,  his  place  is  taken  by  an  Arab  who, 
after  loading  us  with  cargo  at  Suez,  fell  asleep,  and  did  not 
wake  up  till  we  were  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Wednesday 
morning  was  the  stillest  we  have  had,  there  was  no  wind,  and 
the  water  was  like  glass,  it  made  us  all  feel  very  lazy.  Miss  S. 
has  promised  me  an  Australian  wife  with  £300,000,  so  I  shall 
go  straight  to  Adelaide  ;  she  wants  twenty-five  per  cent, 
commission.  They  buried  the  Sediboy  who  had  died  in  the 
morning.  Thursday  was  very  cloudy,  and  a  N.'E.  monsoon 
was  blowing  hard,  so  we  had  to  close  the  ports.  In  the  evening 
the  ship  rolled  a  great  deal,  and  people  were  ill  again.  We 
tried  to  get  up  some  theatricals,  but  it  all  fell  through,  as 
there  are  not  enough  people  on  board.  On  Friday  the  ship 
was  still  rolling,  but  I  did  a  good  deal  of  sketching,  though 
it  was  very  hard  to  keep  steady.  In  the  evening,  the 
Australians  got  very  rowdy  and  sang  all  sorts  of  vulgar  songs. 
I  sat  with  Miss  S.,  who  is  the  only  person  who  does  not  agree 
with  them,  they  kept  it  up  till  half-past  ten.  I  saw  the  first 
flying  fish  to-day,  they  are  veiy  pretty  skimming  along  the 
edge  of  the  waves,  their  bodies  glistening  in  the  sun.  On 
Saturday  it  was  still  blowing  hard,  we  tried  a  dance  in  the 
evening,  but  found  it  very  difficult.  I  read  some  heraldry  in 
the  afternoon,  and  fell  asleep,  and  in  my  sleep  I  dreamed  a 
jumble  of  all  the  technical  terms.  As  I  walked  proper  down 
a  street  per  pale  ar.  and  or,  I  met  a  child  gules,  I  tried  to  stab 
it  proper  with  a  dagger  of  the  second,  hilted  of  the  third, 
thereon  inscribed  with  a  sun  in  its  splendour  proper.  A 
talbot  passant  guardant  tenue  hit  me  proper,  and  made  me 
bleed  of  the  fourth.  I  awoke  and  thought  I  was  in  the 
Guildhall  Library.  I  was  not,  I  was  in  my  cabin.  We  made 
a  very  good  run  of  293  miles,  and  hope  to  get  to  Colombo  on 
Tuesday  night.  On  Sunday  we  had  a  very  fluent  sermon 
from  Mr.  G.  I  finished  the  second  volume  of  "Les  Miserables  " 
in  the  afternoon;  I  think  it  a  splendid  book,  and  like  it  better 
than  "  Ninety  Three." 

Tuesday. — We  hope  to  arrive  at  Colombo  to-night.  It  is 
very  hot ;  there  is  no  wind,  and  we  are  all  sitting  in  the  fore 
saloon.  Mr.  S.,  a  veritable  Diogenes,  is  sitting  on  his  cabin 
step  in  "  disability,"  mopping  his  chest  with  all  the  stewards 
standing  round  and  laughing  at  him,  while  an  old  wind-sail 
is  playing  on  his  head  through  the  fore-hatch.  The  spirit  of 
the  Tub-man  has  fallen  on  him,  though  he  is  not  as  contented 
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as  his  late  master.  I  am  feeling  very  well  now,  and  am 
enjoying  myself  very  much,  though  I  shall  not  be  sorry  when 
the  voyage  is  over.  Our  passengers  are  not  a  very  lively  lot. 

Love  to  all  at  home, 

Your  affectionate  son, 

H.  S.  H. 


K.M.S.S.  "  NIZAM,"  KING  GEORGE'S  SOUND, 
Vdth  February,  1883. 

MY  DEAR  MOTHER, — We  have  taken  the  mails  on 
board  and  are  now  a  "  Royal  Mail."  I  feel  obliged  to  head 
my  letter  thus  as  I  understand  the  Australians  feel 
offended  if  the  ship  does  not  receive  its  full  title,  they  like  to 
be  under  Koyal  patronage  like  a  hospital  or  bazaar.  This 
wretched  P.  &  O.  screw  is  jerking  about  most  furiously,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  write,  it  has  a  very  decided  movement 
as  though  it  meant  business.  The  children  running  about 
shrieking,  make  the  saloon  almost  unbearable,  so  you  must 
excuse  my  wandering  thoughts.  On  Tuesday,  the  30th,  we 
arrived  at  Colombo,  we  reached  the  harbour  by  six,  soon  got 
a  pilot  and  were  moored  by  sunset.  The  Captain,  Mr.  G. 
and  myself  went  ashore  after  dinner,  the  night  was  dark  and 
we  could  see  nothing  of  the  town.  The  "  Oriental "  is  a 
splendid  hotel  and  looks  very  cool,  the  servants  are  most 
amusing,  they  all  wear  petticoats  and  fringes  of  hair  with  a 
little  knot  behind,  a  great  many  wear  combs  just  like  women, 
their  voices  are  very  feminine.  The  Captain  and  I  went  off 
to  the  ship  soon  after  ten.  All  was  ready  for  coaling,  but  as 
nothing  was  going  on  down  my  shaft  I  slept  well.  At  five 
o'clock  next  morning  after  coffee  and  biscuits,  I  started  off 
with  the  Captain  and  some  of  our  party  for  Kandy.  At  the 
landing  place  we  found  two  carriages  waiting  for  us  in  which 
we  drove  through  the  town  to  the  station.  The  town  looked 
very  picturesque  by  daylight ;  just  past  the  Custom  House 
there  is  a  quaint  old  Dutch  archway  set  in  the  wall  of  some 
building.  The  lake  is  exceedingly  pretty,  men  and  women 
making  their  way  to  their  work  with  their  gorgeous  coloured 
petticoats  (which  later  in  the  day  are  thrown  over  their 
heads),  harmonize  with  the  brilliant  green  of  the  palms,  and 
the  bright  yellow  of  the  roads  and  houses.  We  passed  a  lot 
of  convicts  lazily  at  work  in  their  brown  and  black  striped 
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rugs.  The  train  did  not  go  till  seven.  Mr.  G.,  whom  we 
picked  up  at  the  hotel,  had  a  saloon  carriage  reserved  for  us, 
so  we  were  very  comfortable.  The  railway  is  very  fine, 
huge  cocoa-nut  palms  and  other  splendid  trees  (the  names  of 
which  I  do  not  know),  rose  on  each  side  of  us.  We  gradually 
ascended  till  \ve  reached  "  Sensation  Rock,"  where  the 
railway  is  hewn  out  of  the  mountain  side ;  you  look  down 
fifteen  hundred  feet  into  the  plains  beneath,  where  here  and 
there  small  patches  of  rice  can  be  seen  growing  on  terraces, 
and  the  long  dusty  road  winding  through  palm  trees,  with, 
now  and  then,  bungalows  just  visible  through  the  trees  ; 
beyond,  mountains  rising  range  on  range  till  they  fade  away 
in  the  distance.  The  whole  journey  is  wonderfully  grand — 
the  jungle,  the  trees,  and,  at  intervals  long  marshy  plains 
lying  fallow,  preparatory  to  growing  the  rice,  where  the  lazy 
water  buffaloes  lie  wallowing  in  the  mud,  buried  all  but  their 
horns.  The  little  stations  are  very  pretty,  their  wooden 
walls  covered  with  flowers  ;  we  picked  a  great  many,  and  I 
hoped  to  send  you  some,  but  they  die  almost  as  soon  as  you 
pick  them.  At  all  the  stations  we  were  beset  by  hawkers 
wanting  us  to  buy  oranges,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  pines,  and 
other  fruit — one  had  a  petticoat  the  colour  of  Harry's 
Moorish  curtains.  We  arrived  at  Kandy  soon  after  eleven, 
we  had  telegraphed  for  lunch,  and  were  ravenous,  as  we  had 
not  eaten  at  all.  What  was  our  disappointment  when  we 
found  a  most  disgusting  meal  of  cold  curry,  tough  chops,  and 
some  filth  they  called  Irish  stew !  However,  we  were  very 
hungry,  and  managed  to  eat  something ;  then  we  sent  out  for 
carriages.  We  first  went  to  the  side  of  the  Lake  where  there 
is  a  Temple ;  it  is  a  fine  building,  covered  with  grotesque 
frescoes  which  seemed  to  represent  Heaven  and  Hell.  We 
could  not  see  Buddha's  tooth,  as  the  inner  Temple  is  not 
open  till  sunset.  The  steps  were  crowded  with  beggars, 
some  hump-backed,  some  with  deformed  legs,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  deformities.  After  the  Temple  we  drove 
through  the  long  streets  of  the  village,  the  houses  are  low 
and  red  roofed,  and  the  women  and  children  were  loafing 
about  their  doors  dressed  very  much  in  the  costume  which 
nature  gave  them.  We  made  our  way  to  the  Peradeniya 
Gardens,  where  there  is  to  be  seen  every  kind  of  tropical 
vegetation,  but  I  feel  it  impossible  to  describe  it,  I  have 
been  all  the  morning  writing  and  can't  get  on  at  all.  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it  when  I  come  home.  We  travelled  back 
to  Colombo  with  a  very  yellow  man  in  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  who  said  he  knew  George.  The  journey  down  was 
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very  tedious.  I  hoped  for  rest  when  I  got  on  board  ship, 
but  on  arriving  I  found  the  whole  place  one  mass  of  dirt  and 
coal — coal  everywhere ;  my  cabin  was  covered  up  so  I  had  to 
sleep  on  deck.  I  really  feel  so  awfully  stupid  to-day  that  I 
cannot  write  any  more,  any  how  this  will  let  you  know  I  am 
alive.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you. 

Love  to  all, 

Your  affectionate  son, 

H.  S.  H. 

P.S. — We  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens,  but  I  will  tell  you 
in  my  next ;  it  is  most  amusing. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


BAIRNSDALE,  GIPPSLAND, 

28th  February,  1883. 
MY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

I  was  very  sorry  to  send  you  such  a  meagre  letter  from 
the  Sound,  but  I  will  try  to  make  up  for  it  this  time. 
I  cannot  tell  you  all  our  doings  since  we  left  Colombo,  as  I 
find  they  have  taken  up  sixty-two  pages  of  closely  written 
diary,  but  here  we  are  safe  and  sound,  after  the  most 
disgusting  voyage,  as  regards  weather,  that  we  could  possibly 
have  made.  We  have  not  really  had  any  dangerous  weather, 
but  every  day  was  colder  and  rougher  than  the  last;  the 
captain  was  quite  disheartened.  He  says  he  has  never 
made  such  a  miserable  voyage,  and  he  used  to  come  up  in  the 
morning  looking  ready  for  any  crime.  There  were  a  great 
many  complaints  about  the  ship  ;  it  was  her  first  voyage  to 
Australia,  and  people  say  they  ought  not  to  have  sent  an  old 
tub  like  the  "  Nizam  "  on  such  a  long  voyage.  I  found  her 
very  comfortable  until  we  got  crowded.  At  Colombo  we 
took  fifty  more  passengers,  and  at  the  Sound  twenty  more. 
I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a  very  bad  sailor  in  my 
cabin ;  he  was  seedy  the  whole  time.  The  only  fair  wind 
we  had  during  the  voyage  was  between  Adelaide  and  Cape 
Otway,  and  then  it  blew  a  gale.  We  had  a  beastly  night  of 
it.  I  slept  very  well  at  first,  and  then  I  was  woke  up  by  my 
fellow-passenger,  who  was  very  seedy,  and  I  could  not  go  to 
sleep  again.  Every  time  the  old  ship  rolled  to  the  port  my 
clothes  fell  on  the  floor,  and  I  had  to  hang  on  with  might 
and  main  to  prevent  following  them ;  and  every  time  she 
rolled  to  the  starboard  I  bumped  my  head  violently  against 
the  side,  but  as  it  is  pretty  hard  I  survived  it.  The  saloon 
passengers  seem  to  have  fared  much  worse  :  none  of  them 
slept,  and  most  of  them  disappeared  under  their  bunks — the 
noise  was  not  conducive  to  sleep.  The  captain,  who  was  up 
higher,  said  the  waves  were  tremendous  ;  they  were  certainly 
mountains  high  in  the  morning,  and  the  sea  had  then  gone 
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down  considerably.  The  ship  rolled  tremendously,  but 
shipped  very  little  water.  She  seems  a  first-rate  sea  boat, 
but  some  people  grumble  at  everything.  It  had  been  squally 
all  day,  and  about  half -past  ten  I  was  sitting  with  Mr.  K., 
and  the  chief  engineer  was  just  spinning  an  old  yarn  about 
one  very  rough  night,  when  they  had  to  hold  each  other's 
hair  on,  the  chief  officer  holding  the  captain's,  the  second 
officer  the  chief's,  &c.,  the  boatswain  held  the  last  man's,  as 
he  was  bald  and  had  none  to  blow  off.  Just  as  he  finished 
his  yarn  he  saw  Mr.  G.,  who  was  asleep  in  his  chair,  come 
sliding  down  to  the  side,  and  about  five  long  chairs  came 
whizzing  past  us — some  standing  up  on  end ;  a  minute  after- 
wards all  the  lights  went  out,  and  it  came  on  to  pelt  and 
blow  and  hail  like  fury.  We  were  under  canvass,  which 
brought  us  down  almost  level  with  the  water  on  the  port 
side.  We  bolted  for  the  companion,  as  it  was  scarcely  safe 
outside.  Another  night  we  were  pitching  tremendously;  I 
woke  up  with  a  sort  of  dreamy  idea  that  we  were  near  the 
bottom,  I  heard  the  water  pouring  down  the  forehatch  just 
outside  my  cabin,  and  I  found  the  stewards,  who  were  sleep- 
ing near  the  hatch,  wandering  about  like  so  many  drowned 
rats — you  will  see  by  my  letters  what  a  beastly  time  we  had 
as  far  as  Colombo  ;  well,  the  rest  of  the  voyage  was  twice 
as  bad ;  it  was  fearfully  cold — we  were  all  wearing  winter 
clothes  and  great  coats.  I  fortunately  escaped  cold ;  the 
voyage  did  me  a  tremendous  deal  of  good.  You  would 
laugh  if  you  could  see  me :  I  am  as  brown  and  as  fat  as  I 
was  before  white  and  thin ;  everybody  notices  the  difference. 
I  have  enjoyed  the  voyage,  though  the  people  were  not  as 
nice  as  they  might  have  been.  A  Miss  J.  and  Mrs.  L.,  who 
came  on  at  Colombo  (aunt  and  niece),  were  very  nice ;  the 
former,  an  elderly  spinster,  was  rather  to  my  mind ;  I  used 
to  sit  with  her  often  of  an  afternoon  gossiping.  The  last  ten 
days  on  board  the  ship  we  began  to  wake  up.  First  of  all 
we  had  a  spelling-bee,  which  caused  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling, 
and  showed  what  sort  of  people  our  passengers  were.  Mrs.  A., 
the  widow,  spelt  "  paraffin  " — "  parafine,"  and  then  said  the 
man  who  sold  it  her  spelt  it  like  that :  so  Mr.  K.,  the  Yankee, 
spelt  "groundsel" — "grunsel,"  and  said  the  man  who  sold  it 
him  spelt  it  so.  We  then  had  a  concert.  The  programmes 
took  me  two  whole  days  to  do,  working  seven  and  a  half 
hours.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  success,  and  we  had  a  nice 
little  stage.  The  chief  engineer  was  got  up  as  a  policeman, 
and  "  ran  in "  people  all  round ;  another  fellow  was  got  up 
as  an  orange  girl.  The  two  best  performers  were  the  ship's 
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stewards.  Then  we  had  two  love  affairs,  which  caused  a 
little  amusement ;  one  between  Miss  D.  and  the  chief  officer, 
another  between  the  younger  Miss  S.  and  the  fifth  officer. 
The  officers  are  not  allowed  to  "  spoon  "  on  board,  and  so  the 
fifth  was  put  in  guard  for  three  days.  The  chief  was 
refused.  By  the  end  of  the  voyage  we  were  all,  as  I  said  in 
my  last  letter,  at  sixes  and  sevens ;  they  all  objected  to  me 
because  I  would  not  be  generally  sociable,  one  of  the  fellows, 
Harry  thought  looked  such  a  cad,  quarrelled  with  me  and 
said  he  would  teach  me  manners,  but  where  he  got  them  from 
I  don't  know.  I  took  no  notice  of  him,  and  never  spoke  to 
him  again.  Mrs.  A.  was  the  cause  of  all  the  quarrelling ;  if 
she  had  not  been  ill  the  last  week  WTC  should  have  had  a 
regular  "bust  up."  Sir  William  Robinson  came  on  with  us 
from  the  Sound.  Lady  Robinson  is  very  nice;  they  have 
asked  me  to  visit  them.  At  Adelaide  the  Governor  was  met 
by  the  Premier  and  all  the  notables ;  some  were  looking 
extremely  uncomfortable  in  uniform.  The  sight  of  the 
Premier  gave  me  hope.  If  he  can  become  a  great  man, 
there  is  a  chance  for  me.  The  S.'s  went  off  at  Adelaide  ;  I 
was  very  dull  when  they  had  gone.  The  elder  one  is  a 
particularly  nice  girl,  thoroughly  unselfish ;  her  one  idea  is 
duty.  She  was  a  long  way  the  nicest  of  all  the  passengers. 
The  coast  of  Western  Australia  is  very  dreary,  very  much 
like  the  Scotch  Coast.  We  arrived  at  Melbourne  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  the  24th.  The  third  officer  had  his 
arm  blown  up  the  night  before  by  a  blue-light ;  he  was  very 
much  hurt.  I  went  straight  to  the  club  with  Mr.  G.,  where 
I  found  a  very  comfortable  room  ready  for  me.  I  could  not 
call  on  any  of  the  people  to  whom  1  had  introductions  for 
the  first  few  days,  as  the  elections  were  on.  I  went  down  to 
see  the  old  "  Nizam  "  off  on  Wednesday.  I  was  sorry  to  see 
the  last  of  her,  after  seven  weeks  on  board  her.  I  don't 
think  the  time  was  wasted ;  I  learnt  a  lot  on  female  education, 
which  I  mean  to  apply  to  Hester.  I  shall  also  write  a  book 
on  it,  like  old  Dyson  in  the  "  Golden  Butterfly."  Melbourne 
is  a  very  curious  place ;  it  is  very  like  our  City.  The  one 
thing  you  hear  is  "  money,"  "  money ; "  the  one  thing  you 
see  is  "  drink,"  "  drink  " — men  in  a  good  position  drinking 
hard.  I  always  refuse  it.  It  is  a  very  nice  well-built  city, 
with  wide  streets  all  at  right  angles.  Of  course,  it  seems 
very  small  after  London.  The  people  one  meets  are  very 
much  the  same  type  as  you  would  see  in  the  inner  room  of  a 
city  restaurant.  They  are  fearful  snobs ;  every  man  who 
cannot  sport  a  grandfather  has  his  coat  of  ten  quarterings, 
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but  this  is  democracy !  Parliament  is  one  mass  of  bribery  and 
corruption ;  ministers  think  nothing  of  a  bribe.  None  of 
the  best  people  will  have  anything  to  do  with  Parliament ; 
they  have  universal  suffrage,  and  the  members  are  paid  £300 
per  annum.  It  reminds  me  of  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  said 
of  the  English  Parliament,  "  They  will  go  in  by  accident, 
they  will  go  out  by  accident,  and  the  end  will  be  that  you 
will  have  a  Parliament  that  you  despise."  It  strikes  me  it 
is  almost  democratic  enough  for  Harry,  though  in  ten  years' 
time  he  will  be  about  as  red-hot  a  Tory  as  I  shall  be  a  rabid 
"  Racl."  The  town  can  be  described  as  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  Euston  Road,  and  part  of  New  Oxford  Street.  Lord 
Charles  Scott  was  married  on  Friday  to  Miss  Ryan ;  Mel- 
bourne was  over-joyed  at  one  of  her  daughters  having 
caught  a  title.  Ivo  Bligh  got  engaged  on  the  same  day. 
Everything  is  very  expensive  here ;  at  the  present  moment 
I  am  not  really  in  Melbourne,  but  have  been  put  up  in 
Gippsland  bush  for  nearly  a  week  by  Judge  McFarland.  He 
is  very  kind  to  me,  and  has  paid  all  my  expenses.  He  is  a 
very  gentlemanly  man ;  he  is  not  an  Australian. 

Love  to  all, 

Your  affectionate  son, 

H.  S.  H. 

There  was  a  great  deal  more  excitement  over  the  cricket 
than  over  the  elections  here. 


AUSTRALIAN  CLUB, 

Wednesday,  March  4th,  1883. 
MY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

You  may  wonder  why  I  am  still  here,  but  my  trip  to 
Gippsland  delayed  me  a  week,  so  here  I  am  still  waiting  for 
next  Friday's  steamer  to  New  Zealand.  I  suppose  you  will 
want  to  know  something  about  my  adventures  in  a  place 
peopled  by  horrible  savages,  as  you  will  suppose  this  is  by  the 
photograph  I  sent  you — I  should  think  you  would  be 
surprised  to  hear  I  am  quite  well  and  minus  nothing.  There 
are  very  few  aborigines  left  and  they  don't  inhabit  the 
civilized  parts,  so  I  escaped  whole.  On  Saturday  night  we 
travelled  seven  hours  by  train  up  to  a  small  village  (or  town- 
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ship — I  beg  its  pardon)  called  Sale  ;  we  spent  the  night 
there  and  went  on  the  next  clay  in  a  ramshackle  buggy  with 
a  pair  of  wiry  horses,  for  a  seven  hours'  drive  through  the 
thick  bush.  The  road  was  good  as  far  as  Stratford-on-Avon, 
and  then  it  became  little  more  than  a  rough  dusty  track. 
Here  and  there  we  rolled  over  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  now 
and  then  nearly  got  thrown  out.  The  scenery  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  bush  is  dreary  and  monotonous,  long  wild 
belts  of  dead  trees  looking  like  ghosts  of  their  old  selves,  the 
grass  was  parched  and  burned,  those  trees  which  lived  were 
brown  with  the  heat.  Once  in  the  bush  the  scenery  began 
to  get  grand,  huge  trees  on  either  side,  their  branches  lit  up 
with  the  bright  plumage  of  parrots  and  cockatoos,  while 
magpies  darted  about  in  all  directions.  Here  or  there  we 
saw  a  hawk  or  a  woodpigeon,  and  once  or  twice  we  roused  a 
wallaby,  who,  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  buggy,  beat  a 
hasty  retreat.  We  passed  several  herds  of  cattle,  driven  by 
wild  bushmen  in  big  hats  and  long  beards,  using  their  stock- 
whips with  great  skill.  Towards  evening  the  sun's  last  rays 
flared  from  out  the  wood  and  flooded  all  around  with  a 
crimson  glow,  until  it  sank  fading  into  the  calm  twilight, 
then  came  night,  and,  as  we  beat  our  way  across  the  track, 
it  seemed  a  dream;  behind,  the  dark  dank  death-like 
dreariness,  in  front,  a  blood  red  moon  piercing  the  thickest 
foliage  and  glaring  forth  like  some  foul  murder  which  must 
out  and  show  itself.  So  we  moved  on  until  we  cleared  the 
scrub  and  bush  and  once  more  touched  a  solid  road.  We 
had  not  much  farther  to  go,  for,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
halted,  tired,  dusty,  and  shaken  (though  still  with  good 
appetites),  at  a  small  inn  looking  into  a  wide  street.  We 
found,  to  our  disgust,  that  they  had  only  one  bed  in  the 
house,  so  after  a  decent  meal  I  had  to  turn  in  on  a  sofa.  In 
the  morning  the  Judge  discovered  that  he  had  left  an  im- 
portant portion  of  his  "get  up"  behind;  I  could  only  comfort 
him  by  saying — 

"He  would  have  to  do  without  'em,  couldn't  have  them  any  more  ; 
He  would  have  to  do  without  'em  as  he'd  never  done  before ; 
He  would  have  to  be  a  judge  quite  ou  a  novel  plan, 
And  Bairnsdale-folk  no  more  would  say  '  Oh  what  a  grand  old 
man!"' 

There  were  a  good  many  cases  to  be  heard  so  we  stayed  at 
this  little  bush  town  for  two  days.  One  day  I  rowed  a  long 
way  up  the  back-water  of  the  River  Mitchell ;  it  is  very 
pretty.  Hops  are  the  great  produce  there,  and  the  banks  of 
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the  river  in  some  parts  reminded  me  of  the  old  country, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  lose  sight  of  the  everlasting  gum 
trees  which,  as  yet,  I  have  always  seen  unpeopled  by  the 
proverbial  "  possum."  We  returned  to  Sale  by  the  Gippsland 
lakes,  which,  1  believe,  are  very  lovely  in  fine  weather,  but 
the  day  happened  to  be  windy  and  very  rough  so  we  saw 
none  of  their  boasted  charms.  Nearly  everyone  was  ill. 
The  steamers  are  very  small  and  uncomfortable,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  stand  on  the  bridge  on  account  of  the  wind 
and  cold.  I,  having  stood  seven  weeks  of  bad  weather  at  sea, 
felt  quite  at  home  and  spent  most  of  the  time  in  eating  a 
most  wholesome  dinner.  The  Judge  lost  his  hat  and  had  to 
borrow  one  from  a  rough  bushman.  There  was  not  much 
business  at  Sale  so  we  left  the  following  morning.  I  don't 
think  I  have  given  you  any  account  of  these  small  bush 
towns.  They  consist  chiefly  of  one  very  long  main  street 
some  hundred  feet  in  width,  bordered  with  low  wooden  houses 
of  one  storey  backed  by  gum  trees.  There  are  smaller  streets 
crossing  and  intersecting  them  at  right  angles.  In  the  day- 
time they  have  a  busy  appearance — men  driving  furiously  ; 
labourers  and  shepherds,  dogs,  sheep,  oxen,  and  horses,  the 
men  stopping  to  have  a  "  nip  "  and  a  gossip  at  the  corner 
house.  The  animals  stop  as  their  forefathers  have  before 
them,  led  by  an  instinct  to  the  "  pub."  The  last  night  at 
Bairnsdale  the  attorneys  and  barristers  entertained  us,  and  a 
very  nice  dinner  we  had.  They  are  a  very  decent  lot,  mostly 
young  English  fellows  just  out.  There  is  a  great  opening 
for  a  man  here  as  a  lawyer  if  he  has  only  brains.  We 
returned  to  Melbourne  on  Thursday  evening.  On  Saturday 
I  lunched  with  Mrs.  M.,  the  Bishop's  wife.  She  is  a  nice- 
looking  middle-aged  woman.  She  told  me  a  lot  of  gossip — 
who  was  going  to  marry  who.  who  had  broken  it  off,  why  A. 
couldn't  marry  B.,  &c.,  &c.,  these  varied  with  stories  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  I  heard  enough  to  last  me  a 
month,  and  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  turning  an  honest 
penny  by  corresponding  with  Truth.  She  told  me  also  all 
about  our  cricketers  and  whom  they  were  engaged  to  be 
married  to.  After  lunch  I  went  to  the  races  and  met  my 
ship's  friends,  the  D.'s.  The  Fleamington  race-course  is  an 
exceedingly  good  one  and  the  people  turn  out  in  great 
numbers.  The  girls  dress  well  though  I  think  they  rather 
overdo  it ;  wearing  light  colours  makes  them  look  flashy,  and 
a  great  many  make  it  worse  by  wearing  painfully  bright 
colours.  I  am  spending  almost  all  my  time  with  the  D.'s, 
they  are  very  kind  to  me.  I  dragged  old  K.  up  to  see  them, 
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lie  was  very  funny,  and  the  effort  improved  his  liver  (for  his 
liver,  as  usual,  was  bad).  On  Monday  I  went  out  for  a  drive 
with  the  Judge  to  Heidelburg ;  it  is  a  very  pretty  suburb, 
by  far  the  most  English  of  the  lot.  He  also  took  me  to  his 
home  in  East  Melbourne  where  I  looked  at  some  more  of  his 
art  treasures.  I  would  give  worlds  to  have  his  collection. 
Paintings  by  Gainsborough,  Turner,  Teniers,  Prout,  Linnell, 
Bouget,  Rubens,  Bonnington,  and  many  other  artists.  His 
mezzotints  and  engravings  are  lovely,  and  he  has  a  lovely 
miniature  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  His  books  are  also 
very  fine.  He  gave  me  a  charming  little  edition  of  "  La 
Fontaine,"  of  1830,  with  woodcuts  like  Bewick.  I  went  to 
some  theatricals  in  the  evening.  I  suddenly  recognised  the 
man  sitting  behind  me ;  it  was  Cockshott,  our  old  schoolfellow 
— he  is  a  fine,  tall,  good-looking  fellow,  and  I  remembered  him 
by  his  hair.  They  are  very  hard  up  for  young  men  here, 
the  sisters  are  nice,  but  the  brothers — Oh,  preserve  us! 
Couldn't  you  raise  some  old  title-deeds  for  me  ?  as  with  an 
acre  of  inherited  land  I  could  get  an  heiress  of  £80,000 ;  I 
should  be  off  your  hands,  what  a  blessing  for  you !  It  is 
amusing  to  see  all  the  English  "chappies"  out  for  the  benefit 
of  their  health,  i.e. — heiress  hunting.  I  had  another  day  at 
the  races,  at  the  Fleamington  course ;  you  see  none  of  the 
blackguard  element,  everyone  enjoys  himself  without  getting 
drunk.  We  had  one  of  the  famous  north  winds,  and  it  really 
was  more  unendurable  than  a  London  fog ;  clouds  of  hot 
dust  in  your  eyes,  ears,  and  mouth — the  heat,  which  was 
very  great,  I  did  not  mind.  I  dined  at  the  T.'s  ;  we  had  a 
delightful  dinner,  such  a  soup,  delicious !  oyster,  the  most 
delicious  oyster !  I  have  been  in  a  good  temper  ever  since. 
On  Friday  we  set  off  early  for  the  cricket  match — Mrs.  D. 
has  made  us  honorary  members  of  the  M.C.C.,  so  we  had  the 
run  of  the  pavilion.  The  Victorians  made  a  good  score  of  286 ; 
we  saw  some  very  good  cricket  and  had  very  pleasant  society, 
so  between  the  two  we  enjoyed  ourselves.  The  English, 
especially  C.  T.  Studd,  fielded  remarkably  well.  The  next  day 
Ave  saw  the  cricket  again  ;  our  men  went  in,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  very  soon  came  out ;  they  could  do  nothing  with 
Cooper's  bowling,  Steel  simply  stood  in  front  of  his  wicket 
and  "  poked."  We  had  one  or  two  heavy  showers  and  at  last 
it  came  on  to  pour  in  earnest,  the  rain  was  quite  as  bad  as 
when  the  Australians  played  the  M.C.C.  in  London.  The 
effect  after  the  rain  was  splendid,  but  all  the  cricket  for  the 
day  was  over  as  the  ground  was  sopping.  On  Monday  we 
saw  them  play  again ;  we  were  all  out  for  the  ignominious 
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score  of  55,  so  we  had  to  follow  on.  In  the  second  innings 
Steel  played  a  capital  innings  of  76,  and  Barlow  a  very  careful 
27  ;  he  was  two  hours  making  eight  runs.  There  is  no  excuse 
to  offer,  our  men  could  do  nothing  with  Cooper  and  Palmer. 
I  suppose  father  was  very  pleased  to  hear  of  the  splendid 
way  in  which  the  "  Austral "  was  raised,  the  machinery  is 
very  little  damaged  and  is  able  to  be  used.  There  is  a  very 
good  public  library  here  with  some  good  heraldic  books,  and 
a  picture  gallery  with  one  or  two  things  worth  looking  at.  I 
am  enjoying  myself  immensely  and  only  wish  you  were  here 
too.  I  have  just  come  in  from  a  most  delightful  evening  at  the 
Cockshott's.  Mrs.  Cockshott  is  a  perfectly  charming  woman, 
she  is  a  widow,  very  handsome,  with  lovely  hair,  a  thorough 
lady  and  very  English  ;  she  is  very  clever,  and  one  of  those 
people  it  does  one  good  to  know  and  talk  to.  Her  room  is 
furnished  in  excellent  taste  and  full  of  pretty  things.  We 
talked  a  great  deal  on  spiritualism,  and  I  was  able  to  tell  her 
something  about  Professor  de  Morgan — they  have  his  "  Life  " 
over  here — this  is  a  tremendous  place  for  spiritualism  !  The 
son  has  grown  into  a  fine,  tall,  handsome  man ;  he  is  going 
to  be  a  barrister ;  he  asked  affectionately  after  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Davies  of  Charterhouse,  so  I  wish  you  would  let  them  know 
I  have  seen  them.  If  you  get  hold  of  the  right  people  here 
they  are  very  nice.  I  have  been  to  the  office  to  try  and  get 
father  a  description  of  the  raising  of  the  "Austral";  the 
divers  seem  to  have  worked  well. 

Very  much  love  to  all, 

Your  affectionate  son, 

H.  S.  H. 


Easter  Day,  1883. 

CUKRIE'S  HOTEL,  HOBART, 

TASMANIA. 
MY  DEAR  OLD  MOTHER, 

I  don't  know  whether  I  told  you  in  my  last  of  the 
pleasant  afternoon  I  spent  with  the  D's.  on  board  the 
R.M.S.  "  Nizam  "  the  day  before  she  left  port.  The  next 
day  we  saw  the  old  tub  off,  there  was  a  good-bye  com- 
pany, as  it  is  the  "  correct  thing "  in  Melbourne  to  see 
the  mail  boat  off.  The  cricketers  were  there  with  their 
respective  fiancees.  (Ivo  Bligh  has  got  hold  of  a  remarkably 
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nice,  pretty  girl).  Sir  W.  and  Lady  C.  in  red  poppies, 
women  in  green,  red,  white,  black  and  mixtures,  overdressed 
and  underdressed,  in  fact,  all  the  "  haut  ton  "  of  Victoria. 
At  one  time  the  quarter-deck  much  resembled  the  'c  Achilles 
statue  "  on  a  fine  day  in  the  season.  The  poor  little  skipper 
was  using  the  most  unparliamentary  language  on  discovering 
that  he  had  English  Priests,  seven  Roman  Catholics  and  one 
Bishop;  he  wanted  me  to  insure  his  life  doubly  for  him.  Old 
K.  has  gone  in  the  u  Nizam,"  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  he  has  a 
great  big  heart,  which  is  a  recommendation.  I  asked  him 
if  he  would  mind  showing  Father  the  photograph  of  the 
"Austral"  if  he  happened  to  be  in  85,  Gracechurch  Street, 
so  very  likely  he  will  turn  up.  The  quiet  way  he  has  of 
telling  his  yarns  quite  puts  you  off  your  guard,  so  probably 
Father  will  be  taken  in  quite  as  much  as  we  were.  The  last 
we  saw  of  the  old  ship  as  she  steamed  out  of  port  was  Mr.  K. 
waving  his  old  sugar-loaf  hat,  and  Mr.  B.  (the  little  chief 
officer),  who  was  standing  on  the  bows,  his  coat  tails  flying 
as  he  waved  his  "  lily  (?)  hand,"  to  his  fair  one  who  was 
standing  with  the  rest  of  us  on  the  quay.  I  felt  very 
sorry  to  see  the  last  of  the  old  boat,  it  felt  like  parting  from 
an  old  friend.  The  next  day  Lewis  and  I  set  sail  by  the 
"  Flinders  "  for  Launceston,  in  Tasmania.  We  had  a  fine 
though  rather  cold  passage  and  arrived  the  next  morning  at 
eight.  As  we  steamed  slowly  up  the  pretty  river,  the  sun 
rose  behind  the  hills  and  reddened  all  around,  it  was  all  very 
quiet  and  peaceful,  more  like  an  English  scene  than  anything 
I  have  yet  come  across.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  up  to  the 
cataract,  but  had  a  great  scramble  to  get  there,  as  we  had  to 
pass  through  thick  scrub  and  over  stones  and  rocks.  The 
river  is  girt  on  either  side  by  thick  wooded  hills  glowing  in 
luxuriance  of  colour,  the  graceful  gum  trees  casting  their 
reflections  into  the  foaming  water.  On  our  way  back  we 
saw  a  glorious  sunset,  the  distant  hills  glowing  with  crimson 
and  purple,  at  our  feet  the  peaceful  little  town,  while  the 
river  rolled  past,  catching  the  reflection  on  its  way.  The 
sun  wrent  down  leaving  those  exquisitely  tinted  clouds 
that  gradually  deepen  and  deepen  till  they  are  lost  in  the 
twilight. 

"  Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul, 

To  whose  white  robe  the  dream  of  bliss  is  given ; 
And  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 

Right  onward  to  the  golden  gates  of  Heaven. 
Where,  to  the  eye  of  Faith  it  peaceful  lies 
And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies." 
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Monday.  I  have  just  come  in  very  tired  from  a  long  day's 
sketching  at  Kangaroo  Point,  I  can't  write  to-night  as  I  am 
too  tired  to  write  sense.  I  longed  for  you  yesterday,  this  is 
a  most  lovely  place,  and  I  wish  I  could  have  had  Hester  here, 
she  would  have  enjoyed  the  shells.  I  leave  for  New  Zealand 
on  Friday,  I  am  well  on  the  way  now.  I  am  splendidly  well 
and  have  already  put  on  five  pounds,  the  waiters  stare  with 
open  mouths  when  they  see  me  eat.  The  air  here  reminds 
me  of  the  Engadine,  it  is  the  Sanatorium  of  the  Colonies,  a 
most  perfect  place.  I  am  awfully  sorry  for  sending  you 
such  a  very  miserable  note  by  this  mail. 

Very  much  love  to  all, 

Your  affectionate  son, 

H.  S.  H. 


Tuesday ,  March  27th) 

CURRIE'S  HOTEL,  HOBART, 

TASMANIA. 
MY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

I  find  the  mail  does  not  close  here  till  five  this 
afternoon,  and  as  I  have  sent  the  short  note  I  wrote  yester- 
day by  Lewis  who  has  just  left  for  Melbourne,  I  will 
finish  now.  Launceston  is  a  very  small  place,  though  on 
account  of  its  nearness  to  Melbourne,  it  is  more  busy  than 
Hobart.  The  streets  are  narrower  than  in  most  Colonial 
towns,  and  it  has  a  much  older  appearance,  which  makes  it 
look  more  English.  It  is  situated  in  a  large  basin  where  the 
North  and  South  Esk  join  the  Tamar.  The  people  are  most 
amusing,  they  do  their  business  in  a  very  slovenly  way, 
money  seems  to  be  no  object,  and  they  let  you  off  the  coppers, 
as  they  never  have  anything  so  common  as  change  for  a 
shilling.  The  ladies  walk  about  the  town  of  an  afternoon 
and  stare  horribly,  it  made  me  positively  blush  !  We  asked 
our  landlord  (a  quaint  old  man),  who  they  mostly  were.  He 
said  they  were  some  of  the  best  people  in  the  town,  daughters 
of  magistrates  and  members,  and  that  we  did  not  want  an 
introduction,  if  we  spoke  to  them  it  would  be  quite  sufficient; 
we  did  not  try,  but  coming  in  the  train  to  Hobart,  we  got 
very  friendly  with  a  family,  the  female  portion  especially. 
It  rather  astonishes  one  until  you  get  used  to  it.  The  com- 
pany at  the  Inn  consisted  mostly  of  "  Travellers,"  not  that 
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class  who  seek  the  world  for  pleasure's  sake,  but  the  other 
class  who  carry  small  parcels  of  goods  for  the  sake  of 
commerce.  On  Sunday  afternoon  it  was  very  hot,  we 
strolled  about  the  garden  and  knocked  ourselves  up  by 
laughing  too  much  at  a  laughing  Jackass,  it  is  most  infectious. 
On  our  way  home  our  fit  of  laughter  was  aggravated  by  a 
very  curiously  marked  white  greyhound,  on  approaching  we 
read  "Assure  your  life,  why  not1?  do  not  delay,"  this  was  in 
red  letters  with  the  name  of  the  agent !  It  is  certainly  the 
most  novel  way  of  doing  things.  On  Monday  we  went  to 
Corra  Lynn,  which  is  about  ten  miles  from  Launceston,  we 
went  part  of  the  way  by  train  to  St.  Leonard's  where  we  fed, 
and  then  had  a  delightful  walk  of  three  miles.  The  country 
is  very  pretty.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  look  once  more  on  green 
fields  and  hedge-rows,  after  the  parched  plains  and  wire  or  log 
fences  of  Victoria.  The  hedges  are  one  mass  of  sweet  briar. 
An  old  fashioned  wooden  bridge  spans  the  deep  gorge,  where 
the  water  rushes  down  over  boulders  and  rock,  eddying  and 
whirling.  The  high  walls  of  stone  are  overgrown  with 
creepers  and  small  trees,  which  give  light  and  colour  to  the 
scene,  under  the  high  bridge  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  trees  and 
sky,  altogether  it  forms  one  of  the  prettiest  pictures  one  can 
imagine.  I  sketched  the  whole  afternoon  and  got  a  good 
deal  done.  We  are  very  much  troubled  by  mosquitoes  and 
other  insects.  We  had  to  smear  our  pillows  with  peppermint, 
our  faces  with  tobacco  juice  and  smoke,  and  then  Lewis  used 
to  be  up  half  the  night  hiding  behind  doors  and  chairs  to 
catch  them  when  they  were  not  looking.  I  always  used  to  go 
to  sleep  and  lump  the  consequences,  as  was  seen  the  next 
morning,  but  Lewis  with  all  his  care,  came  out  one  mass  of 
bites  which  quite  disfigured  him.  The  next  day  we  had  a 
pleasant  though  very  dirty  walk  to  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl. 
Through  much  struggling  and  climbing  we  discovered  the 
Bowl  and  came  upon  it  like  Moses  in  the  bulrushes,  though 
to  our  disappointment,  a  landslip  the  day  before  had  actually 
spoiled  the  waterfall.  However  it  was  very  pretty,  but  we 
were  driven  away  by  mosquitoes  and  flies.  We  called  on  an 
old  character  at  Launceston,  a  Mr.  Ackermann,  who  imagines 
he  has  got  perpetual  motion  and  a  great  many  other  things, 
which  he  keeps  in  an  old  curiosity  shop.  "Perpetual  motion  " 
(to  quote  from  his  bill)  "  is  supplied  by  me  in  glass  vessels 
with  printed  instructions,  I  do  not  intend  to  patent  it,  as  I 
am  not  in  want,  nor  am  I  in  haste  to  be  rich,  nor  do  I  intend 
to  kill  myself  for  the  sake  of  living,  nor  will  I  go  out  of  the 
world  without  leaving  some  token  of  my  gratitude  to  the 
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Author  of  my  being.  Anyone  who  finds  it  not  at  work  will 
receive  one  guinea,  those  who  think  night  the  best  time  to 
see  it  will  have  to  pay  ten  shillings  first,  for  waking  me  up." 
It  is  a  remarkable  show,  he  has  every  kind  of  machine  on  the 
place,  but  not  one  that  is  useful.  He  has  made  everything 
himself  and  imagines  that  he  is  a  genius.  On  Wednesday 
we  had  to  leave  as  the  Governor  wanted  our  room ;  we  started 
mid-day  for  Hobart  in  a  saloon  carriage.  The  railway 
reminded  me  of  the  St.  Gothard,  the  curves  are  frightful  and 
the  shaking  worse ;  it  is  downhill  most  of  the  way,  and  goes 
in  and  out  between  the  mountains.  We  were  glad  when  it 
was  over,  two  of  our  party  were  sick  and  the  rest  headachy. 
Hobart  is  a  much  larger,  though  quieter,  town  than  Laun- 
ceston.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Wellington,  and  about 
fourteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Harbour,  which,  like 
Sydney  Harbour,  is  formed  by  numerous  small  bays.  Some 
say  it  is  the  prettier  of  the  two,  though  if  you  ventured  to 
suggest  it  to  a  native  of  N.S.W.  he  would  jump  upon  you. 
The  first  thing  a  Sydney  man  or  woman  says  is  "  Have  you 
seen  our  Harbour  ?  "  H.M.S.  "  Nelson  "  on  arriving  at  that 
port,  pasted  up  a  large  placard,  "  We  have  seen  your 
harbour  and  think  it  beautiful." 

The  Derwent,  which  is  a  large  river  compared  to  the 
Tamar,  bounds  Hobart  in  the  West.  On  Good  Friday, 
Lewis,  a  bushman,  and  myself  went  up  to  the  Cataract 
Gorge,  which  turned  out  a  delusion,  as  the  Cataract  was 
nothing  but  a  brewery,  however  the  Gorge  was  very  fine. 
In  the  afternoon  we  drove  to  a  place  some  nine  miles  off 
called  Brown's  River.  We  drove  in  and  out  of  the  pretty 
little  bays  and  under  the  shade  of  the  wooded  hills.  In  a 
small  bay  we  picked  up  some  beautiful  shells,  with  an 
exquisite  metallic  lustre.  I  thought  how  Hester  would  have 
enjoyed  herself  there.  We  were  driven  by  our  friend  T., 
who  had  two  spirits  worse  than  himself,  they  all  got  very 
noisy  and  sang.  One  of  them  was  a  very  large  ironmonger, 
worth  £4,000  a  year.  What  a  waste  of  the  good  things  of 
this  world !  Here  are  men  worth  thousands  who  are  the 
most  utter  fools  and  have  not  the  faintest  idea  what  to  do 
with  their  money,  whilst  we  poor  wretches  hav'n't  a  penny 
to  our  names.  The  ironmonger  was  the  worst  of  the  whole 
lot,  a  horribly  stingy  sort  of  fellow.  The  drive  home  was 
more  lovely  than  the  drive  there ;  the  mist  had  risen,  and 
with  the  hazy  pinkness  thrown  over  the  opposite  shore  and 
the  light  on  the  clear  smooth  water,  it  would  have  been 
perfect,  had  it  not  been  for  the  company.  The  people  one 
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meets  out  here  at  the  hotels  are  not  the  same  as  one  meets  at 
home,  they  are  very  rough.  I  am  gradually  getting  used  to 
it,  and  by  the  time  I  come  home  you  will  be  ashamed  to  walk 
and  talk  with  me.  On  Saturday  we  went  to  Bridgwater, 
which  lies  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Brown's  River ;  it  is 
miles  up  the  river  Derwent.  I  enjoyed  this  excursion  much 
more  as  our  companions  were  less  noisy.  The  mist  that  has 
covered  Mount  Wellington  for  two  days  rose,  and  the 
mountain  stood  out  clear  and  bright  against  the  blue  sky. 
We  had  a  perfect  Easter  day,  a  clear  blue  sky  and  a  bright, 
calm  water,  save  where  here  and  there  a  shoal  of  porpoises, 
turning  and  twisting,  made  a  ripple. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  up  to  the  Fern  Tree  Bower ; 
there  are  eight  huge  fern  trees  which  form  a  sort  of  avenue. 
We  scrambled  up  the  bush  and  scrub  till  we  lost  our  way 
amongst  the  fern  trees,  they  seemed  impenetrable ;  we  could 
not  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sky  as  the  tall  gum  trees,  some  rising 
to  200  feet,  completely  shut  us  in.  On  our  return  I  tried  to 
get  into  the  Cathedral,  but  there  was  not  even  standing 
room ;  it  being  Bank  Holiday  every  place  was  crowded. 

I  shall  have  to  wait  here  two  more  days  for  my  boat.  I 
am  glad  I  came  here,  as  it  is  the  prettiest  place  in  the 
Colonies  and  has  the  best  climate.  This  place,  as  compared 
with  Australia,  is  cheap,  but  very  expensive  according  to  our 
English  ideas.  The  people  here  think  a  man  with  five 
thousand  a  year  but  poorly  off.  Rents  are  particularly  high 
at  present.  A  labourer  gets  from  eight  to  ten  shillings  a 
day.  The  people  who  bought  land  here  five  years  ago  have 
made  their  fortunes. 

I  must  now  say  good-bye, 

With  love  to  all, 

Your  affectionate  son, 

H.  S.  H. 


March  28 <A,  1883. 

CURRIE'S  HOTEL,  HOB  ART, 

TASMANIA. 
MY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

Since  I  have  been  out  here  I  have  been  picking  up  all 
the  information  I  can  about  this  place.  I  think  it  would 
be  absurd  ever  to  think  of  emigrating  for  sake  of  economy, 
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for  as  I  have  said  before  £100  here  is  only  worth  £50. 
There  certainly  are  advantages  for  men.  The  Bar  in  the 
large  towns  is  getting  very  crowded,  though  of  course  it  is 
better  than  at  home.  I  believe  in  some  of  the  rising 
towns  up-country,  there  is  a  very  good  living  to  be  made 
as  attorney.  In  Adelaide,  a  barrister  is  a  solicitor  as  well, 
and  I  believe  a  clever  fellow  can  get  on  well  there,  the 
majority  of  men  are  "  called  "  at  home,  or  do  not  come  out 
till  they  have  passed  their  examinations.  The  University  is 
good  at  Melbourne,  though  at  present  very  small;  I 
believe  they  are  hard  up  for  professors  and  they  give  them  a 
very  good  salary.  A  great  many,  in  fact  nearly  all  the  men, 
who  intend  their  sons  for  professions,  send  them  home  to  be 
educated.  The  schools  here  are  pretty  good.  I  hear  a  man 
can  get  on  well  in  Melbourne  as  a  doctor,  but  he  must  be  a 
G.P.,  they  say  a  man  who  went  in  for  pure  surgery  would 
not  get  on,  as  he  would  not  have  enough  to  do.  The  men 
that  mostly  have  the  accidents  are  bushmen,  and  they  all 
learn  a  little  surgery  before  they  begin  life,  so  that  they  may 
butcher  each  other.  The  doctors  in  Melbourne  are  surgeons, 
physicians,  general  practitioners  and  politicians,  and  they 
are  mostly  drunkards  into  the  bargain  and  generally  bits  of 
quacks.  Victoria  is  worked  out  in  the  way  of  farming, 
Western  Australia  and  Queensland  are  the  coming  colonies. 
Of  course  you  must  have  a  tremendous  capital  to  make  a 
station  pay,  you  cannot  buy  and  stock  a  station  under 
£20,000,  and  you  want  another  £20,000  to  keep  it  going.  I 
have  met  a  great  many  squatters  and  they  all  say  the  same 
thing,  there  are  not  the  fortunes  to  be  made  out  here  that 
people  suppose.  Of  course,  if  a  rich  man  liked  to  come  out 
and  speculate  in  land  he  could  increase  or  lose  his  fortune, 
but  you  must  have  a  pile  to  start  with.  I  don't  know  what 
it  is  like  in  New  Zealand  as  I  have  met  very  few  New 
Zealanders  at  present.  What  strikes  me  as  the  best  way  of 
making  money  in  New  Zealand  is  a  first  class  hotel,  they 
have  no  good  ones,  but  for  that  you  want  money.  If  you 
had  a  perfectly  clean  and  comfortable  one,  I  am  sure  you 
could  make  it  pay.  People  are  always  coming  up  from  the 
country,  and  in  the  race  time  they  are  especially  full  and 
there  is  not  a  decent  place  to  go  to.  If  any  people  wanted 
to  live  out  here  for  the  sake  of  their  families,  they  could  not 
come  to  a  better  place  than  Tasmania  ;  the  climate  is  good, 
and  the  society  is  good,  though  cliquey.  There  are  one  or 
two  good  schools,  and  it  is  very  near  Melbourne ;  it  is  a 
little  less  expensive  than  the  latter,  and  people  do  not  live  in 
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such  an  extravagant  way.  I  should  recommend  you  to  bring 
up  the  rest  of  the  family  as  common  labourers,  they  can 
command  their  own  price,  the  men  here  will  absolutely 
refuse  8s.  or  10s.  a  day,  if  there  is  any  hard  work,  and  it  is 
very  much  the  same  in  Victoria  and  the  other  colonies.  In 
the  tin  mines  which  have  been  recently  opened  here,  a 
labourer  can  always  get  work. 

I  have  not  found  out  much  about  business  in  the  Colonies, 
I  think  it  is  much  the  same  as  at  home.     You  can't  get  a 

good  living  out  here  by  education,  if  you  have  a  good  clear 
ead  you  can  get  on.  Out  of  the  many  men  I  have  met 
since  I  came  out,  Judge  McFarland  is  the  only  well-read 
and  at  all  intellectual  man  I  have  come  across,  excepting 
perhaps  the  elder  of  the  Johnstons,  who  was  educated  at 
home  and  is  a  "  briefless  one."  Of  course  most  of  the  people 
I  have  seen  have  been  business  men  or  squatters,  as  all  the 
business  men  resort  to  the  Australian  Club.  This  is  what  I 
have  gathered  from  the  many  people  I  have  talked  to,  but 
as  I  have  been  out  only  five  weeks  I  cannot  know  very  much 
about  it.  I  will  tell  you  more  anon,  but  I  think  I  must  be 
pretty  correct  as  everyone  has  told  me  the  same.  After  I  wrote 
to  you  on  Tuesday  I  sat  in  the  Public  Library  and  looked 
at  the  English  papers,  it  was  a  dull  day  and  so  I  could  not 
get  a  sketch.  All  the  towns  here  have  good  libraries,  and 
have  most  of  the  latest  books.  I  was  reading  G.  A.  Sala's 
"  America  Revisited,"  and  his  account  of  prices  there  would 
apply  very  well  here.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion, it  is  very  good  for  the  place,  though  the  furniture  and 
all  things  that  require  taste  are  very  ugly.  The  soap  is  the 
best  thing — Tasmania  is  famous  for  it.  The  most  popular 
thing  was  a  fairy  fountain  lighted  by  limelight,  green  was 
the  favourite  colour,  and  when  lit  by  that  colour,  the  noise 
made  by  the  crowd  was  most  objectionable.  The  "  larikins  " 
(Colonial  for  street  boys)  have  a  disgusting  whistle,  far  worse 
than  any  our  "  gamins  "  have  yet  invented,  it  is  to  be  heard 
on  every  occasion.  The  ladies,  unlike  those  at  home,  always 
walk  about  in  the  evening,  and  on  Saturday  night  you  meet 
all  the  swells  doing  the  "  block."  Lewis  and  I  had  a  double 
bedroom ;  when  he  left  I  was  very  much  disgusted  to  find 
that  I  had  another  companion.  I  was  still  more  disgusted 
to  find  out  my  companion  was  the  millionaire  ironmonger. 
They  said  they  thought  he  was  a  friend  of  mine.  He  is  a 
dirty  beast.  He  had  neither  sponge,  comb  nor  sleeping 
apparel,  and  was  a  little  screwed  when  he  came  to  bed.  I 
shut  all  my  things  up.  It  is  a  shame  he  should  have  all 
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that  money.  The  next  day  I  strolled  about  the  town  and 
went  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  they  are  some  way  out  of 
the  town  and  would  be  very  pretty  if  well  kept.  I  tried  to 
make  a  sketch  of  the  river,  but  just  as  I  was  getting  on  I 
began  to  be  utterly  devoured  by  mosquitoes.  I  could  have 
counted  thirty  on  my  leg,  then  began  a  fierce  conflict  and 
home  they  went  flying,  but  not  the  whole  thirty.  I  tried 
to  sketch  again  but  it  was  no  use,  though  I  felt  very  much 
ashamed  of  being  routed  by  so  small  an  enemy. 

1  am  still  as  well  as  ever. 

Very  much  love  to  all, 

Your  affectionate  son, 

II.  S.  H. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


s.s.  "ARAWATA,"  PORT  CHALMERS, 

3rd  April,  1883. 
MY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

I  began  a  long  letter  to  you  yesterday,  but,  owing  to  the 
noise  of  the  women  and  children,  combined  with  the  cold,  I 
find  it  quite  unfit  to  send.  I  spent  my  last  evenings  at 
Hobart  with  the  H.'s,  and  enjoyed  myself  very  much ;  we 
had  some  good  music  and  much  gossip.  The  colonials 
certainly  are  most  hospitable.  I  went  down  to  take  boat 
at  twelve,  as  she  was  advertised  to  start  at  that  hour ;  but 
we  did  not  start  till  nearly  six,  so  I  spent  an  almost  wasted 
day,  as  I  could  not  go  far ;  however,  I  read  the  papers  in 
the  public  library.  The  "  Arawata "  is  one  of  the  smallest 
of  the  Union  liners :  it  seems  my  fate  to  come  in  for  the 
small  boats  (it  was  the  "  Nizam's  "  last  trip  to  Australia). 
The  cabins,  which  are  two-bunked  (the  top  especially  high), 
are  fairly  comfortable  for  one,  though  too  small  for  two  ;  the 
saloon  is  small,  and  in  the  stern  there  is  no  piano,  and  very 
few  luxuries.  The  quarter-deck  is  also  very  small,  and  there 
is  no  place  where  one  can  get  any  shelter  from  the  bitter 
cold.  The  cabins  are  very  hot  at  night,  being  close  to  the 
boilers. 

I  was  disappointed  with  myself  the  whole  of  the  first  day ; 
I  felt  very  seedy  and  ate  little,  but,  of  course,  the  ship  makes 
a  lot  of  difference.  I  never  had  such  a  dull  time  in  my  life ; 
I  scarcely  spoke  a  word  till  last  night,  when  I  had  a  long 
talk  with  a  Boston  man.  The  first  day  I  read  a  good  deal, 
finishing  "  Democracy ;  "  then  I  tried  "  Monte  Cristo,"  but 
can't  get  on  with  it,  it  seems  such  trash  after  a  book  like 
"  Les  Miserables."  Then  I  read  poetry  till  I  was  sick  of  it, 
and  at  last  I  gave  myself  up  to  pacing  the  deck  in  my  thick 
ulster,  thinking,  and  now  and  then  smiling,  and  even  laughing 
at  my  thoughts.  I  quite  surprised  an  elderly  invalid  near 
whom  I  was  sitting ;  she  positively  started  from  her  seat  at 
a  low  murmuring  chuckle  issuing  from  my  immense  coat 
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collar.  There  is  one  particularly  nice,  indeed  charming, 
woman,  but  she  has  a  husband,  and  I  should  imagine,  by 
their  fondness  for  one  another,  that  they  have  never  travelled 
together  before ;  she  is  the  only  attractive  person  in  the 
female  line  on  board ;  the  others  are,  as  a  little  girl  on  the 
"Nizam  "  said  of  us,  "  so,  so.''  The  other  night,  just  as  I 
had  succeeded  in  getting  into  my  bunk — it  requires  great 
skill  to  get  into  a  top  bunk  properly,  to  swing  yourself  up  by 
the  clothes-peg  (unhappy  thought,  suppose  the  clothes-peg 
gave  way!) — well,  just  as  I  was  dozing,  1  noticed  two  or  three 
big  cockroaches  coming  from  the  lamp  my  way ;  I  followed 
them  with  my  eye  for  a  short  time,  and  then  out  I  jumped — 
it  needs  quite  as  much  skill  to  get  out — seized  my  stick, 
slaughtered  them,  and  to  bed  once  more,  when  another  big 
insect,  not  knowing  what  had  been  the  fate  of  his  companions, 
came  my  way  again.  I  had  to  get  out  again,  but  this  time 
kept  my  stick  with  me,  and  fell  asleep,  dreaming  of  cock- 
roaches. It  was  hardly  as  bad  as  the  rats  on  the  "  Nizam," 
I  used  to  hear  a  nibble,  nibble  at  Mrs.  Le  Patourel's  parcel, 
and,  jumping  out  (I  had  the  sofa,  you  remember),  would  see 
a  forest  of  glaring  eyes ;  I  simply  drove  them  into  old  K.'s 
cabin,  and  let  him  hunt  them  with  his  dogs,  which  he  did 
while  I  slept,  and  Mrs.  Le  Patourel's  parcel  was  saved. 
However,  they  came  in  the  day-time,  and  took  a  great  liking 
for  heraldry  and  poetry,  as  I  found  their  foot-prints,  not  on 
the  "  sands  of  time,"  but  on  the  leaves  of  Tennyson. 

We  arrived  at  the  Bluff  yesterday  morning  at  some 
unearthly  hour ;  it  is  about  the  most  forsaken,  dreary,  and 
miserable  place  one  can  possibly  imagine.  Think  of  a  few, 
say  ten,  houses,  standing  on  a  peninsula,  exposed  to  nearly 
every  wind,  and  such  winds,  as  it  is  the  very  farthest  point 
of  South  Island.  It  is  backed  by  a  high  hill,  where  the  ships 
are  signalled,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  are  a 
number  of  islands.  It  has  a  very  fine  natural  harbour,  and 
with  a  little  engineering  would  be  perfect ;  but  the  place  is 
only  the  Port  of  Invercargill,  the  rising  city  of  the  South, 
though  at  present  a  little  hole.  Some  of  the  passengers  went 
up  there,  but  I  remained  at  the  Bluff,  and  set  off  at  about 
half -past  eight  to  climb  the  hill.  After  passing  some  desolate 
laud,  thickly  covered  with  gorse,  I,  walking  in  my  usual 
absent  way,  suddenly  found  myself  face  to  face  with  a  black 
bull.  Now,  it  is  not  a  yellow  or  a  brown,  or  even  a  white 
bull,  that  I  mind,  but  a  black  bull,  and  one  of  those  nasty 
creatures  which  have  horns  that  seem  as  if  they  would  go 
through  and  through  you.  Now,  having  been  brought  up  in 
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the  fear  of  bulls  by  you,  my  dear  mother,  I,  hearing  him 
give  forth  deep  bass  notes,  hastily  retreated  till  I  had  got  to 
the  other  side  of  a  hut.  I  here  found  a  dog,  whom,  by  pats 
and  caresses,  I  enlisted  into  my  service,  and,  coming  round 
and  round  gingerly  by  the  other  side  of  the  hut,  found  the 
bull  had  twigged  the  dodge  and  altered  his  position.  I 
found  the  dog  also  was  in  league  with  the  bull,  for  he  went 
up  to  him  in  a  fearless  manner,  while  I,  creeping  from 
stone  to  stone  and  bush  to  bush — sometimes  on  my  knees 
and  sometimes  crouching,  always  keeping  his  evil  eye  in 
sight — gradually  passed  him  and  got  out  of  his  reach  high 
up  the  side  of  the  hill.  Here  I  ventured  to  stand  up  and 
have  a  good  look  at  my  enemy,  and  found  it  was  only  an  old 
cow  that  was  tethered  to  a  peg.  The  dog  showed  me  the 
rest  of  the  way  up ;  it  was  warm  walking,  but  very  cold  at 
the  top.  I  sat  with  the  old  sailor  who  does  the  signalling, 
and  we  yarned  there  for  half-an-hour  before  a  log  fire.  The 
view  would  have  been  very  fine  had  the  day  been  clear; 
once  the  sun  came  out  and  lit  up  the  distant  range  of  blue 
hills,  and  faintly  we  could  see  the  snowy  peaks  behind. 
Now  good-bye,  with  much  love  to  all, 

Your  affectionate  son, 

H.  S.  H. 


TE  OKE  ORE,  MASTERTON, 

May  l$th,  1833. 
MY  DEAR  MOTHER, — 

I  had  hoped  to  fulfil  my  promise  of  writing  you  a  full 
description  of  my  passage  from  Dunedin  and  the  places  we 
stopped  at,  but  I  have  such  a  little  time  and  such  a  lot  of 
other  things  to  talk  about  that  I  must  leave  that  till  I  return, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  I  never  had  a  more  abominable  passage 
in  every  way.  One  little  incident  amused  me  and  gave  me 
relief  for  scarcely  speaking  to  a  soul  for  ten  days.  We  were 
waiting  in  Lyttleton  Harbour,  safely  moored  by  the  side 
of  the  quay  for  the  completion  of  the  lading ;  we  were 
advertised  to  sail  at  four.  I  had  noticed  coming  down  in  the 
train  a  neat  little  woman  in  the  drab  shawl  and  coal-scuttle 
bonnet  of  a  "  friend,"  the  husband  was  dressed  in  orthodox 
broad-brimmed  hat  and  grey  cut-away  coat  made  in  the 
ancient  fashion.  I  felt  interested,  and  what  was  my  surprise 
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to  see  the  lady  suddenly  taken  with  sea-sickness  ten  minutes 
after  she  had  been  on  board,  and  six  hours  before  we  finally 
left  the  quay.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  husband 
fondly  holding  her  by  the  waist,  and  no  doubt  whispering 
words  of  comfort  from  the  Psalms.  I  approached,  all  my 
"friend's"  instinct  rising  within  me,  but  as  I  neared  the  loving 
couple  (she  had  laid  aside  her  bonnet  and  now  appeared  in 
one  of  the  most  exquisitely  white  and  dainty  caps  that  was 
ever  worn  by  a  Quakeress),  I  overheard  him  saying  "  Thee 
know,  Hannah,  this  is  the  visitation  of  Providence,  thee  know 
thee  should  not  have  eaten  those  ungodly  l  Eve  '  cakes."  I 
did  not  wait  to  hear  the  rest.  I  have  been  enjoying  myself 
immensely  since  I  arrived  here,  I  feel  splendidly  well,  I  do 
all  sorts  of  things,  drive  sheep  and  cattle,  cut  down  scrub, 
help  to  make  fences,  &c.,  &c.  I  also  get  a  good  deal  of 
shooting,  the  rabbits  are  a  perfect  nuisance,  in  some  places 
they  simply  swarm.  Hood  has  just  come  down  to  know  if 
we  will  come  up  to  his  place,  which  is  about  nineteen  miles 
off,  to  shoot  wild  cattle.  I  shall  have  to  borrow  a  rifle,  as  my 
gun  won't  carry  ball.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  wild  boar 
hunting.  I,  of  course,  get  a  good  deal  of  riding.  I  did  not 
buy  a  horse  as  I  could  not  find  one  going  at  the  time,  but 
Tom  has  several  very  good  ones,  one  thorough-bred  has  run 
away  with  me  once ;  she  is  a  hard-mouthed  brute,  and  did 
the  same  with  Tom  a  short  time  since.  Tom,  Cockburn 
Hood,  and  myself  were  riding  home  late  on  Saturday  night 
from  Masterton,  when  as  we  had  crossed  the  second  bridge, 
Hood  began  to  show  us  how  he  broke  in  his  mare  to  bear  the 
flapping  of  his  Inverness,  with  illustrations.  My  mare,  who 
had  not  been  broken  in  to  stand  such  noises,  suddenly  set 
off  and  it  was  no  good  my  trying  to  stop  her.  After  the  first 
quarter  of  a  mile  I  began  to  settle  down  to  it,  and  like  a 
dance  there  is  nothing  so  nice  when  you  get  into  the  swing, 
my  only  anxieties  were  my  saddle,  which  was  nearly  over  the 
horse's  back,  and  my  hat  which  I  was  determined  not  to  lose. 
On,  on,  I  urged  my  wild  career,  up  and  down  two  inclines,  at 
last  stopping  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  before  a  closed 
turnpike  gate.  I  had  got  your  delightful  letter  and  one 
from  Miss  S.  in  my  pocket,  so  if  I  had  come  to  grief  I  should 
never  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  them.  The  same 
mare  gave  me  the  slip  the  very  next  Saturday,  and  before  I 
had  mounted,  bolted  home  on  her  own  account,  leaving  me 
with  a  three  mile  walk  on  a  wet  night.  Luckily  I  found  her 
quietly  grazing  half  way  home.  Tom  is  much  the  same  as 
he  used  to  be,  but  very  fat,  and  very  like  the  portraits  of  his 
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father.  We  get  on  very  well  together.  There  are  no  very 
nice  people  round  us,  so  it  is  sometimes  rather  dull.  Cockburn 
Hood  is  a  very  good  sort  and  a  great  friend  of  Tom's,  but  he 
lives  such  a  long  way  off ;  he  is  an  old  Rugbeian.  Our  house, 
which  is  of  wood,  is  not  large  and  very  old ;  three  of  the 
rooms  are  useless  on  account  of  the  damp,  but  we  have  a 
drawing-room  which  is  seldom  used,  sitting-room  and  two 
bed-rooms.  On  wet  days  the  whole  place  streams  with 
water,  it  comes  through  in  every  part.  It  is  also  made  rather 
objectionable  by  rats,  who  hold  their  festivities  close  to  my 
head.  However  we  are  very  comfortable.  The  place  itself 
is  very  prettily  situated,  almost  surrounded  by  hills,  which 
look  beautiful  in  the  evening  light.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
bush  about,  and  the  house  is  almost  hidden  by  trees,  a  row  of 
poplars  runs  down  to  the  gates.  We  have  had  the  most  abomi- 
nable weather,  for  during  the  first  fortnight  we  had  about 
four  fine  days,  the  next  three  weeks  we  had  about  three,  and 
it  all  ended  in  tremendous  floods  brought  on  by  Saturday  and 
Sunday's  rain.  The  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  run  was 
under  water,  bridges  washed  away  and  a  good  deal  of  other 
damage  done.  It  was  rather  dirty  work  fishing  sheep  out  of 
the  drain  the  next  day,  and  I  myself  fell  in.  They  are  such 
stupid  creatures  and  will  go  the  wrong  way  if  they  possibly 
can.  I  don't  think  much  of  Gordon's  boots,  they  let  the 
water  in  easily  and  are  not  half  as  comfortable  as  my  big 
field  boots.  I  can  wade  up  to  my  knees  in  the  latter  all  day 
without  getting  a  drop  of  wet.  Since  Sunday,  we  have  had 
glorious  weather,  clear  bright  days  with  frosty  nights  and  ice 
in  the  mornings ;  it  is  quite  as  cold  out  of  the  sun  here  as  it 
is  at  home.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  talked  about 
the  climate  being  like  the  South  of  France,  but  thank 
goodness,  the  Autumn  is  over  at  last  and  I  hope  the  fine 
weather  will  continue.  I  made  a  great  mistake  in  coming 
here  when  I  did,  I  ought  to  have  stopped  at  Adelaide  and 
then  worked  my  way  through  Melbourne,  Tasmania,  the 
lakes  in  the  South  Island  and  then  arrived  at  Tom's  in  the 
winter  (when  they  usually  have  their  best  weather),  gone  on 
through  Auckland,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  by  a  British  India  boat 
to  Ceylon,  and  through  Torres  Straits,  which  is  the  prettiest 
part  of  Australia.  I  should  have  saved  time,  and  I  daresay 
thirty  or  forty  pounds.  As  it  is,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  half 
as  much  in  a  longer  time.  There  are  a  lot  of  Maoris  about 
us,  but  they  are  all  very  friendly,  they  have  a  Pah  on  the 
run.  Tell  Harry  that  Twist,  the  old  Hodgsonite,  is  very  ill  at 
Christchurch,  and  Campbell,  the  Saunderite,  has  been  doing 
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the  Colonies  with  Lord  Lennox.  I  met  a  whole  batch  of 
"  Johnnies  "  at  Christchurch,  but  they  were  all  Rugby  and 
House  men.  I  have  not  yet  been  kicked  off,  although  1  have 
ridden  one  or  two  buckers,  luckily  they  had  respect  for  a  new 
chum.  I  shall  be  going  to  AVellington  in  three  weeks,  they 
are  going  to  give  a  large  ball  to  the  Governor  at  the  club. 
With  much  love  to  all, 

Your  affectionate  son, 

H.  S.  H. 


TE  ORE  ORE, 

MASTERTON. 
MY  DEAR  HESTER, 

I  was  very  pleased  to  find  your  letter  waiting  for  me 
when  I  arrived  here  last  week.  I  must  wish  you  very  many 
happy  returns  of  your  birthday.  On  that  day  I  was  steam- 
ing through  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  amusing  myself  by 
watching  the  pretty  little  flying  fish,  which  kept  on  shooting 
out  of  the  water  and  occasionally  flying  on  board.  I  have 
been  enjoying  myself  very  much  here,  and  should  have  liked 
you  to  be  with  me.  You  would  have  enjoyed  picking  up 
the  pretty  shells  in  Tasmania.  They  are  the  same  as  those 
bright  ones  you  wear  with  your  "  greenery-yallery "  frock. 
While  I  was  in  Australia  I  saw  several  kangaroos  and  lots  of 
parrots,  some  of  them  very  bright  coloured  like  those  in  the 
Zoo.  Magpies  fly  and  hop  about  like  tame  birds,  but  they 
are  very  much  larger  than  those  in  England.  There  are 
also  plenty  of  hawks  and  eagles.  This  place  is  very  pretty, 
there  are  mountains  on  nearly  every  side,  and  the  house  is 
almost  hidden  by  trees.  I  ride  a  great  deal,  driving  cows 
and  sheep.  The  sheep  are  sometimes  very  troublesome,  but 
we  have  some  very  good  sheep  dogs  which  help  us  a  great 
deal.  Masterton  is  the  nearest  town.  I  have  been  over 
there  twice,  both  times  riding  home  in  the  dark.  I  was  told 
I  looked  very  much  like  a  Life  Guardsman  in  my  big  coat. 
The  Maoris,  who  are  the  old  savages  of  New  Zealand,  all 
burst  out  laughing  when  I  passed  their  Pah,  Avhich  is  what 
they  call  their  settlement.  They  do  not  look  at  all  like 
savages,  but  dress  in  top-hats  and  shawls,  and  are  now  quite 
peaceable.  The  women,  who  are  sometimes  pretty,  carry 
their  babies  on  their  backs.  The  gentleman  I  have  drawn 
is  named  "  Te-ritte-titte-le,"  which  means  "  The  good  old 
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boy."     It  is  not  a  spear  that  he  is  carrying  but  a  twig  to 
hit  his  horse  with  when  he  gets  lazy,  and  they  do  get  very 
lazy.     Tell  Bernard,  with  my  love,  that  I  want  his  photo- 
graph and  yours  also,  as  I  have  not  any. 
With  love  to  all, 

Your  very  affectionate  brother, 

H.  S.  H. 


TE  ORE  ORE, 

June  Ut/i,  1883. 
MY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

I  have  neither  your  letters  nor  my  journals  with  me,  so 
I  cannot  to-day  tell  you  all  I  want  to  say,  because  I  have 
only  just  returned  from  a  week's  mild  dissipation  in 
Wellington.  Last  Monday  Hood  came  down  from  Glen- 
donald,  and  the  next  day  the  three  of  us  set  off  on  our  way 
to  the  Empire  City.  The  first  night  we  spent  with  Lady 
Tancred  at  the  Taritahi ;  it  was  very  nice  to  get  back  to  old 
silver,  books,  and  miniatures.  She  is  quite  delightful,  and 
we  had  a  very  jolly  time  there.  Her  husband  was  one  of  the 
Canterbury  Pilgrims,  and  with  the  Duke  of  Manchester  was 
the  founder  of  the  scheme.  The  present  baronet  is  a  partner 
with  Hood  in  the  Glendonald  run,  though  he  lives  in 
England.  Two  of  Lady  Tancred's  sons  live  with  her,  the 
younger,  Seymour,  went  down  with  us  the  next  day.  After 
we  were  all  nearly  sea-sick  with  the  jolting  of  the  carriage 
over  the  Rimutaki,  we  arrived  at  the  club,  where  we  found 
rooms  engaged  for  us.  The  next  night  they  gave  their  ball 
to  Sir  William  Jervoise,  the  new  Governor.  It  was  very 
successful,  and  the  floor  of  the  billiard-room  was  perfect.  It 
was  a  very  different  affair  to  our  home  dances,  everybody 
knows  one  another,  and  they  all  arrive  punctually ;  there  is 
no  introducing,  and  if  one  does  not  look  sharp,  all  the  pro- 
grammes are  full.  However,  I  managed  to  get  a  good  many 
dances,  and  fared  better  than  my  fellow  passenger,  Mr. 
Williams,  who  has  just  come  to  live  in  Wellington,  for  he 
scarcely  got  a  dance.  His  pretty  wife  was  there  looking 
charming,  but,  being  a  stranger,  she  was  rather  out  of  it. 
The  women-folk  were  a  very  good  lot  all  round.  One  or  two, 
a  Mrs.  R.  especially,  were  exceedingly  stylish-looking,  but 
some  of  them  look  common,  and  the  men — the  less  said  about 
them  the  better,  but  one  thing  I  must  say,  there  were 
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scarcely  any  bad  dancers.  After  the  dance  I  soon  began  to 
know  people,  the  B's  were  very  hospitable,  and  asked  me 
there  a  good  deal.  Mrs.  B.  is  very  fond  of  a  title.  Whenever 
she  told  me  a  story  about  an  Earl,  I  capped  it  with  one  of  a 
Duke.  One  afternoon  I  went  to  a  tennis  party ;  there  were 
seventy  people  for  one  court.  But  I  think  the  most  enjoy- 
able day  was  Sunday.  I  spent  it  with  Mrs.  Randall  Johnson. 
She  is  a  most  delightful  woman,  and  I  am  very  glad  I  had 
an  introduction  to  her.  In  the  afternoon  she  took  me  to  call 
at  Judge  Richmond's.  The  girls  are  most  original  and 
amusing,  one  of  them,  who  was  at  Newnham,  explained  to 
me  her  system  of  female  education.  I  was  able  to  tell  her  a 
lot  about  her  old  friends  and  professors.  I  went  to  a  concert 
at  Mrs.  W.'s.  Everyone  was  there,  but  it  was  too  formal. 
They  have  a  splendid  house,  not  much  smaller  than  Grosvenor 
House.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Pennyfather,  the  Governor's 
Secretary ;  he  is  a  most  amusing  and  original  man.  I  also 
like  the  Governor's  Aide-de-Camp,  Major  Eccles.  The 
Governor  had  his  first  reception  on  Tuesday ;  I  went  alone, 
and  was  the  only  one  there,  so  I  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
to  him.  There  was  a  very  nice  man  in  Wellington,  Mr. 
Carlyon,  who  has  only  just  returned  from  home,  where  he  has 
been  "  called  " — he  is  a  "  Jesus  "  man.  The  weather  kept 
fine  the  whole  time  we  were  down,  though  it  was  intensely 
cold  and  there  was  snow  on  the  Rimutaki,  but  now  we 
have  got  the  old  bad  weather  again.  About  a  week  before 
we  went  down,  we  went  up  country  to  Hood's  place,  where 
we  had  great  fun  with  wild  cattle,  but  of  that  and  the  way 
Tom  was  chased  by  a  bull,  and  how  we  killed  the  old  beast 
for  it,  I  must  tell  you  another  time.  It  is  most  exciting  work 
and  splendid  exercise,  though  rather  rough.  We  bagged  two 
good  bulls  in  one  day,  only  working  five  hours. 
Very  much  love  to  all, 

Your  affectionate  Son, 

H.  S.  H. 


MASTERTON, 

July  5th,  1883. 
MY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  and  the  photographs, 
which  were  luckily  a  week  late  as  you  will  see  by  the  sequel. 
I  am  afraid  you  will  never  see  the  photographs  1  had  taken 
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in  Wellington ;  however,  they  were  not  very  good.  Your 
letter  is  delightful,  and  cheered  me  up  a  good  deal.  Now  I 
must  tell  my  story,  but  you  must  excuse  the  writing,  &c.,  as 
I  am  still  rather  shaky.  You  must  know  that  Hood  and 
Tom  had  gone  over  to  a  meeting  at  Carterton  (some  ten 
miles  distant)  on  Friday,  intending  to  return  on  Saturday. 
However  the  society  of  the  Tancreds  was  too  much  for  them, 
and  they  did  not  return  till  Monday.  I  had  arranged  to  go 
up  to  Glendonald  with  Hood  for  a  few  days  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  In  the  meantime  I  had  been  amusing  myself  one 
way  and  another,  and  had  been  particularly  interested  in 
reading  again  that  remarkable  book  of  Lytton's  "  A  Strange 
Story,"  and  had  got  all  sorts  of  curious  thoughts  in  my  head. 
On  Sunday  night  I  was  determined  to  get  rid  of  them,  and 
so  rode  over  to  Masterton,  where  I  spent  a  very  lazy  evening 
with  Mrs.  Hosking.  (I  must  mention  that  in  the  afternoon  I 
had  intended  unpacking  my  box,  which  1  had  not  done  since 
I  returned  from  Wellington,  and  putting  my  room  in  order. 
It  only  contained  my  dress  suit  and  one  other  suit  of  clothes, 
one  or  two  shirts,  a  few  collars,  ties,  &c.,  but,  as  it  was  left 
in  the  hall,  it  struck  me  that  in  case  of  any  emergency  I 
should  be  able  to  save  it.)  But  to  return.  When  I  got 
home  I  was  still  thinking  over  all  the  curious  things  in  the 
story,  and  my  thoughts  did  not  leave  off  with  sleep  for  my 
dreams  were  remarkable.  I  had  some  vague  idea  of  some 
mysterious  creature  drawing  blood  from  my  face  and  telling 
me  that  this  was  only  a  preparation  for  something  more  that 
was  to  follow.  I  woke  and  put  my  hand  to  my  face  where  I 
found  blood,  at  the  same  time  a  large  rat  ran  across  my  body 
and  disappeared,  he  had  been  gnawing  my  mouth  and 
chin.  I  got  up  and  lit  my  candle  to  keep  him  off,  but 
could  not  go  to  sleep  with  my  candle  in  my  basin,  so 
I  got  up  and  put  it  in  my  bath  full  of  water,  but  even  that 
did  not  satisfy  me,  for  after  some  time  I  blew  it  out  and 
lumped  the  rats.  I  had  a  vague  feeling  of  fire,  and 
thought  to  myself  that  I  could  never  sleep  in  that  room 
again  and  be  devoured  by  rats.  The  next  morning  I  got  up  as 
usual,  and  put  all  my  dreams  and  fears  down  to  "  The  Strange 
Story  "  and  the  rats.  However,  I  wrote  them  all  down  in 
my  diary,  as  I  usually  do  anything  that  strikes  me  as  curious. 
I  rode  into  Masterton  in  the  afternoon  and  cashed  a  cheque, 
as  I  wanted  to  pay  a  small  debt,  but  not  finding  the  man,  I 
returned  with  all  the  money  in  my  pocket.  Tom  turned  up 
in  a  bad  temper,  as  he  said  he  was  certain  everything  was 
going  wrong,  but  after  he  had  ridden  round  the  run  he 
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seemed  cheerful  enough  as  things  were  very  satisfactory. 
In  the  evening  Tom  received  a  business  telegram  from 
Wellington,  which  caused  him  to  take  out  all  his  business 
papers  from  my  box.  He  was  very  sleepy  and  lay  on  the 
sofa  the  whole  evening.  I  read,  but  several  times  got  up  to 
look  round  as  I  thought  I  heard  fire,  but  discovered  it  was 
only  the  crackling  of  our  own  logs.  We  went  to  bed  at 
eleven.  I  felt  a  curious  inclination  to  put  out  my  better 
clothes  for  the  morrow,  but  as  it  was  too  much  trouble  I  laid 
my  old  suit  with  a  flannel  shirt  by  my  bed.  They  were 
things  of  no  value,  and  the  clothes  were  spoiled  by  rough 
work.  Tom  took  his  book  to  bed  as  he  was  not  sleepy.  I 
soon  fell  into  a  very  heavy  sleep,  but  at  about  2.30  I  was 
awakened  by  Tom,  who  called  out  "  The  house  is  on  fire !  " 
I  did  not  feel  at  all  frightened,  and  said  I  had  expected  it. 
I  snatched  up  the  first  things  in  my  way — my  old  clothes, 
and  rushed  out  to  call  the  man  who  slept  behind  the  kitchen. 
I  took  some  time  to  open  all  the  doors  between  my  room  and 
his.  He  is  very  deaf,  and  sleeps  soundly,  so  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  rousing  him.  After  this,  I  rushed  back  and 
down  the  passage  to  help  Tom  save  his  things.  By  this 
time  the  fire  was  issuing  from  the  door  of  his  room.  In  the 
chiffoniere  outside  there  was  a  case  of  gunpowder  and  lots 
of  cartridges.  The  drawing  room  was  next  door.  We  got 
in  through  a  window  and  saved  a  table,  four  books,  a  work 
box,  a  blue  vase,  also  our  two  greatcoats,  both  very  burnt, 
two  saddles  that  were  in  the  veranda,  and  I  just  managed 
to  pull  out  my  box,  which  was  close  to  the  powder.  Then  I 
remembered  my  papers,  and  thinking  the  back  of  the  house 
would  be  all  right,  and  as  we  could  save  nothing  more  out  of 
the  front,  I  dashed  through  the  flames,  getting  my  hair  all 
burnt  off  with  the  falling  ceiling,  and  by  the  time  I  got 
through  the  flames,  I  saw  at  once  it  was  impossible  to  reach 
my  room  or  to  return,  as  the  whole  place  was  full  of  smoke, 
which  was  fast  choking  me.  I  could  not  see,  and  had  to 
close  my  eyes.  At  last  I  found  the  kitchen  door,  but  could 
not  find  the  handle.  The  fumes  were  suffocating,  and  I 
began  to  despair  of  ever  getting  through.  A  thing  struck 
me  then  which  must  have  made  an  impression  on  me  at  the 
time.  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  only  four  or  five  years 
old,  when  a  small  house  was  burnt  down  at  Stoke  Newington, 
and  a  girl  in  trying  to  save  her  watch  was  suffocated.  I 
remembered  seeing  the  hearse.  At  last  I  found  the  handle 
and  staggered  through  into  the  kitchen.  I  could  hardly 
stand,  and  did  not  know  where  to  find  the  door.  I  heard 
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the  powder  explode,  and  at  last  by  a  lucky  fluke  found  the 
door,  and  fell  out  into  the  open  air.  I  felt  more  dead  than 
alive,  but  the  fresh  air  soon  revived  me.  By  the  time  I 
returned  to  Tom,  in  the  front  of  the  house,  the  whole  place 
wras  one  big  blaze,  and  my  room  must  have  been  alight  when 
I  passed  it,  as  the  current  of  air  blowing  down  the  passage 
spread  the  flames  in  that  direction.  The  house  was  level 
with  the  ground  in  half  an  hour.  Tom  had  saved  nothing 
but  his  night  shirt,  greatcoat  and  a  pair  of  boots,  so  he  was 
very  cold.  Luckily  the  wind  was  not  blowing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  outhouses  and  stable.  It  appears  that  Tom 
could  not  sleep,  and  after  reading  till  about  one,  blew  out 
his  candle  and  went  to  sleep.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  he 
woke  up  with  all  one  side  of  his  bed  and  room  alight.  The 
door  was  locked,  and  he  only  just  escaped  with  his  life. 
The  fire  must  have  been  caused  either  by  a  spark  from  the 
candle,  falling  into  some  old  picture  frames  covered  with 
gauze  that  were  standing  by  his  bed,  or  by  a  piece  of 
burning  wood  from  his  fire. 

At  about  5.30  we  both  rode  into  Masterton;  by  that  time 
the  reaction  had  begun  and  we  both  felt  utterly  homeless. 
Poor  Tom  looked  inclined  to  cry  at  the  slightest  thought  of 
it ;  he  was  quite  unnerved.  We  managed  to  get  some  tea 
made  at  the  hotel,  and  then  tried  to  sleep,  but  found  it  was 
impossible.  I  felt  very  wretched  during  the  morning,  but 
a  visit  to  Mrs.  Hosking  made  me  feel  much  better.  I  was 
more  lucky  than  Tom,  having  saved  a  few  things  and  having 
a  good  many  at  the  wash,  but  all  my  linen  and  most  of  my 
clothes  were  of  course  burnt,  both  our  watches,  all  my 
jewellery,  but  what  I  valued  most  were  my  books,  papers,  and 
letters,  all  my  little  presents  from  home,  things  I  can  neA*er 
replace,  books  I  had  had  for  years,  that  Tennyson  Uncle 
Blomfield  gave  me,  a  book  that  was  Charlie's,  two  volumes 
of  my  journal,  besides  nearly  thirty  pages  of  other  writing. 
It  is  a  record  of  nearly  six  months  gone !  Lots  of  things  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  about  when  I  came  home,  all  my  sketches 
(I  had  made  a  good  many),  in  fact  every  bit  of  my  large  out- 
fit completely  destroyed.  I  did  not  even  save  a  pair  of  boots. 
My  poor  seals  were  all  melted,  my  studs  and  pins  likewise, 
my  introductions  and  photographs  burnt.  The  only  present 
1  saved  was  that  little  book  of  Mrs.  Fox's,  I  am  glad  it  was 
not  burnt.  Don't  let  anyone  think  it  was  Tom's  fault,  it 
was  pure  accident,  and  I  owe  my  life  to  him,  as  I  should  have 
been  burnt  in  my  bed  if  he  had  not  been  in  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  JOURNAL. 

15th  of  July,  1883. — The  fire  in  which  I  lost  everything 
was  on  the  2nd  of  July,  I  shall  not  describe  it  here,  as  it  is 
too  well  impressed  on  my  memory.  In  it  I  lost  my  diary — 
dearer  to  me  than  any  other  article  in  my  possession ;  it  was 
my  only  friend  here,  and  contained  my  photographs  of 
mother  and  Mrs.  Wilson  Fox.  I  did  not  feel  it  in  my  heart 
to  begin  again  directly,  as  during  my  ten  days'  sojourn  in 
Wellington,  while  purchasing  my  outfit,  I  wrote  nothing.  1 
must  mention  that  during  the  three  days  in  Masterton  after 
the  catastrophe,  Mrs.  Hosking  was  most  kind  to  us.  At 
Wellington  I  saw  a  lot  of  Carlyon,  Spry,  and  Murray — all 
very  nice.  I  went  to  a  dance  at  Government  House,  and 
called  on  Sir  George  Grey,  wrho  was  very  kind  and  courteous. 
I  saw  the  Richmonds,  who  were  very  pleasant.  The  weather 
was  not  very  good. 

***** 

I  started  for  Lyttleton  on  the  16th,  at  3.30,  in  the 
"  Manapouri,"  a  pleasant  change  after  the  old  "  Arawata." 
We  had  a  very  calm  time  of  it,  there  being  scarcely  any 
roll.  I  turned  in  at  10.30.  A  wretched  Colonial  cad  was 
resting  his  nailed  boots  on  the  beautifully  polished  railing  of 
the  "  Social  Hall " ;  these  men  don't  appreciate  pretty  and 
nice  things. 

Tuesday,  \lth. — When  I  woke  up,  I  found  we  were  along- 
side the  wharf  at  Lyttleton.  I  found  a  public  library,  and 
spent  half  an  hour  over  some  heraldic  books.  I  visited  the 
Museum,  and  found  some  good  engravings  and  a  splendid 
collection  of  Moa  skeletons,  and  other  interesting  things. 
We  strolled  through  the  town,  and  I  was  much  struck  by  its 
flatness  and  the  grandeur  of  some  of  the  buildings.  Lyttleton 
is  built  on  the  side  of  a  precipitous  hill,  and  one  has  to  go 
through  the  longest  tunnel  in  New  Zealand  before  one 
reaches  Christchurch.  The  town  is  literally  shut  in  between 
sea  and  rock,  and  looked  uncommonly  fine  in  the  morning 
light. 

Wednesday,  18th. — I  again  visited  the  Museum;   it  is  a 
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wonderful  place,  taking  into  consideration  the  size  of  the 
town.  I  saw  there  one  or  two  water-colour  paintings  by  a 
Colonial  artist,  John  Gtilly,  which  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
scenery.  In  the  afternoon  we  saw  over  the  College ;  it  is 
splendidly  built  and  well  appointed,  the  laboratories  are  par- 
ticularly fine,  and  there  is  a  large  fine  hall,  the  ceiling  and 
wainscot  being  of  native  wood.  We  were  very  much  amused 
by  the  caps  and  gowns  of  the  "  sweet  girl  graduates " ; 
they  also  wear  their  hoods.  It  reminded  me  of  Gilbert's 
parody  of  "The  Princess."  The  Registrar  who  took  us 
over  said  they  were  a  very  pretty  lot.  He  afterwards 
showed  us  the  School  of  Art,  where  we  were  introduced  to 
one  of  the  masters ;  he  has  his  heart  and  soul  in  the  work. 
The  evening  classes  are  well  attended;  one  man,  a  black- 
smith in  a  coach-maker's  shop,  has  made  some  excellent 
drawings.  After  leaving  the  Art  School  we  walked  through 
the  Domain ;  it  must  be  a  lovely  place  in  summer,  the  river 
winds  through  avenues  of  willows.  On  our  return  to  the 
town,  we  were  more  than  ever  struck  by  the  splendour  of 
the  buildings  and  the  neatness  of  the  houses,  and  the  well 
kept  gardens.  After  the  hills  of  Wellington,  Lyttleton 
seemed  wonderfully  flat ;  we  could  see  straight  down  a  road 
till  it  ended  in  a  point. 

Thursday,  19^/i. — A  cold  raw  morning.  After  breakfast 
we  visited  the  Cathedral.  We  ascended  the  tower;  they 
have  a  remarkably  good  peal  of  bells,  and  I  believe,  a  ringing 
society.  Unfortunately  it  was  rather  misty,  so  we  did  not 
get  as  good  a  view  as  we  could  have  wished.  We  were 
much  struck  by  the  bird's  eye  view  of  the  town,  the  number 
of  fine  buildings,  churches,  schools,  colleges,  public  institu- 
tions, and  warehouses,  and,  what  I  remarked  before,  the  long 
straight  streets  at  right  angles,  ending  in  a  vanishing  point. 
We  next  went  over  the  Kaiapoi  Wool  Manufactory ;  it  was 
indeed  a  wonderful  sight,  the  number  of  boys'  and  chil- 
dren's suits  turned  out  at  20s.  6d.  a  suit.  The  material  is 
excellent,  the  workmanship  is  good ;  they  also  make  rugs  for 
Maoris,  socks,  vests,  &c.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  about 
500  sewing  machines  at  work.  We  had  no  time  to  see  the 
Boot  Factory,  a  great  industry  here.  At  last  I  purchased 
Lytton's  "  Strange  Story,"  and  a  very  good  stylographic 
pen;  the  shops  are  far  superior  to  those  at  Wellington. 
We  came  across  a  curious  fish,  called  the  frost  fish ;  it  has 
no  scales,  and  is  very  long  like  an  eel,  but  they  cannot  catch 
it.  In  frosty  weather  it  comes  ashore,  and  they  pick  it  up 
dead ;  it  is  fairly  nice  to  eat. 
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Friday,  20th. — We  were  up  at  6.30  after  a  fearfully 
boisterous  night,  in  which  I  dreamed  the  fire  all  over  again 
and  other  horrible  things.  The  wind  blew  and  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents.  It  looked  very  cheerless,  and  our  tempers  were 
not  improved,  when  we  found  that  although  our  breakfasts 
were  ordered  the  night  before,  the  cook  had  not  put  in  an 
appearance.  After  walking  up  and  down  the  room  for  half 
an  hour,  and  continually  urging  on  the  waiter,  we  got  a 
scrambled  breakfast,  paid  our  bills,  and  walked  down  to  the 
station  through  the  wet  streets.  The  rain  left  off  for  a  time, 
as  we  secured  two  seats  in  a  long  American  car,  and  it  was 
8.10  when  we  glided  out  of  the  station.  It  was  at  first 
fearfully  cold  and  everything  was  enveloped  in  mist,  but  after 
an  hour  or  so  the  mist  rose,  and  we  could  just  see  in  the 
distance  the  snow-capped  mountains.  I  never  have  seen 
anything  like  the  flatness  of  the  Canterbury  plains;  it 
reminded  Lewis  of  the  prairies.  Ashburton,  a  rising  town- 
ship, was  the  first  place  of  any  importance  that  we  stopped 
at.  We  gradually  approached  nearer  and  nearer  the  snow 
hills,  until  they  seemed  within  a  few  miles  of  us,  separated 
only  by  some  wide  stony  watercourse,  through  the  middle  of 
which  a  small  but  rapid  stream  wound,  dividing,  and  breaking 
off  in  many  places.  The  effect  was  glorious,  the  mountains 
standing  out  pure  and  soft  before  the  gentle  blue  of  the  sky 
behind,  where  the  clouds  were  still  hovering  over  the  distant 
hills,  blending  with  their  coverings  of  snow.  The  country 
was  much  the  same  all  the  way  to  Timaru,  which  is  a 
pleasantly  situated  and  well-built  township  by  the  seashore ; 
so  we  had  within  a  stone's  throw,  on  one  side,  the  foaming 
sea,  and  on  the  other,  rising  far  above  us  the  cloud-capped 
mountains.  We  got  a  hasty  but  very  good  lunch  at  this 
place,  and  proceeded  on  our  way  refreshed.  There  was  little 
variety  in  the  aspect  of  the  country  until  we  reached  Oamaru. 
We  had  sea  and  mountains  nearly  the  whole  way.  The 
strange  part  of  the  plains  through  which  we  passed  is,  that 
they  are  scarcely  cultivated  at  all,  being  but  wild  tracts  of 
land  covered  with  flax,  through  which  these  watercourses 
run.  We  stopped  at  Oamaru  a  short  time ;  it  is  a  seaport 
town,  the  houses  built  of  a  soft  white  stone,  obtained  from 
the  quarries  near.  The  country  now  began  to  get  wilder, 
the  hills  nearer  the  seashore,  and  the  land  more  rocky,  and 
as  the  sun  went  down  and  the  chill  cold  night  began  to  set 
in,  we  rolled  along  the  shore  where  the  cruel  hungry  sea 
came  on  and  on  in  the  same  relentless  way.  The  moon  sprang 
up  casting  a  silvery  brightness  over  everything,  and  at  last  we 
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reached  Blueskin,  the  finest  spot  on  the  railway.  We  wound 
along  the  rocky  coast,  in  and  out  of  bays,  where  here  and 
there  a  small  township  had  risen,  till  after  this  gradual 
ascent,  we  appeared  on  the  edge  of  a  huge  precipice,  with 
but  two  feet  between  the  rail  and  the  edge.  We  gazed  down 
on  the  rippling  water,  washing  the  rocks  below  us ;  it  was  a 
wonderful  sight  in  the  moonlight.  Port  Chalmers  soon 
appeared  in  sight,  looking  like  a  fishing  town  as  it  lay  below 
us,  its  masts  standing  out  against  the  bright  water.  We 
reached  Dunedin  a  little  before  nine,  and  at  once  made  our 
way  to  the  club,  where  we  found  our  names  had  been  put 
down  by  Mr.  R.,  and  rooms  were  prepared  for  us.  After  a 
capital  supper,  we  talked  with  an  ex-butcher  of  a  superior 
sort,  who  gave  us  a  glowing  account  of  his  Clydesdales  and 
the  rest  of  his  property.  In  the  smoking-room  we  devoured 
the  latest  English  papers.  We  were  not  the  least  tired  by 
our  journey,  and  were  quite  loth  to  turn  in. 

Saturday )  2lst. — After  a  boisterous  night,  through  which 
I  slept  very  soundly,  we  woke  up  to  a  stormy  day  :  rain, 
sleet,  and  snow,  interspersed  with  bright  sunshine.  At  half 
past  two  Mr.  Roberts  called  for  us,  and  we  five  set  off  in  a 
cab  to  see  his  freezing  works.  The  rain  came  down  again 
as  we  drove  there,  so  we  could  see  very  little  of  the  harbour. 
We  examined  the  whole  process  of  the  freezing  with  great 
interest ;  first  the  driving  of  the  sheep  into  pens  through  a 
race,  then  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  cutting  their  throats, 
which  is  a  very  ghastly  sight  (I  once  assisted  at  it  at  Te  Ore 
Ore),  after  which  the  skinning  and  dressing,  then  they  are 
examined,  and  if  at  all  bruised  they  are  sold  to  butchers  at 
1  ^d.  a  pound,  only  the  fat  and  fine  ones  being  sent  home  ; 
after  this  they  are  frozen.  We  took  the  precaution  of  first 
wrapping  our  heads  up  in  sacks,  and  then  entered  the  least 
cold  room  at  zero,  where  they  were  beginning  to  cool,  the  next 
room  was  a  little  lower  in  temperature,  and  they  were  as  hard 
as  rocks,  and  in  the  last  two  rooms  they  were  all  lying  ready 
packed  in  a  temperature  of  seven  or  eight  below  zero.  The 
man  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  it  at  thirty  below;  it  was 
fearfully  cold  and  I  was  precious  glad  to  get  out  to  where  the 
raw  air  felt  comparatively  warm.  They  pump  the  cold  air 
into  the  rooms  by  means  of  a  wooden  channel ;  it  is  very 
curious  to  see  the  engine,  between  its  two  hot  wheels  is  the 
cold  air  box  covered  with  snow.  Everything  in  the  chambers 
is  of  course  frozen,  and  my  nose  (I  had  a  cold)  was  quite 
frost-bitten.  It  is  a  marvellously  simple  process  and  must 
pay  in  time.  In  the  "  British  King's  "  cargo,  they  were  too 
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quickly  frozen,  so  that  during  the  voyage  they  became  mere 
pulps,  those  we  saw  were  as  hard  as  iron ;  you  could  not 
pierce  them  with  a  knife. 

Sunday,  2'2nd. — A  bright  winter's  day.  I  walked  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  behind  the  club,  and  got  the  most  beautiful 
view  of  the  town,  with  its  many  spires  and  massive  buildings, 
the  sea  lazily  rolling  in  over  the  beach  and  the  still  clear 
waters  of  the  harbour.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky 
although  it  was  very  cold.  After  lunch  Lewis,  who  had 
done  two  churches  in  the  morning,  and  I  started  for  a 
good  stretch ;  we  first  ascended  a  very  steep  hill  by  means 
of  the  wire  tramway,  such  as  they  have  in  California. 
It  works  very  smoothly  and  keeps  up  a  very  good 
pace,  more  than  any  horse  -  tram ;  it  is  very  simple  in 
design  and  to  handle.  We  walked  to  the  right  far  beyond 
the  town,  and  got  a  very  good  idea  of  how  it  lies,  we  returned 
by  the  Domain  Gardens ;  they  are  picturesque  and  well 
situated,  but  as  it  was  winter  and  the  ponds  were  coated  with 
ice,  we  could  not  see  them  to  advantage.  As  we  walked 
down  the  town  home,  we  passed  the  new  High  School  and 
University,  both  built  of  dark  stone,  and  very  fine  buildings. 
The  Hospital  and  Knox  Church,  built  of  the  same  stone, 
struck  me  as  being  especially  fine. 

*  *  *  *  * 

After  four  days  spent  very  pleasantly  with  friends  in 
Dunedin,  Hugh  started  by  train  for  the  Lakes. 

***** 

Thursday,  2Qth, — It  was  a  miserably  cold  wet  day,  and  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  my  feet  warm.  The  country 
through  which  we  passed  was  most  uninteresting — bare 
rocky  waste.  We  had  to  change  at  Gore,  and  instead  of  the 
decent  American  carriage  we  had  to  get  into  a  beastly 
"smoking"  carriage,  its  only  advantage  being  that  it  was 
built  after  the  English  style.  The  floor  was  merely  covered 
with  oil-cloth,  much  dirtied  and  moistened  by  expectoration. 
My  feet  were  fearfully  cold,  and  Boyes,  who  felt  it  more 
than  I  did,  had  to  get  a  hanging  rope  to  place  his  feet  on. 
Our  fellow-passengers  from  Dunedin  —  two  women,  one 
middle-aged  of  the  servant  girl  class,  though,  no  doubt,  very 
rich — kept  up  an  incessant  giggle  and  noise  the  whole  time.  I 
was  reading  the  "  Coming  Race,"  and  was  for  the  time  amidst 
the  quiet  calm  of  the  "  Vril-ya,"  but  they  prevented  my 
enjoying  their  calm.  We  had  another  weary  bit  of  travelling. 
When  we  stopped  at  Elbow  for  twenty  minutes,  we  stood  in 
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the  engine-room  and  warmed  our  feet  against  the  stove.  At 
last,  at  7.30,  we  reached  Kingston,  where  we  could  see 
nothing  but  huge  masses  of  rock,  and  before  us  the  smooth 
water  reflecting  the  numerous  stars,  and  bounded  by  white 
cloud- like  forms.  On  the  steamer  we  found  a  good  square 
meal,  and  I  felt  quite  warm  after  it,  and  had  my  pipe  on  the 
quarter-deck.  We  passed  peak  after  peak  of  snowy  mountains, 
until  at  10  o'clock  we  reached  Queenstown.  The  hotel  was 
very  comfortable.  After  some  tea  Boyes  and  I  sat  round 
the  fire  with  a  doctor  and  another  man.  We  yarned  away 
till  late,  when  the  usual  question  as  to  drinks  was  asked. 
Boyes  produced  his  pledge-card,  which  he  said  he  had  merely 
taken  to  prevent  being  pestered  by  men  who  feel  offended 
and  say  you  are  proud  if  you  don't  drink  with  them. 

Queenstown,  Friday  21th. — A  bright  but  very  cold  day. 
I  walked  about  the  township  and  through  the  park.  There  is 
one  main  street  and  others  smaller  joining,  though  they 
mostly  end  in  waste  land.  The  whole  scene  was  novel  and 
wonderfully  beautiful.  Round  the  lake  are  very  high 
mountains  and  in  the  far  distance  is  the  long  Crown  range 
which  has  to  be  crossed  on  the  route  to  Pembroke.  On 
returning  to  the  hotel  I  found  Mr.  Boult,  who  kindly  lent  me 
one  of  his  horses  to  ride.  He  went  well  except  for  a  good 
deal  of  shying  and  stopping  at  all  the  public  houses.  The 
mountains  on  either  side  of  the  lake  were  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  edge  of  the  lake  bound  with  ice.  All  the  streams 
and  pools  were  frozen  and  the  road  was  in  some  places  very 
slippery.  I  watched  the  people  skating  on  the  lagoon,  but 
did  not  stay  long  as  it  was  too  cold,  but  walked  till  I  lost 
sight  of  the  lake,  and  sat  down  by  a  small  glacier  with  a 
stream  passing  under  it.  I  watched  the  various  beautiful 
tints  in  it  and  then  made  a  sketch  of  a  distant  peak.  As  I 
turned  homeward  the  sun  cast  its  departing  light  on  the 
scene;  the  snow  and  glaciers,  lit  up  with  soft  warm  rays, 
recalled  all  the  old  legends  of  the  ice  gods  of  the  Norsemen. 
In  truth  these  grand  snow-capped  hills  are  they  not  part  of 
our  God? — Nature. 

Saturday,  28th. — Up  at  seven,  quite  dark  and  fearfully 
cold.  I  should  have  quarrelled  with  anyone  if  I  could  have 
found  anyone  to  quarrel  with.  I  heard  the  steamer's 
whistle  go  at  7.30  and  thought  it  was  eight,  so  hurried 
down  to  find  no  fire  and  the  shutters  not  opened.  However 
I  got  a  good  breakfast  and  set  off  for  the  steamer  refreshed. 
It  was  bitterly  cold,  freezing  hard,  but  the  sun  soon  rose  and 
made  the  scene  more  cheery,  if  not  warmer.  I  had  a  long 
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talk  with  the  skipper;  he  discussed  at  length  on  Port 
Chalmers  Bar,  Dunedin  Harbour,  railroads,  gold  mines,  &c. 
I  then  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Boult  about  the  old  mining 
days,  when  they  had  no  change,  and  bank  notes  were  changed 
in  gold  dust  and  bottles  of  "square."  Queenstown then  had 
10,000  inhabitants ;  it  was  called  Canvastown  as  there  was 
not  a  wooden  house  in  the  place,  and  a  pannikin  of  liquor 
passed  as  a  pound.  This  was  after  the  rush.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  gold  about,  running  right  down  the  Crown  Range 
to  Hokitika  and  so  on  to  Nelson  and  Picton.  If  I  could 
stand  the  cold  I  should  like  to  try  my  luck ;  with  Harry's 
scientific  knowledge  we  might  do  some  good.  A  blanket,  a 
billy,  a  pannikin  and  swag  would  be  all  we  should  take  besides 
pick  and  shovel.  I  wonder  what  they  would  say  if  I  came 
home  and  ordered  two  dozen  of  the  "  Boy  "  and  put  one 
dozen  up  as  ninepins  and  shied  the  other  dozen  at  them.  In 
those  days  there  was  scarcely  a  sober  man  in  the  township — 
but  I  am  forgetting  the  scenery.  It  was  a  very  bright 
morning,  the  mountains  and  sky  looked  cold  and  grey  until 
the  sun  was  high  and  shone  down  with  all  its  brightness. 
The  mountains  by  the  lake  are  bare,  and  only  in  the  creek  is 
there  any  bush.  The  Maoris  have  a  tradition  that  their 
ancestors  burnt  them  bare  to  kill  the  Moa,  and  that  the  bird 
was  only  saved  in  places  of  shelter.  More  than  half  way 
down  on  the  left  bank  is  the  Greenstone  River,  where  the 
Maoris  used  to  seek  for  that  valuable  stone.  At  the  head  of 
the  lake  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with  bush  and  under- 
wood which  make  it  far  prettier  than  the  more  barren 
Queenstown.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  formation  of  the 
rocks  is  the  large  terraces  like  forts,  which  used  to  form  the 
boundary  of  the  lake ;  but  its  level  has  so  fallen  that  they 
are  left  standing  up  to  a  considerable  height.  We  crossed 
over  to  Kinloch  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake ;  it  is  a  small 
township  with  only  two  houses  and  a  liquor  shanty.  We  left 
at  12,  having  taken  three  hours  to  reach  the  head  of  the 
lake.  The  return  journey  was  far  pleasanter,  the  warm  sun 
shone  on  white  mountains  and  little  islands  scattered  about. 
One  could  truly  say — 

"  Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  transparent  light." 

We  reached  Queenstown  at  2.30.      I  again  went  out  to 
sketch,  but  could  do  nothing,  it  was  so  cold. 

***** 
Monday,  oQth. — Had  rather  a  bad  night  with  dreams,  it 
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was  time  to  get  up  ;  but  just  as  ,1  had  really  gone  off  into  a 
sound  slumber,  I  was  awakened  by  the  man  saying  it  was 
nearly  five,  and  the  coach  started  in  five  minutes.  I  jumped 
up,  scrambled  into  two  suits  of  lamb's  wool,  a  thick  pair  of 
stockings,  flannel  shirt,  gaiters,  great  coat,  and  woollen 
gloves,  and  imagined  I  should  not  be  cold.  Alas !  vain 
thought !  The  coach  was  only  a  pair-horse  affair,  like  a 
double  buggy  with  a  roof.  I  got  inside,  put  down  the  cur- 
tains, made  a  nest  of  straw  for  my  feet,  and  wrapt  my  rug 
round  me,  but  it  was  no  use ;  my  feet  were  still  as  cold  as  they 
could  be,  and  my  hands  had  no  feeling.  The  sun  soon  rose, 
but  it  gave  a  very  watery,  poor  light,  and  we  passed  Lake 
Hayes  in  darkness,  and  reached  Arrowstown  at  seven.  Here 
we  breakfasted.  This  is  a  democratic  country ;  you  will  say 
this  is  a  truism.  I  know  it  is.  Well,  I  was  treated  with 
great  indifference  by  the  lady-in-waiting.  After  she  had 
served  Mr.  Robinson,  my  driver,  she  sat  over  the  fire  eating 
an  apple,  and  discussing  all  that  was  about  to  take  place  in 
Queenstown ;  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  in- 
habiting that  town,  whom  she  stigmatised  as  "  prioud  "  and 
queer;  and  raising  some  nice  points  of  etiquette.  I  can 
usually  say  something  on  this  head,  but  now  felt  quite  out 
of  it.  When  she  had  finished  this  discourse,  and  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  she  attended  to  me,  treating  me  as  a  sort 
of  inferior  creature,  only  meant  to  be  "  sponged."  When  I 
had  finished  my  repast,  and  was  waiting  for  the  coach  to  be 
re-horsed,  the  sister  brought  in  a  baby  to  re-torture  me. 
Now,  I  can't  stand  crying  babies,  and  they  won't  stand  me, 
for  they  all  make  a  noise  at  the  sight  of  my  innocent  face. 
However,  we  started  at  last,  I  feeling  decidedly  cross,  having 
left  temper  and  half-a-crown  behind  me.  The  thing  that 
puzzled  me  for  some  time  was  the  mode  of  entering  the 
coach,  which  is  not  easy ;  you  pull  yourself  up  by  the  iron 
framework,  and  swing  yourself  violently  against  the  opposite 
side.  The  next  part  of  the  journey  was  very  rough,  and 
every  now  and  then  my  hat  came  in  contact  with  the  roof 
(my  cap  had  been  jolted  out  and  lost  on  the  way),  and  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  make  myself  comfortable.  The 
scenery  was  interesting,  very  hilly,  winding  up  and  down  along 
the  river  bed,  roads  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  over  bridges  span- 
ning the  river  gorge  at  great  height,  the  river  dashing  over 
huge  boulders  and  rocks.  We  kept  the  snow  mountains  in 
sight  all  the  way,  and  gradually  came  nearer  and  nearer  to 
them.  At  last  we  emerged  into  long  waste  plains  covered 
with  tussocks  of  grass.  I  fell  asleep,  and  woke  up  thinking 
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I  \vas  at  sea.     We  picked  up  a  passenger,  the  proprietor  of 
an  hotel  at  Cromwell,  who  was  also  looking  after  a  mine  up 
country.     One  of  his  men  was  going  off  to  see  a  doctor,  as  a 
burning  coal  had  fallen  on  his  neck  and  given  him  lock-jaw ; 
he  looked  very  bad.       We   passed   through  several  places 
where  digging  for  gold  was  going  on,  but  none  were  thickly 
populated.     We  arrived  at  Cromwell  at  twelve,  and  had  a 
very  good  lunch  there.    The  meeting  of  our  fellow  passenger 
(the  hotel  keeper  at  Cromwell)  and  his  wife  was  amusing ; 
she  accused  him  of  having  been  drunk,  as  his  hat  was  bat- 
tered in  with  the  jolting  of  the  coach.     I  found  that  if  I 
intended  going  to  Wanaka,  I  should  not  get  down  to  Dunedin 
till  next  week,  so  I  decided  to  give  up  the  idea  of  it,  and 
paid  my  fare  right  through  to  Lawrence — Cromwell  is  just 
half   way — forty-seven   miles.     At    one   o'clock   we  started 
again  in  a  four-horsed  coach,  a  far  superior  vehicle  to  the 
last.     I  took  the  box  seat,  as  there  were  several  Chinamen 
inside.     Now,  "  Celestials  "  are  all  very  well  when  walking 
down  Regent  Street  in  their  best  things,  but  they  are  not 
very  pleasant  travelling  companions.     We  had  a  very  rough 
and  tumbled  journey  for  some  way,  over  land,  quite  waste, 
barren  and  rocky,  and  swarming  with  rabbits,  which  they 
find  impossible  to  keep  down.     We  picked  up  one  more  pas- 
senger, who  shared  the  box  seat  with  me ;  and  at  Butcher's 
Creek  several  more  Chinamen,  who  all  got  inside  and  shut 
themselves  in  by  pulling  down  all  the  blinds.     We  wound 
along  by  the  river  nearly  all  the  way,  though  at  some  height 
above  it.     It  is  crossed  at  many  places  by  means  of  cradles 
slung  across  the  river.     We  passed  through  many  digging 
townships,  swarming  with  Chinamen,  who  were  thick  on  the 
river  banks  cradling  for  gold.     They  are  the  only  people 
that  can  make  a  living  out  of  it.     It  costs  too  much  for  a 
European.      The  whole  place  is  thick  with  gold  in  small 
quantities.     If  you  dig  a  hole  you  find  the  colour  of  gold. 
Alexandra  is  one  of  the  principal  of  these  townships.     The 
road  crosses  the  river  there  by  a  very  fine  suspension  bridge. 
We  gradually  came  nearer  and  nearer  the  snow  mountains, 
and  the  air  became  more  and  more  cold.     The  country  was 
very  monotonous.     Night  came  on  at  about  5.30.     The  sun 
burst  forth  for  one  moment  before  setting,  lighting  up  with 
a  pale  glow  the  snowy  mountains — the  only  sun  we  had  seen 
during  the  cold,  cheerless  day.     We  continued  our  journey 
through  much  the  same  country,  now  and  then  crossing  a 
creek  or  mounting  a  hill,  until  at  last,  thoroughly  tired,  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  lights  of  Teviot.     The  stars  were  out, 
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but  there  was  no  moon  as  we  drove  up  to  the  hotel  at  eight, 
the  Lawrence  coach  following  us  in  a  few  minutes.  There 
was  a  snug  hotel  with  good  bedrooms  and  bright  fires,  of 
which  I  was  very  glad.  Two  men,  who  had  come  from 
Lawrence,  said  the  roads  there  were  very  bad,  so  I  did  not 
look  forward  to  the  morrow. 

Tuesday,  2>\st. — Woke  at  7.30  with  a  rapping  at  the 
wooden  partition  which  separated  me  from  my  fellow 
passenger.  I  had  not  heard  the  servant  calling  me,  so  if  he 
had  not  kindly  thought  of  me  I  should  have  missed  the 
coach.  In  half  an  hour  I  had  dressed,  packed,  and  paid 
my  bill.  We  started  punctually  at  eight.  The  scenery  was 
somewhat  different,  as  there  was  much  more  herbage  and 
less  rock.  We  passed  through  more  townships,  at  one  we 
took  up  a  female,  who  got  inside,  but  on  the  entry  of  two  or 
three  Chinamen,  she  mounted  the  box  and  squashed  in 
between  us  two.  She  was  an  elderly  woman  of  the  inn- 
keeping  class,  very  well  off  and  a  grandmother,  and  wore  a 
huge  pile  of  feathers,  velvets,  plushes,  and  such  like  vanities 
on  her  head.  She  made  herself  disagreeable  in  many  ways. 
First,  she  prevented  our  driver,  a  very  good  weather-proof 
sort  of  man,  from  swearing  at  his  horses,  then,  whenever 
there  was  a  drop  of  rain,  she  put  up  a  small  umbrella  which 
nearly  knocked  my  hat  off,  and  she  monopolised  my  rug, 
nearly  squashing  me  off  the  box,  and  now  and  then  used 
various  trite  phrases  such  as  "  Oh,  Lor !  "  "  My !  "  &c.,  &c. 
At  last  my  hat  and  patience  both  fell  into  the  mud  ;  I  sent 
a  Chinee  after  the  hat,  which  he  did  not  like  as  it  took  some 
of  the  blacking  off  his  boots.  The  female  sex  is  misnamed 
the  "fair,"  it  ought  to  be  the  "unfair."  The  country  was 
much  the  same  the  whole  way  to  Lawrence,  up  and  down 
hill,  with  here  and  there  a  plain.  Now  and  then  we  passed 
a  heavily  laden  waggon  with  ten  or  twelve  horses,  which  we 
found  had  cut  up  the  road  fearfully.  Occasionally  we  had  a 
shower  of  rain.  After  we  left  the  "  Beaumont  "  the  roads 
were  very  bad,  nearly  up  to  the  horses'  knees  in  mud ;  some- 
times we  were  almost  tipped  over  by  falling  into  a  rut  made 
by  one  of  the  waggons  we  had  passed.  We  had  five  horses, 
and  during  the  first  part  of  the  journey  two  of  them  were 
badly  cut  by  the  stones.  We  saw  no  more  mountains,  but 
only  blue  hills.  We  got  a  very  good  lunch  at  a  place  we 
reached  about  twelve,  of  which  only  one  of  the  "  heathen 
Chinees  "  partook  ;  he  was  a  seedy-looking  individual,  who 
had  not  shaved  for  some  time  and  had  tied  his  pigtail  round 
his  head.  He  made  a  great  noise  over  his  soup.  We  at  last 
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reached  Lawrence  at  2  o'clock,  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  the  departure  of  the  train.  It  was  an  uneventful 
journey,  most  monotonous  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  interesting 
to  me  who  had  never  before  seen  a  digging  country.  It  may 
have  been  the  bad  weather,  or  it  may  have  been  the  cold  and 
discomfort,  but  I  was  certainly  glad  when  it  was  over.  We 
left  Lawrence  at  2.45  and  at  Milton  changed  into  the 
Dunedin  train,  and  I  was  not  sorry  when  we  rolled  into 
Dunedin  at  a  quarter  to  eight. 

Wednesday,  August  1st. — A  cold  but  bright  morning,  the 
first  fine  day  they  have  had  for  some  time.  I  went  to  the 
post-office  and  sent  off  a  P.O.O.  I  notice  that  they  don't 
keep  coppers  there,  but  any  payment  under  sixpence  is  made 
in  stamps.  They  have  no  P.O.'s,  and  the  payment  on  a 
P.O.O.  is  6d. — not  the  usual  3d.  as  at  home. 

Thursday,  2nd. — Went  round  to  the  skating-rink  in  the 
evening.  I  was  surprised  to  see  so  many  young  girls,  who 
ought  to  have  been  in  bed  two  hours  before,  skating  and 
flirting  with  men  twice  their  age ;  notably  a  Miss  F.,  daughter 
of  a  parson,  who  could  not  have  been  fifteen.  There  was 
another  little  girl  of  ten,  quite  grown  up  in  her  manners, 
going  about  among  her  friends  and  discussing  the  topics  of 

the  day. 

***** 

Friday,  3rd. — Was  up  early,  finished  my  packing,  and 
found  Mr.  Russell  down  before  me.  It  was  a  bright  frosty 
morning,  and  we  walked  down  to  the  station.  The  sun  shone 
out  brightly  as  we  passed  over  Blueskin,  and  the  place  looked 
very  fine  with  its  numerous  little  bays.  The  railway  is  cut 
out  of  the  rocky  cliffs,  one  looks  clean  over  sheer  rock ;  it  is 
far  worse  than  Sensation  Point  in  Ceylon.  We  arrived  at 
Timaru  soon  after  three,  and  then  had  a  six-mile  very  cold 
drive  to  Mr.  Russell's.  He  has  a  lovely  place,  which  is  just 
beginning  to  grow  up  :  a  long  carriage  drive  between 
plantations  of  fir  and  laurels,  and  a  good  flower  garden  in 
front  of  the  house.  The  house  is  large  and  roomy,  and 
furnished  with  very  nice  things  ;  it  is  quite  like  an  English 
home.  My  bed-room  has  fittings  by  Gillow,  in  the  same 
style  as  our's  at  home.  The  drawing-room  is  full  of  Japanese 
and  other  things  ;  the  dining-room  is  also  very  nice.  Mrs. 
Russell  is  a  very  quiet,  ladylike  woman,  with  three  jolly  boys. 

Saturday,  4th. — A  glorious  morning;  the  hills  were 
covered  with  snow.  After  breakfast  we  went  round  the 
farm.  There  were  sheep  topping  off  turnips ;  a  great  many 
seemed  to  me  to  be  unsound.  We  started  several  hares,  and 
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the  dogs  killed  a  very  young  one.     We  also  inspected  the 
Alderney  bulls  and  the  children's  pony. 

***** 

Tuesday,  7th. — Said  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Russell  and  returned 
to  Dunedin.  Mr.  Russell  took  me  to  see  the  new  breakwater, 
it  is  made  of  good  solid  concrete,  and  will,  when  finished, 
enclose  some  500  acres  of  water.  Ships  can  load  close  in 
shore  as  there  is  a  good  depth  of  water.  There  was  one  ship 
loading  with  wheat,  the  "Norman  McLeod,"  800  tons.  I 
think  Lloyd's  might  pay  me  to  inspect  the  ports  of  New 
Zealand.  Since  the  breakwater  has  been  commenced,  the 
sea  has  been  receding,  casting  up  shingles. 

Wednesday,  8th. — A  brilliant  day  and  quite  hot ;  it  might 
have  been  summer.  There  was  a  north-west  wind  which  is 
stifling  in  summer,  and  always  means  a  change.  It  was  more 
cloudy  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  week,  as  lately  there  has 
not  been  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

***** 

Saturday,  llth. — Left  at  11.55  for  Waikari  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Mr.  F. ;  there  was  very  little  to  see  during  the  journey. 
Not  finding  any  one  to  meet  me,  I  hired  a  buggy  at  the  inn, 
and  set  off  to  drive.  After  we  had  gone  a  little  way,  we  met 
Mr.  F.  riding  quickly  towards  us.  I  had  made  a  mistake  in 
the  trains,  and  they  had  looked  for  me  by  the  first  train.  He 
drove  me  part  of  the  way,  the  boy  riding  his  horse,  and  then 
he  rode  on  in  front  to  prepare  the  way.  The  whole  way  was 
one  long  valley,  shut  in  by  hills  and  covered  with  tussocks, 
except  where  here  and  there  a  large  patch  had  been  burnt, 
leaving  a  bare  black  mark.  The  road  is  good  as  far  as 
Foxdown,  but  the  private  road  is  a  little  rough.  They  have 
a  snug  little  wooden  house,  with  plenty  of  nice  things  about 
it.  Mrs.  F.  is  not  exactly  pretty,  but  she  has  the  charm  of 
a  French  woman  and  a  very  pretty  expression.  They  have 
a  very  big,  fat,  intelligent  boy  called  Fritz.  After  dinner  we 
talked  a  great  deal  about  relations  and  connections,  and  spent 
a  long  time  over  the  F.  pedigree,  &c.  Then  F.  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  prayed  an  extempore  prayer. 

Sunday,  12th. — A  lazy,  very  warm  day.  I  had  a  most 
comfortable  night.  After  breakfast  Mrs.  F.,  who  has  only 
one  incompetent  servant,  set  about  making  bread.  F.  and  I 
took  Fritz  a  walk  up  the  Creek  which  is  the  only  pretty  piece 
of  scenery  they  have.  We  set  fire  to  a  piece  of  tussock, 
which  frightened  Fritz  very  much,  but  it  did  not  go  so  far  as 
one  lit  with  a  single  match,  that  I  was  told  burnt  500  acres. 
We  loafed  about  all  the  day,  and  at  1.30  the  people  began 
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to  arrive  for  service.  There  were  fifteen  of  us.  Mr.  F. 
read  the  service  and  a  sermon  I  could  not  follow.  It  seemed 
to  have  no  argument.  They  take  it  in  turns  to  have  these 
services,  and  each  can  read  his  own  relatives'  sermons,  if  he 
is  unfortunate  enough  to  have  one  inclined  that  way.  After 
the  service  all  had  tea,  and  then  left.  When  all  were  gone 
we  walked  about  the  estate.  The  air  was  cold  and  it  looked 
like  rain.  We  saw  some  Paradise  ducks.  They  are  very 
pretty  birds,  like  ordinary  ducks  with  black  and  white  wings, 
and  a  curious  beak  with  beautiful  tufted  feathers  like  the 
Paradise  bird.  When  we  came  in  we  had  tea  and  talked. 
Then  supper.  Then  extempore  prayers,  and,  inspired  by 
indigestion,  had  discussions  on  theological  subjects,  on  which 
I  agreed  with  no  one. 

Monday,  13th. — Rose  early,  and  after  a  good  breakfast 
said  good-bye  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  I  promised  to  write  to 
them,  and  also  buy  them  a  Maori  mat.  I  drove  to  Waikari 
in  a  buggy.  The  wind,  which  had  been  blowing  hard  the 
last  two  days,  was  most  disagreeable.  Clouds  of  dust  con- 
stantly blew  in  our  faces.  There  was  nothing  to  relate  of 
the  journey  down.  I  returned  to  Christchurch  at  3.30.  In 
the  evening  I  walked  with  B.  It  was  a  glorious  moonlight 
night,  with  a  soft  warm  breeze  blowing.  It  might  have  been 
summer.  We  strolled  round  by  the  river,  "  the  beautiful, 
beautiful  river,"  where  we  heard  the  whispers  of  some  lovers 
as  they  glided  under  the  leafless  boughs.  We  discussed 
various  things  and  people,  amongst  others  Spiritualism  and 
Lytton.  B.,  before  leaving  England,  tried  to  investigate 
the  former.  He  knew  several  celebrated  Spiritualists, 
among  others  Foster,  the  medium.  He  was  telling  me  that 
at  the  time  Lytton  wrote  "A  Strange  Story,"  they  were 
living  together,  and  that  he  was  just  such  a  one  as 
Margrave — cold,  heartless,  strong,  and  lively. 

Tuesday,  14^A, — Woke  at  six,  another  fine  morning.     I 

S)t  off  by  the  7.20  train  and  reached  Springfield  at  11.5. 
n  reaching  the  Inn,  I  found  the  weather  looked  very  bad  ; 
the  mountains  were  hidden  by  a  thick  mist,  through  which 
the  sun  in  vain  attempted  to  penetrate.  The  driver  had 
gone  off  to  see  whether  the  rivers  were  fordable,  as  they  had 
had  storms  since  Saturday.  He  came  back  and  said  we 
might  start  at  two  as  they  were  falling,  but  in  the  mean 
time  he  received  a  telegram,  saying  the  rivers  were  not 
fordable,  so  we  made  up  our  minds  to  wait  the  morrow ;  this 
N.W.  wind  has  melted  all  the  snow,  so  the  rivers  are  flooded. 
There  is  nothing  of  interest  in  this  wretched  place,  only  a 
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few  houses  placed  near  one  another.  We  sat  down  to  tea 
a  large  party,  our  host  taking  the  head  of  the  table,  some 
fellow  travellers,  an  inn-keeper  and  his  wife  with  a  sickly 
boy,  a  rough  looking  miner  who  talked  eloquently  on  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  one  or  two  sons  of  the  plough.  Bed- 
room moderately  clean. 

Wednesday,  \blh. — Rose  at  six;  hurried  on  my  things  as 
the  man  came  for  my  luggage  before  I  was  down,  found  the 
bed-room  not  as  clean  as  I  supposed,  some  dirty  creature  had 
slept  in  my  bed  and  the  room  was  full  of  blow  flies.  We 
started  at  seven  ;  it  was  beautifully  clear,  the  great  snow 
mountains  looked  glorious,  their  crests  tinted  with  the  rays 
of  the  new-risen  sun.  I  was  on  the  box  of  the  coach  with 
the  miner,  who  was  much  given  to  chewing  and  expectora- 
tion. The  wind  was  very  strong  and  cold ;  we  crossed  one  or 
two  rivers  and  had  to  make  a  way  for  ourselves,  the  old  ford 
having  been  washed  away;  we  hunted  about  over  huge  stones 
and  pieces  of  rock,  nearly  overturning  the  coach  several  times. 
At  last  we  reached  Porter's  Pass,  where  we  had  to  get  out 
and  walk.  The  scene  was  very  fine  as  we  stood  on  the  top 
where  the  highest  telegraph  post  in  New  Zealand  stands, 
5,000  feet  high,  huge  snow  mountains  on  nearly  all  sides  and 
below  the  long  wide  stony  watercourse.  In  several  places 
the  roads  were  up  and  we  had  only  just  room  to  get  past,  the 
broken  river  was  about  the  worst  place,  the  water  was  very 
high  up  to  the  floor  of  the  coach,  and  nearly  a  hundred  yards  in 
width,  we  were  fearfully  shaken  about.  I  began  to  feel  sleepy 
but  was  woke  up  by  the  miner  giving  me  a  dig  in  the  ribs. 
I  did  not  like  the  gentleman  !  We  passed  through  several 
stations,  and  at  last  set  the  inn-keeper  and  his  family  down  at 
his  own  inn,  where  we  stayed  for  lunch.  It  was  very  cold, 
but  we  had  a  large  fire  which  soon  warmed  us.  We  had  a 
mixed  company  to  lunch,  the  best  of  them  being  a  policeman. 
We  had  to  wait  for  an  hour  or  so,  as  the  road  had  completely 
given  way  in  some  parts ;  however,  at  a  little  past  two,  we 
started,  the  miner,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  inside  the  coach,  so 
I  had  the  box  to  myself.  It  was  very  cold  and  misty  and  we 
could  scarcely  see  anything.  In  some  places  the  road  was 
fearful,  the  men  had  patched  it  up  for  the  present,  but  it 
only  left  us  three  inches  between  life  and  death !  This 
coaching  is  exciting  work !  We  passed  two  good-sized  lakes 
before  lunch,  they  looked  very  fine  with  the  towering 
mountains  reflected  in  their  waters.  We  reached  Bealey 
about  three,  and  after  changing  horses  again  we  urged  on 
our  wild  career,  as  the  other  coach  had  not  turned  up.  On 
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the  descent  of  a  steep  hill  we  came  in  full  view  of  the 
Bealey  river,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width.  We  crossed 
about  a  dozen  times  stony  watercourses,  with  a  rapid  stream 
of  water  running  over  them.  We  had  just  crossed  the  last 
and  were  feeling  fearfully  shaken  when  we  met  the  other 
coach.  It  was  now  raining  so  fast  we  could  scarcely  see 
anything,  so  we  got  inside.  We  were  jolted  over  several 
more  rivers,  and  at  one  place  where  the  road  turns  a 
sharp  corner  we  had  to  walk.  I  could  only  imagine  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene  in  fine  weather ;  far  down  below  us 
the  broad  river  bed  with  its  rushing  torrents,  the  hills 
covered  with  snow,  and  below  the  snow  the  most  beautiful 
foliage,  through  which  here  and  there  a  great  waterfall  cast 
its  volumes  of  water  down  into  the  foaming  river.  At  last 
after  a  little  smoother  journey,  through  which  I  dozed,  we 
reached  at  a  little  past  seven  some  Accommodation  House  (the 
very  name  implies  what  it  is) ;  however  there  was  a  good  fire 
which  kept  us  warm,  though  the  rain  was  dripping  through 
ceiling  and  walls.  After  a  very  noisy  supper,  I  sat  down  to 
read  "  The  Parisians,"  but  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  give 
my  attention  to  the  book,  as  the  miner,  the  labourer,  and  one 
or  two  stablemen,  made  such  a  noise  discussing  several  sub- 
jects. I  found  it  also  impossible  to  write,  so  I  asked  for  my 
room.  I  was  shewn  into  one  very  damp  with  two  beds,  the 
miner  was  to  be  my  companion ;  I  objected,  but  was  told  that 
the  only  single  bedroom  was  occupied.  However,  with  a 
little  persuasion  I  got  leave  to  have  it ;  it  was  wretchedly 
small,  but  the  bed  was  clean  and  I  could  make  shift.  I  read 
till  10.30  and  then  went  to  bed. 

Thursday,  16th. — Not  called,  in  spite  of  promise,  but 
managed  to  wake  myself.  After  a  breakfast  of  chops,  I  paid 
my  bill,  which  came  to  the  same  as  at  the  last  hotel.  I 
mounted  the  coach,  and  we  started  before  eight.  It  was  a 
glorious  morning,  the  rain  had  disappeared;  it  seemed  to 
have  turned  to  snow,  which  was  lying  on  the  ground.  There 
was  a  thick  mist  gradually  lifting.  Nothing  could  be  finer 
than  the  effect  of  the  huge  giant  mountains  :  their  heads 
lost  in  the  mist  and  bright  with  the  sun,  their  lower  parts 
covered  with  trees  of  all  kinds,  now  covered  with  snow ; 
below,  the  rolling  rushing  river.  The  road  was  good  most 
of  the  way,  and  the  rivers  not  nearly  as  troublesome  as 
yesterday.  The  first  we  had  to  cross — at  Kellers  Creek — 
by  the  wire  bridge,  which  is  merely  a  board  suspended  by 
wire  rope.  It  was  very  slippery,  and  shook  most  uncomfort- 
ably ;  we  had  to  walk  over  it,  and  the  miner  wanted  me  to 
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hurry,  which  I  refused  to  do,  having  regard  to  my  neck. 
The  coach  got  over  safely,  though  it  had  a  severe  shaking. 
The  next  thing,  we  had  to  walk  for,  was  that  the  road  had 
entirely  given  way  for  about  150  feet.  The  coach  made  its 
way  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  along  the  river-bed, 
while  we  managed  by  clinging  tight  to  what  used  to  be  the 
coach  road  to  get  across  ;  the  whole  road  had  slipped  into 
the  river.  They  are  now  making  a  corduroy  way,  that  is, 
trees  and  earth,  &c.  We  now  travelled  some  way  through 
the  bush — red  beech,  black  beech,  fir,  and  other  trees.  The 
ferns  and  mosses  were  beautiful,  and  there  are  also  a  great 
many  very  fine  fern  trees.  At  last  the  road  wound  round 
into  the  open  again,  and  we  got  a  splendid  view  of  Mount 
Alexander  towering  up  above  us,  lit  up  by  the  morning  sun. 
We  passed  over  one  or  two  more  rivers,  and  one  or  two  nasty 
places  where  the  road  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  water-course. 
In  one  place  we  met  a  bull,  who,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
charge  the  horses,  turned  and  clambered  up  an  almost 
perpendicular  bank,  which  was  the  only  thing  left  for  him 
to  do.  At  last  we  reached  the  Teipo.  As  the  river  was  not 
fordable,  we  had  to  carry  the  things  over  by  the  wire  bridge 
and  take  another  coach,  which  is  always  kept  in  case  of  need. 
The  road  then  continued  through  the  bush,  which  is  really 
very  grand ;  the  little  fan-tail  yellow-breasted  robins  and 
other  birds  made  it  still  prettier.  Now  and  again  we  passed 
some  wooden  houses.  At  about  2.30  we  suddenly  came  upon 
a  most  strange  place — it  might  have  been  anywhere  but  in 
this  world:  a  lot  of  straggling  wooden  houses,  with  corrugated 
iron  chimneys  placed  outside  them ;  a  long  wooden  aqueduct; 
the  earth  dug  up  in  every  place,  where  mining  operations 
were  going  on;  and  below,  far  below,  as  in  the  dim  dis- 
tance, the  wide  water-course  of  the  Taramakau  river.  This 
township  is  in  the  upper  part,  called  Dilman  Town,  but  it 
straggles  on  for  about  two  miles  till  it  joins  the  older- 
established  digging  township  of  Kumara,  built  in  the  same 
way.  The  most  noticeable  feature  about  the  whole  place  is 
the  number  of  hotels  and  gin  palaces.  Here  I  left  the  coach 
and  my  mining  friend  for  the  tramway.  After  depositing 
my  luggage  on  the  box-seat,  I  made  for  the  inn,  where  I  had 
a  very  decent  lunch.  The  tram-car  left  at  3.30 ;  I  had  a  very 
well-informed  companion  on  the  seat  beside  me.  The  rain  now 
came  down  hard.  We  passed  along  the  easy  wooden  rails, 
and  I  found  it  a  great  contrast  to  the  jolting  of  the  coach. 
The  tramway  passes  through  the  centre  of  what  in  summer 
must  be  a  veritable  Eden :  fern  trees,  beeches,  pines,  gum 
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trees,  mosses  and  ferns,  and  every  kind  of  beautiful  foliage. 
When  we  reached  the  river  we  had  to  alight,  and  go  across 
in  a  cage  which  is  swung  on  wire  ropes.  We  were  not  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  shore,  where  the  sea  came  rolling  in 
with  a  deadening  noise.  The  motion  of  the  swing  is  not 
unpleasant,  though  it  made  me  feel  rather  giddy  when  I 
looked  over  the  edge.  We  travelled  some  way  on  the  other 
side  with  the  same  driver,  who  discussed  the  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister's  Bill  and  other  matters,  until  we  met  the  train  from 
Greymouth  ;  we  then  changed  over.  We  drove  for  half-an- 
hour  longer  through  the  bush,  when  the  road  began  to  skirt 
the  sea-shore.  The  sea  looked  most  forboding;  they  say 
these  are  the  heaviest  storms  they  have  had  for  two  years. 
The  whole  of  the  sea-shore  has  been  dug  out  for  gold,  and  is 
now  in  a  very  untidy  state.  We  kept  along  the  beach  all 
the  way  to  Greymouth,  except  now  and  then  when  we  passed 
through  a  small  piece  of  bush  running  down  to  the  shore. 
We  got  to  Greymouth  at  6  p.m.,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  get 
a  good  warm  dinner  at  Gilmer's  Hotel,  which  is  quite  a  large 
place  with  an  imposing  bar.  After  dinner  I  strolled  out  for 
a  bit ;  the  rain  had  ceased  and  the  moon  was  up.  This  is  a 
good  sized  township,  though  it  has  not  increased  very  rapidly. 
The  harbour  of  Greymouth  is  good,  but  the  bar  is  always 
shifting,  and  one  cannot  cross  it  in  rough  weather ;  the  other 
day  a  small  steamer  had  a  narrow  escape  in  getting  over  it. 

Friday )  \ltli. — A  fearful  night !  The  rain  fell  and  the 
wind  blew  till  I  thought  the  house  was  coming  down.  I  got 
down  to  breakfast  early,  not  feeling  in  the  best  of  spirits  as 
the  rain  was  still  falling  in  torrents;  however,  at  7.30,  by 
the  time  we  took  our  places  on  the  coach,  it  had  left  off.  I 
shared  the  box  seat  with  a  German  Jew,  who  is  "  travelling." 
There  were  one  or  two  females  inside,  and  a  Chinaman  with 
his  mining  tools.  The  rain  did  not  keep  off  long,  and  we  had 
heavy  showers  as  we  followed  the  course  of  the  Grey  River 
for  some  fifteen  miles,  passing  the  coal  mines  which  are  now 
yielding  well.  We  then  pushed  through  the  bush,  fording 
one  or  two  rivers  and  Nelson  Creek.  The  scenery  was  fine, 
but  much  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  bush.  When  the  sun 
burst  through  the  mist  the  scene  was  grand,  but  it  was  only 
for  a  minute.  The  roads  were  very  bad,  and  we  met  several 
waggons  blocking  the  way.  Most  of  the  rivers  were  bridged, 
but  at  Stoney  Creek  we  found  a  coach  with  baggage  tailed 
up.  They  had  been  all  day  trying  to  cross,  but  had  given  it  up. 
We  went  over,  and  in  one  place  the  coach  floated.  However, 
we  got  over  safely  though  it  was  rather  a  nervous  perform- 
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ance.  We  again  pushed  through  the  bush,  and  as  we  pulled 
up  to  let  some  Chinese  down,  at  one  of  their  stations,  a 
Police  Inspector  rode  up  and  wanted  to  examine  their  things, 
but  as  the  only  one  with  a  swag  was  the  old  boy  who  came 
on  from  Greymouth,  the  Inspector  rode  behind  us  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  We  now  ascended  a  very  steep  hill  by 
zig-zags,  and  descending  the  other  side  we  came  on  Reefton. 
We  pulled  up  at  Dawson's  Hotel  at  5  o'clock,  very  hot  and 
tired.  The  police,  who  had  been  wired,  were  all  waiting  to 
receive  John  Chinaman.  He  collected  his  swag  and  tools, 
and  tried  to  walk  off  the  other  way.  But  no !  The  police 
did  not  allow  that,  and  took  him  off  to  the  station,  much 
against  his  will.  After  a  good  tea,  I  finished  "  The 
Parisians."  It  is  a  most  interesting  book,  and  it  is  a  great 
pity  it  is  unfinished.  It  is  intended,  I  suppose,  to  shew  the 
development  of  modern  ideas  and  their  effect  on  different 
characters. 

Saturday,  18th. — A  fearfully  wet  morning,  and  no  news 
of  the  coach  which  ought  to  have  arrived  yesterday.  I  tried 
to  get  out  for  a  walk,  but  it  rained  harder  than  ever,  so  my 
stroll  ended  in  a  stationer's  shop,  where  there  is  a  good 
reading  room.  The  stationer  "  keeps  "  at  this  hotel,  and  is  a 
far  superior  man  to  the  "  likes  of  me."  As  it  cleared  up  a 
little  in  the  afternoon  I  thought  I  would  go  down  to  one  of 
the  reefs.  A  Scotchman  volunteered  to  go  with  me.  We 
walked  down  a  rough  road  following  the  banks  of  the  River 
Inanquahana,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  dense  bush. 
After  passing  Black  Point  and  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  " 
chain  which,  as  it  has  not  been  working  for  some  time,  has 
lost  the  reef,  we  came  upon  the  "  Keep  it  dark,"  which  is 
one  of  the  best  paying  reefs  in  the  district.  We  went 
inside  and  saw  the  battery  at  work  crushing.  The  quartz  is 
crushed  under  the  hammer,  and  is  then  washed  over  quick- 
silver and  then  blankets,  whatever  is  not  thus  collected  is 
mixed  up  in  a  tank  with  quicksilver  and  melted.  The 
quicksilver  evaporates  and  leaves  the  gold.  They  work 
night  and  day  at  it.  The  water  is,  of  course,  brought  down 
in  races,  sometimes  three  or  four  miles  in  length.  The 
place  is  covered  with  the  little  wooden  huts  of  the  miners. 
The  huge  black  water  wheels  and  the  long  races  present  a 
strange  appearance,  standing  as  they  do  in  upturned  ground, 
where  there  are  traces  of  early  prospecting.  Farther  up  the 
river  there  are  some  alluvial  deposits.  The  place  is  some 
two  miles  from  Reefton.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  walk. 
My  companion  is  "  prospecting,"  and  has  been  in  the  district 
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only  four  months,  the  longest  time  he  has  been  in  any  place 
for  ten  years.  He  has  knocked  about  a  great  deal  in 
America,  Africa,  Europe,  and  every  other  part  of  the  globe, 
having  run  away  to  the  States  when  at  school.  After  tea  it 
came  on  to  rain  again,  but  I  braved  it  and  went  down  to  the 
office,  and  found  that  the  mails  were  in,  but  the  coach  still 
in  medias  res,  otherwise  in  the  stream.  The  driver  had 
ridden  up  and  told  me  that  I  should  have  to  walk  down  to 
the  river — five  miles !  The  other  passengers  don't  travel 
with  luggage.  The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  mine  per- 
plexed him.  At  last  he  arranged  for  a  carriage  to  take  the 
luggage. 

Sunday,  l$th. — It  rained  very  hard  again  in  the  night, 
and  when  I  came  down  in  the  morning  the  weather  still 
looked  very  bad.  A  small  coach  took  me  and  my  luggage 
down  through  a  bush  road  to  the  left-hand  branch,  where 
the  Westport  coach  was  stuck ;  we  crossed  without  much 
difficulty,  although  the  water  was  very  deep.  We  then  con- 
tinued our  way  for  a  mile  or  two,  as  far  as  a  store,  where, 
after  waiting  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  coach 
turned  up.  There  were  two  men  on  the  box-seat ;  so  I  had 
to  go  inside  with  an  elderly,  ugly  female.  It  was  not  the 
regular  red  coach,  but  a  kind  of  covered  waggonette.  We 
passed  mostly  through  bush  land,  with  here  and  there  a  creek, 
now  very  swift  and  deep.  The  sun  had  come  out,  and  for 
the  present  all  the  bad  weather  had  gone.  At  the  Junction 
we  put  down  one  of  our  males  and  the  female,  so  I  took  the 
box-seat.  Just  before  arriving  there,  we  had  crossed  the 
river  on  a  punt.  After  leaving  the  Junction,  we  wound  along 
a  road,  through  scrub  of  pine,  beech,  and  gum  trees,  with  a 
luxuriant  undergrowth  of  ferns  and  creepers  only  seen  in  the 
Colonies,  until  at  1  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  private  house 
of  the  coach  owner,  and  brother-in-law  of  our  driver,  Mr.  Job 
Lines.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  back  of  which  are 
great  cliffs  of  rock,  from  which  one  gets  a  fine  view  of  the 
river  rolling  rapidly  below,  the  thick  wooded  hills  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  dark  grey  mountains  crowned  with  snow,  which 
we  had  been  following  nearly  the  whole  way.  We  had  a  fair 
lunch,  and  were  then  told  we  should  not  start  for  some  time, 
and  we  should  have  to  spend  the  night  at  an  "  Accommoda- 
tion House  "  thirteen  miles  distant,  as  they  could  not  work 
the  Buller  punt  until  the  river  went  down.  So  I  strolled  on 
through  a  pleasant  country  with  a  more  cultivated  look,  here 
and  there  small  paddocks  with  sheep  and  cows,  which  I  believe 
all  belong  to  the  same  Job  Lines.  I  stopped  to  yarn  with  an 
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old  woman  at  a  shanty,  who  could  not  believe  I  was  English, 
and  when  she  heard  I  intended  walking  a  mile  or  two  (I  had 
already  done  six),  she  thought  I  was  crazy.  I  again  pursued 
my  way  up  and  down  hill  by  a  road,  now  and  then  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  in  which  we  could  see  the  remains  of  old  diggings. 
In  one  place  I  thought  I  had  got  on  the  wrong  track  as  I  had 
missed  the  telegraph  posts,  so  I  pushed  into  the  bush  where 
I  saw  a  tent.  I  asked  my  way  of  a  man  who  was  washing, 
he  seemed  surprised  at  my  question,  and  I  walked  on.  The 
road  now  wound  round  the  edge  of  the  river  at  a  great  height, 
in  some  places  overhung  by  the  rock  out  of  which  it  is  cut. 
Now  and  again  a  waterfall  came  dashing  down  through  the 
rich  foliage,  wet  with  spray ;  throwing  itself  into  the  road, 
it  made  a  creek  difficult  to  cross.  I  passed  Blackwater,  with 
its  "  accommodation  for  man  and  horse,"  the  bridge  over  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Buller,  saw  some  men  and  women 
who  stood  and  stared  at  me  in  astonishment — New  Zealanders 
never  walk.  I  then  pushed  on,  still  on  the  same  road  and 
above  the  same  river,  which  now,  as  the  day  had  grown  dull, 
looked  cold  and  sullen,  the  hills  no  longer  bright,  but  grim. 
In  one  place  a  recent  landslip  had  covered  the  road  with  its 
remains.  At  five  I  came  to  the  "  Accommodation  House," 
and  sent  the  road-maker  at  once  to  look  after  the  land-slip, 
while  I  settled  myself  down  to  yarn  with  the  old  woman  in 
her  chimney-corner.  In  about  an  hour  the  coach  turned  up  ; 
they  had  taken  the  horses  out,  and,  with  the  road-maker's 
help,  had  dragged  the  coach  over.  I  had  the  best  of  it 
walking,  though  it  was  hot ;  I  kept  up  a  good  pace  the  whole 
way.  The  Buller  is  very  wide  in  this  place,  and  has  not 
gone  down  very  much  to-day,  so  we  may  stick  here  for  some 
time.  The  house  is  very  small.  We  have  just  had  tea  in 
the  kitchen — a  plate  of  chops  and  a  large  dish  of  onions. 
Oh !  the  hardness  of  the  seats  after  three  days'  coaching. 
The  rain  came  down  in  torrents  nearly  the  whole  evening, 
and  the  creek  outside  the  house  is  almost  impassable  now.  I 
sat  up  yarning  with  the  elderly  matron,  my  hostess ;  she  has 
plenty  to  say  and  is  civil,  which  is  a  wonder  for  these  people. 
The  house  is  about  as  good  as  that  of  a  labourer's  at  home. 
I  examined  my  bed  with  suspicion,  but  was  satisfied  it  was 
clean. 

Monday,  20th. — Last  night,  on  getting  to  my  room 
which  was  the  best,  quite  a  swell  one,  I  examined  my  bed,  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  I  did  not  sleep  in  it,  but  lay  on  the  top 
of  the  bed  curled  up  in  my  great  coat.  The  bedstead  was  a 
foot  and  a  half  too  short  and  I  was  not  very  comfortable, 
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however  I  managed  to  pass  the  night  and  was  the  first  up. 
I,  of  course,  had  to  put  on  my  dirty  boots  as  I  was  told  they 
never  cleaned  them  on  the  road  !  We  had  a  rough  breakfast 
of  eggs  and  ham,  and  a  rough  table,  but  I  managed  to  eat 
well.  It  was  a  beautiful  sunny  morning,  but  owing  to  the 
very  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  the  night,  the  river  had  risen. 
When  I  found  the  coach  was  not  going  to  attempt  to  cross 
to-day,  my  philosophy  quite  broke  down,  and  I  used  a  little 
"  Georgian  "  language.  However,  I  got  out  my  sketching 
things  and  tried  to  sketch  an  arch  of  rock  through  which  the 
road  passes.  I  was  not  very  successful,  and  as  I  was  feeling 
disturbed  in  my  mind  at  the  idea  of  sleeping  another  night 
in  this  shanty,  I  determined  to  bolt,  in  spite  of  the  threatening 
look  of  the  sky.  After  packing  my  things  and  paying  my 
bill,  I  set  off  with  a  toothbrush  and  the  other  passenger, 
who  was  better  off,  having  no  luggage.  The  road  overhangs 
the  river  for  some  miles,  the  scenery  being  almost  as  fine  as 
on  the  Hokitika  road;  in  some  places  it  is  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  and  in  others  it  is  built  up  with  trunks  of  trees,  &c., 
there  are  several  stone  arches  covered  with  ferns  through 
which  the  view  was  very  pretty.  The  last  two  miles  the 
road  wound  through  the  scrub,  alive  with  robins,  wekas 
(birds  without  tails  and  wings),  parroquets,  and  other  birds. 
The  rain  began  to  fall,  but  we  pushed  on  at  a  good  rate  to 
the  ferry.  After  a  good  deal  of  cooeeing  the  man  came  over 
with  the  boat,  which  he  worked  on  the  wire.  The  stream 
was  very  rapid,  but  we  spun  over  in  good  style.  It  was  not 
comforting  to  be  told  before  starting  that  if  he  made  a 
mistake  with  the  rope  we  should  go  to  the  deuce — but  we 
didn't.  The  ferryman  said  he  could  have  taken  us  over  last 
night  if  the  man  had  turned  up  with  the  coach,  but  the 
driver  was  loafing  about  his  own  place  and  never  even 
attempted  it.  We  stopped  at  the  little  hut  for  some  time, 
and  the  old  fellow  yarned  away  with  a  great  many  "  Says  I " 
and  "  I  says,  says  I";  it  was  hard  to  escape  him,  but  at  last 
we  again  set  out  on  our  way  in  the  driving  rain.  We  crossed 
one  or  two  nasty  creeks,  but  the  worst  was  a  regular  young 
river,  very  rapid  with  no  way  of  getting  over.  I  walked 
some  way  down  the  bank  and  then  tried  to  swing  my  way 
over  by  a  tree.  It  broke.  My  feet  caught  and  I  fell  in 
and  got  a  regular  wetting.  However,  I  at  last  got  over 
with  the  help  of  my  companion,  who  was  on  the  other  side. 
The  road  was  very  flat  and  uninteresting  the  whole  way  to 
Westport.  We  came  to  another  bad  creek  that  gave  us 
trouble.  Half  was  bridged,  but  the  stream  was  flooded  and 
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we  had  to  wade  up  to  our  knees  for  about  fifty  yards  on  to 
a  hut  where  I  got  a  towel.  My  feet  were  cut  by  the  stones, 
and  I  could  scarcely  get  my  boots  on  after  it.  We  reached 
the  outskirts  of  Westport  about  six.  I  at  once  went  to  the 
Empire  Hotel,  and  was  disgusted  to  find  it  was  full,  as  people 
had  been  there  for  a  fortnight  waiting  for  the  boats  to  leave 
for  Greymouth.  However,  they  said  they  could  put  me  up, 
so  I  had  a  good  feed  and  afterwards  I  smoked  and  read.  The 
place  is  crammed  with  commercial  travellers,  who  look  down 
upon  a  poor  little  cad  like  me.  They  affect  the  "  masher." 
I  did  not  know  what  a  "traveller"  was  like  till  I  came  to 
the  Colonies.  They  literally  swarm  with  them.  I  soon  got 
my  things  dry,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  socks,  which  I 
bought,  I  felt  pretty  chirpy — not  very.  I  found  there  was 
no  likelihood  of  my  getting  to  Nelson  for  at  least  a  week  I 
They  have  not  had  a  mail  from  that  place  for  ten  days. 
This  is  a  wretched  place  to  travel  in.  The  rain  came  down 
harder  than  ever,  but  I  was  glad  to  drown  my  sorrows  in 
sleep.  I  had  only  a  sofa  with  a  small  quantity  of  blankets, 
so  I  did  not  sleep  much.  I  felt  bitter  as  to  this  life — not  a 
soul  to  talk  to,  not  a  book  to  read,  not  a  thing  to  do,  could 
not  even  bring  myself  to  write. 

Tuesday,  21st. — Was  very  cold  in  the  night,  as  there  were 
not  enough  blankets.  Another  miserable  morning.  The 
rain,  which  had  continued  all  night,  was  coming  down  with 
renewed  energy.  After  lunch  I  amused  myself  by  reading 
some  old  home  papers  and  by  listening  to  the  conversation 
of  the  commercial  travellers.  One  man  argued  against  his 
mother-in-law,  and  the  other  stood  up  for  his ;  the  whole 
talk  was  interspersed  with  oaths  of  the  coarsest  kind,  such 
as  one  only  hears  used  by  this  class  in  New  Zealand  and  the 
other  Colonies.  The  man  who  disapproved  of  his  mother-in- 
law  had  "  Self  Help  "  with  him,  which  did  a  great  deal  to 
comfort  me  last  night.  I  walked  to  the  post-office  to  ask  for 
letters,  and  purchased  tobacco  and  Abercrombie's  "  Intellectual 
Powers,"  a  book  I  very  much  wanted  to  read.  At  the  wharf 
there  were  three  boats  waiting  to  go  off  to  Greymouth ;  they 
had  been  here  ten  days,  and  they  say  there  is  no  chance  of 
starting  for  a  week.  The  advertisements  in  the  home  papers 
made  me  feel  quite  home-sick.  I  at  last  drowned  my  sorrow 
in  sleep  and  had  pleasant  dreams,  which  always  cheer  me. 
After  dinner  I  read  Abercrombie  for  three  hours,  and 
became  intensely  interested  in  it.  Some  of  the  C.  T.'s  went 
off  in  the  "  Murray,"  which  is  going  to  attempt  the  Grey- 
mouth  Bar,  the  rest  were  very  noisy  over  cards.  I  was 
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feeling  cheerful,  when  a  thought  struck  me :  here  I  am  stuck 
fast  by  three  things — want  of  luggage,  want  of  money,  want 
of  boat.  At  last  to  bed,  in  which  I  found  more  comfort,  as 
I  had  one  of  the  vacated  bed-rooms. 

Wednesday,  22nd. — Woke  late  after  a  most  refreshing 
sleep,  made  beautiful  by  dreams.  How  I  enjoy  them !  I 
could  live  like  the  dreamer  in  the  "  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine." 
A  bright  fresh  morning ;  what  a  comfort  to  see  and  feel  the 
sun !  All  my  abuses  of  the  climate  fade  away  as  I  stroll 
along  the  wharf  down  to  the  sea-shore  after  breakfast.  How 
dependent  we  are  on  sunshine  in  this  life,  except  when  we 
live  an  artificial  life  in  an  artificial  city  I  There  was  a  boat 
making  its  way  to  the  heads.  I  watched  it ;  it  was  the 
"  Murray,"  returned  after  a  fruitless  passage  for  the  fourth 
time ;  the  remaining  travellers  laugh  at  those  who  left, 
confident  of  success.  However,  at  twelve,  two  other  boats 
start  with  the  tide  and  try  their  luck.  I  sent  a  wire  to  the 
postmaster  at  Nelson  about  my  letters,  and  was  told  it  would 
be  in  time  for  the  letters  to  be  sent  by  the  boat  leaving 
to-day.  This  is  satisfactory.  I  came  across  a  volume  of 
Goldsmith  in  this  place,  and  read  the  "  Good-Natured  Man" 
and  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  "  for  the  101st  time.  I  found 
my  luggage  had  arrived.  I  hastily  unpacked  my  sketching 
things  and  got  down  to  the  shore  in  time  to  get  a  rough  idea 
of  the  glorious  crimson  and  gold  of  the  sunset,  truly  wonderful 
and  great.  The  tide  was  low ;  some  children  were  playing 
on  the  beach,  and  the  place  looked  for  all  the  world  like  an 
English  scene ;  but  one  had  only  to  turn  round  to  be 
convinced  of  the  contrary — the  curious  long  street  of  wooden 
houses,  the  bush  and  the  distant  hills,  their  crests  covered 
with  snow,  now  crimsoned  by  the  setting  sun.  After  dinner 
I  read  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  I  am  ashamed  to  say  for 
the  first  time ;  how  I  enjoyed  it !  there  is  such  simple  grace 
in  the  style. 

Thursday,  23rd, — Another  glorious  day.  After  breakfast 
I  strolled  on  the  sands.  The  tide  was  low  and  the  scene  was 
lovely.  I  walked  and  mused  for  some  time.  On  my  return 
to  the  hotel  I  amused  myself  with  an  old  copy  of  the 
"  Times,"  containing  Wellington's  Waterloo  despatch.  Dur- 
ing another  stroll  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  I  found  a  ship,  I 
had  seen  tossing  over  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  was  the 
"  Kennedy,"  with  Nelson  mails.  My  heart  beat,  for  I  knew 
that  therein  lay  my  letters.  In  the  afternoon  I  took  train 
for  the  coal  mines.  A  talkative  miner  sat  opposite  me, 
objectionably  so,  for  I  did  not  feel  in  a  humour  for  discussing 
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the  "  dawg  "  or  listening  to  his  theories.  The  railway  runs 
through  bush  land  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  I 
found  the  manager  of  the  Wellington  Mine  at  the  "  Pub." 
He  kindly  shewed  me  over  the  engine-room,  where  they 
work  the  trucks  by  cable.  It  is  very  steep  and  the  trucks 
come  down  at  a  good  rate.  The  coal  is  very  good  for  steam- 
ing purposes.  I  walked  on  to  the  other  mine,  which  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  higher  up.  I  followed  the  rails  up  the 
river  gauge,  in  the  sides  of  which  we  could  see  here  and 
there  small  holes  bored  for  gold,  and  men  washing  the  earth. 
The  sides  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  bush,  which  makes 
them  look  very  lovely.  The  incline  of  this  mine  is  steeper 
than  the  other.  It  is  worked  by  hydraulic  power,  but  the 
trucks  were  not  in  motion  to-day.  You  can  see  from  bottom 
to  top  and  so  get  a  good  idea  of  its  height,  which  is  some 
thousands  of  feet.  As  we  journeyed  back,  the  sunset  over 
the  sea  was  beautiful,  red  fading  into  purple,  purple  into 
grey,  until  all  colour  was  lost  in  the  cold  of  the  twilight. 
Coming  down  I  broke  my  pipe.  I  was  sorry,  as  it  was  given 
me  by  Warren  after  the  fire.  I  bought  another,  which  I 
broke  the  first  time  I  put  it  in  my  mouth.  There  seems  a 
fatality  about  my  pipes.  Whilst  sitting  by  the  fire  at  the 
inn  writing,  I  was  told  somebody  wanted  me.  It  was  the 
boy  with  the  letters,  which  had  been  mislaid,  the  one  con- 
taining my  money  being  amongst  them. 

"  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  " — ten  pound  note. 

I  felt  very  chirpy,  but  annoyed  that  I  should  have  troubled 
Tom  with  so  many  wires  for  money.  He  must  think  me 
mad.  I  must  write  and  tell  him  the  letters  were  delayed. 

Friday,  2&th. — Another  fine  cold  day,  wired  to  Tom, 
wrote,  sketched,  read  the  papers,  and  in  the  evening  went 
down  to  the  sands  to  watch  the  sunset.  The  hills  had  some 
fresh  snow  on  them  and  looked  supremely^beautiful  in  their 
varied  changes  from  rose  to  purple.  Directly  the  sun  has 
gone  the  charm  leaves  them  and  they  assume  their  greyness, 
a  feeling  of  coldness  and  desolation  comes  over  one,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  knowledge  of  one's  sun  rising  again  brighter  on 
a  future  day  one  would  mourn  its  loss,  but  we  live  too  much 
on  the  faith  of  another  day,  thinking  not  enough  that 

"  For  hap'ly  it  may  be 
That  when  thy  feet  return  at  evening 
Death  shall  come  in  with  thee." 
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I  sail  by  the  "  Wallace  "  to-night ;  I  shall  not  get  much 
sleep,  as  she  is  only  80  tons  and  very  narrow.  After  walking 
about  some  time  I  went  on  board,  and  turned  in  on  one  of 
the  saloon  sofas ;  there  are  only  one  or  two  cabins  on  deck, 
which  are  reserved  for  ladies,  so  one  must  put  up  with  what 
one  can  get.  I  slept  pretty  well  till  eight,  when  I  was 
turned  out  by  the  steward. 

Saturday,  25th. — It  was  a  fine  morning,  there  was  a  long 
swell  on,  I  felt  wretchedly  seedy  and  could  eat  neither 
breakfast  nor  lunch.  I  lay  down  on  the  skylight  and  read 
Abercrombie,  sleeping  and  being  ill.  In  the  afternoon  we 
had  a  little  rain  and  the  sea  was  calmer.  I  walked  about 
till  tea  time,  had  a  moderate  tea,  went  below,  but  had  to 
come  up  again  as  the  sea  was  rougher  and  I  was  fearfully  ill ; 
the  wind  was  blowing  and  it  was  raining  hard.  I  had  to  go 
below  again,  lying  on  the  companion  way ;  I  was  fearfully 
cold.  At  two  we  got  safely  to  Nelson.  I  left  my  things  on 
board  and  walked  up  to  the  Trafalgar  Hotel,  where  I  got 
admittance  through  the  night  watchman  a  little  before  four 
o'clock,  feeling  very  sleepy  and  seedy.  I  did  not  look  at  the 
scenery  much  as  we  passed  up  the  West  Coast  as  I  was  too 
ill,  but  what  I  did  see  was  very  fine ;  the  cliffs  are  a  beautiful 
green  and  covered  with  bush,  the  rocks  are  fantastically 
shaped  in  arches  and  spires. 

Sunday,  2Qth. — I  slept  very  late  being  very  tired,  and  still 
under  the  effects  of  the  sea.  This  is  a  comfortable,  old- 
fashioned  hotel,  and  there  are  no  travellers,  which  is  an 
advantage.  I  have  a  delightfully  large  and  comfortable  bed- 
room, which  I  can  use  as  a  sitting-room.  It  is  a  grand  spring 
day,  and  when  the  sun  is  shining,  quite  hot.  After  lunch  I 
started  for  the  Bichmonds,  asking  a  policeman  to  direct  me 
to  the  house.  I  was  told  that  it  was  down  at  the  Port. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  policeman,  I  heard  sundry  whistles, 
and  cat-calls  behind  me,  of  which  I  took  no  notice ;  on 
reaching  the  Port,  a  mile  distant,  I  was  met  by  an  elegant 
landau,  the  driver  of  which  informed  me  politely  that  the 
policeman  had  sent  him  to  fetch  me  back,  as  the  flichmonds 
lived  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  had  no  alternative  but  to 
jump  in,  another  man  gave  me  his  company.  I  was  some- 
what astonished  and  thought  he  might  have  been  in  the  con- 
spiracy, but  found  he  only  wanted  a  drive.  After  going 
through  many  streets  I  was  set  down  at  a  yard  at  the  back 
of  a  church.  Walking  up  through  a  disorderly  garden, 
I  came  to  a  small  wooden  house  of  one  storey,  with  another 
adjoining  it.  There  was  no  bell,  and  after  knocking  for  some 
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time,  I  was  about  to  turn  back,  seeing  the  deserted  look  of 
the  place,  when  Miss  Dolla  Richmond  appeared,  and  a  little 
later  Maurice  Richmond.  After  sitting  with  them  about  an 
hour,  we  went  for  a  stroll  by  land  bordered  with  blight-eaten 
hedges,  past  a  shaky  old  house,  where  they  used  to  live,  by 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  and  the  College,  a  fine  imitation  red- 
brick building,  and  so  back.  Their  house  is  small,  old,  and 
snug,  and  has  some  nice  things  in  it.  I  visited  the  studio  in 
the  adjoining  house,  the  walls  are  hung  with  Mr.  Richmond's 
landscapes  and  studies  of  .trees,  &c. ;  some  are  perfectly  lovely, 
and  his  studies  of  New  Zealand  foliage  beat  anything  I  have 
seen.  In  the  evening  we  visited  their  cousin,  Mr.  Fell ;  his 
house  is  large  and  pleasant,  his  drawing-room  well  furnished 
and  he  has  a  splendid  piano.  The  room  was  crowded  with 
"sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts,"  young,  old,  dark,  and  fair,  all 
in  "draperies."  Mrs.  Fell  looked  charming  in  an  old-fashioned 
black  silk,  with  a  train  from  the  shoulders,  the  front  of  the 
bodice  filled  up  with  a  fichu  like  the  old  Quakers,  fastened 
by  a  lovely  old-fashioned  brooch.  Another  cousin  was  in 
blue  silk,  high  waisted,  with  puffed  sleeves  down  to  the  elbows, 
and  silver  bands  in  her  hair.  Dolla  Richmond  looked  charm- 
ing in  pale  yellow  muslin.  There  were  two  very  nice  elderly 
aunts.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  singing  and  playing,  one  of 
Maurice's  brothers  sang  one  of  Theo.  Marzial's  songs  from 
"  Pan  Pipes,"  a  charming  book  and  beautifully  got  up.  The 
Richmond's  is  the  only  house  in  New  Zealand  where  I  have 
seen  new  books.  After  more  singing  Mrs.  Fell  read  us  the 
ghost  story  out  of  "  Uncle  Remus,"  and  then  we  adjourned 
to  that  ghost-supplying  meal  of  supper.  We  talked  more  or 
less  jestingly  of  ghosts  and  psychical  research,  but  I  heard 
nothing  new. 

Monday,  27th. — After  breakfast  I  strolled  through  the 
principal  streets  of  Nelson.  I  spent  most  of  the  time  in  an 
old  book  and  curiosity  shop,  but  found  nothing  worth  buying. 
It  seemed  as  though  all  Nelson  had  been  getting  rid  of  their 
Bibles,  prayer-books,  hymn-books,  psalters,  &c. :  Bibles  in 
German,  Bibles  in  French,  Bibles  in  Hebrew ;  Testaments 
in  Greek,  Testaments  in  Latin.  I  did  not  feel  at  all  well, 
and  was  disinclined  to  walk  ;  I  had  no  cold,  but  had 
completely  lost  my  voice  from  the  sea-sickness.  I  went  up 
to  the  Richmonds  at  six,  and  after  tea  we  started  off  for 
a  concert  at  the  Masonic  Hall ;  it  was  given  by  a  Mrs. 
Somerhayes,  who  teaches  the  piano  here.  Mrs.  Somerhayes 
played  well,  and  her  daughter  attempted  Beethoven's  "Moon- 
light Sonata."  Mr.  Fell  sang  once  or  twice  well,  and  a  Mr. 
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L.,  of  Dunedin,  a  commercial  I  met  at  Westport,  sang  the 
"  Erl  King  "  and  "  My  Queen  "  with  hideously  vulgar  words. 
A  Mrs.  C.  sang  a  pathetic  song  most  ludicrously,  and  when 
she  was  encored,  sang  "  Oh  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be  ?  " 
and  the  "  Muffinman."  Mr.  Fell  sang  "The  Lark  now  leaves 
his  watery  nest"  and  a  delightful  Italian  Gondolier  song, 
but  broke  off  in  the  middle,  as  the  people  were  making  such 
a  noise.  I  walked  home  with  the  Richmonds  and  then  back 
to  my  hotel,  accompanied  by  Maurice,  who  is  a  very  nice 
fellow,  and  I  should  like  to  see  more  of  him.  He  told  me  all 
about  his  controversy  in  the  paper  on  the  Land  Question, 
and  we  talked  over  Henry  George's  book ;  it  was  past  twelve 
when  I  turned  in. 

Tuesday,  28th. — Richmond  and  I  walked  through  the 
Botanical  Reserve,  which  takes  up  the  whole  of  a  hill.  At 
the  top  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  Nelson  and  the  Harbour, 
with  the  distant  snow-clad  hills  just  visible  through  the  blue 
mist.  On  the  other  side  is  a  valley  with  a  stream  running 
through  it,  for  all  the  world  like  a  piece  of  Scotland.  I 
enjoyed  my  walk  immensely.  We  discussed  various  topics. 
He  is  a  remarkably  nice  fellow.  I  wish  I  could  have  stayed 
to  hear  him  open  a  debate  to-night.  I  don't  know  when  I 
have  met  a  family  I  so  much  admire  as  the  Richmonds,  and 
if  I  stayed  long  in  Wellington  and  Nelson  I  should  be  in  a 
hopeless  state,  as  I  admire  both  of  Maurice's  sisters  so  much. 
After  dinner  I  finished  my  packing  and  paid  my  bill,  which 
is  the  cheapest  I  have  had  yet.  After  waiting  about  till 
three  our  steamer  got  off.  The  entrance  to  the  Harbour  is 
very  small  as  there  is  a  long  bank  called  "The  Boulder,"  very 
similar  to  the  Chesil,  which  runs  right  across.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  volcanic.  On  the  other  side  is  an  isolated  and  jagged 
rock.  We  soon  got  into  rough  water,  and  I  lay  down,  going 
up  on  deck  once  or  twice  to  get  a  look  at  the  scenery,  which 
is  very  fine.  I  did  not  care  about  tea,  although  I  did  not 
really  feel  very  bad.  The ,  ship  was  rolling  and  the  sea  was 
breaking  over  her,  so  the  deck  was  very  wet.  At  6.30  we 
passed  through  the  French  Pass.  It  is  formed  of  two  huge 
rocks,  about  a  hundred  .yards  apart.  The  "  Rotoma  "  nearly 
came  to  grief  here  the  other  day.  It  was,  unfortunately,  too 
dark  to  see  it  to  advantage.  I  finished  the  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  and  then  feeling  very  fit  I  went  on  deck.  The 
sea  was  quite  calm,  and  we  were  passing  between  two  banks 
of  cliff  and  sands.  It  was  not  too  cold,  and  I  enjoyed  the 
night  air.  This  is  a  first-rate  boat,  though  only  480  tons. 
She  is  far  superior  to  the  "Arawata."  She  has  a  good 
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saloon,  comfortable  and  large  cabins,  and  has  a  good  pro- 
menade space  on  deck,  which  is  a  great  change  after  the 
"  Wallace."  We  reached  Picton  at  eleven. 

Wednesday,  22th.- — I  woke  at  8,  much  refreshed.  The 
sea  had  gone  down,  and  we  were  just  outside  the  Harbour 
of  Wellington.  I  went  up  to  the  Club  and  found  there 
was  no  room  vacant,  so  I  was  placed  in  the  barrack. 


Hugh  spent  rather  more  than  a  fortnight  at  Wellington ; 
he  made  many  friends  there,  and  received  great  hospitality. 
His  journal  is  full  of  details  of  dances,  dinners,  and  calls, 
and  chit-chat  about  books  and  Colonial  politics.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  describes  a  fancy  dress  ball  he  took  great 
interest  in: — 

WELLINGTON, 

Sept.  2th,  1883. 
MY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

I  have  written  a  very  dull  letter  to  father,  so  I  must 
try  to  make  up  for  it  by  writing  you  a  good  one.  I  re- 
turned last  week  from  the  West  Coast  just  in  time  for  an 
invitation  to  a  fancy  dress  ball,  the  wind-up  of  the  session 
at  Mr.  Whittaker's,  the  Premier's.  I  did  not  at  first  wish  to 
go,  as  it  entails  both  trouble  and  expense,  and  then  on  a 
sudden  a  happy  thought  struck  me.  I  always  used  to  be 
told  I  was  my  own  grandfather,  so  why  should  I  not  repre- 
sent that  gentleman  ? — a  blue  coat  of  the  stuff  they  make 
butchers'  coats,  black  pants  buttoning  on  the  ankle,  brass 
buttons,  an  old  cut  down  collar-stock,  a  shillingsworth  of 
frill,  all  made  complete  by  an  old  pair  of  spy  glasses  picked 
up  in  a  second-hand  way.  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  the 
hair  ;  I  had  not  had  it  cut  for  two  weeks,  so  I  had  it 
curled  up  on  the  top  of  my  head  after  the  fashion  of  Beau 
Brummel.  People  said  it  was  a  very  good  dress  ;  it  was 
the  only  one  of  its  kind,  and  certainly  the  least  expensive. 
I  have  been  very  busy  the  last  few  days  getting  up  the 
dresses  of  Carlyon  and  Jackson.  Carlyon  I  arrayed  as  "Red 
Tape,"  and  painted  several  placards  of  political  purport  on 
his  back  and  coat-tails.  The  whole  costume  was  intended  to 
be  a  hit  at  the  Legislative  Council.  Its  members  enjoyed 
the  joke ;  the  Governor  seemed  especially  pleased,  and  read 
him  several  times.  Jackson's  costume  was  peculiar,  and  he 
went  by  the  name  of  "A  waif  from  the  'British  King.'" 
The  joke  of  it  lay  in  his  missing  that  steamer  home,  and 
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turning  up  again  in  Wellington,  after  bidding  tender  fare- 
wells to  the  beauties  of  the  place,  with  whom  he  has  been 
popular.  His  shirt  front  represented  a  "  masher  "  sur- 
rounded by  luggage,  the  steamer  departing  in  the  distance, 
and  underneath  the  legend,  tf  Here  we  are  again,  old 
chappie."  On  his  back  a  cloak  and  sailor  collar,  whereon 
was  painted  a  sunset,  with  the  steamer  quietly  steaming  out 
of  Lyttleton  Harbour  ;  in  the  foreground,  our  hero  running 
down  to  the  wharf  and  hailing  her,  a  'cello  under  his  arm, 
and  the  bow  in  the  other  hand.  The  ball  itself  was  very 
good,  and  several  ordinarily  plain  girls,  with  a  little  paint 
and  powder,  looked  really  pretty.  Miss  M.  Richmond  looked 
especially  pretty,  or,  as  I  had  to  express  it,  "  monstrous  fine." 
My  six  feet  of  stock  was  rather  stiff,  and  I  had  difficulty  in 
stooping,  otherwise  my  dress  was  comfortable.  Spry  went 
as  a  spoilt  child  in  a  Kate  Greenaway  dress  and  flaxen  wig, 
and  looked  splendid.  Among  the  ladies  I  must  mention 
Mrs.  Home,  who  looked  lovely  in  a  Quaker  dress  and  cap  ; 
her  husband  was  very  fine  in  his  uniform. 
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Thursday,  13th  September,  Hugh  left  Wellington  for 
Palmerston.  He  says  in  his  letter  : — 

"  I  was  very  sorry  to  leave  Wellington,  which  I  did  at 
4  a.m.,  stealing  away  like  a  thief  in  the  night ;  the  people 
there  had  made  my  visit  so  very  pleasant  with  their  hospitality 
and  friendship.  The  first  day  I  had  twelve  hours'  hard 
coaching  to  Palmerston  (with  only  one  accident  during  the 
whole  drive),  where  I  stayed  with  the  Russells,  brothers  of 
Mrs.  Randall  Johnson.  They  are  particularly  nice  men,  and 
they  live  in  a  sybaritic  bachelorhood  with  a  Captain  Browne. 
I  met  him  in  Wellington  ;  he  was  in  the  same  regiment  as 
Herbert  Russell,  and  is  equally  nice,  although  differently 
constituted.  After  the  two  brothers  had  retired,  we  two 
made  up  for  the  rest  of  the  day  by  yarning  and  telling  our 
mild  little  jokes  and  criticisms :  yarns  told  with  all  the  more 
gusto  from  our  having  discussed  land,  land  Acts,  ministries, 
and  the  service  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  remained  in  this 
delightful  company  for  a  day  and  two  nights,  and  then 
proceeded  through  tracts  of  luxuriant  bush  and  fertile 
pasture  till  I  reached  Hastings,  a  small  township  in  the 
Hawke's  Bay  Province,  where  I  stayed  with  Charlie  Murray 
(Tom's  partner)  and  his  charming  wife.  I  inspected  his 
race-horses  and  drove  about  the  country,  and  on  the  third 
day  took  the  train  to  Napier.  In  this  quiet  little  town  I 
seemed  at  home,  for  several  of  the  Wellington  people  had 
arrived  there  the  day  before  in  the  general  exodus  after  the 
labours  and  frivolities  of  the  parliamentary  sessions.  Carlyon 
and  Spry  had  returned  as  well,  as  also  Mr.  Wilson  and  our 
little  Colonel,  whom  I  found  on  my  arrival  and  in  command 
of  the  house.  Talk,  talk,  talk,  I  never  knew  such  a  colossus 
of  words ;  he  forced  me  into  an  argument  every  time  I 
entered  the  room.  The  next  morning  I  left  by  coach,  having 
said  good-bye  to  Carlyon,  whom  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  the 
last  of. 
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Tuesday,  September  18/A. — Up  at  five.  After  waiting 
some  time  the  coach  turned  up,  a  ramshackle  affair  like  a 
large  buggy.  We  were  very  much  crowded  with  luggage, 
and  I  had  one  other  passenger,  a  member  of  the  armed 
constabulary,  on  the  box  which  made  it  very  uncomfortable. 
The  morning  was  fine  and  we  wound  along  past  the  spit  and 
by  the  edge  of  the  sea  until  the  near  leader  shied  at  a  boat 
and  jumped  up  a  bank.  The  coach  was  just  about  to  turn 
over  when  the  off- wheeler  fell,  which,  saved  us.  We 
unharnessed  the  horses,  and  after  about  twenty  minutes  we 
got  off  again  with  not  much  damage  done.  It  was  fearfully 
cold ;  the  rain  was  not  long  before  it  came  down  and  we  had 
a  very  uncomfortable  time,  journeying  along  a  fearfully 
rough  road  and  crossing  fifty  rivers  up  and  down  hill, 
through  country  that  might  look  fine  on  a  bright  day.  About 
the  middle  of  the  day  we  reached  an  "accommodation  house" 
where  I  ate  my  sandwiches.  We  then  ascended  another 
steep  hill  and  continued  above  the  ocean  line  for  some  time, 
then  doAvn  again  and  along  a  winding  road,  and  so  on.  The 
corners  they  turn  are  frightful  to  see,  I  thought  occasionally 
that  the  road  had  slipped,  as  one  could  not  see  that  it  did  go 
round  the  corner.  It  is  a  descent  of  1250  feet.  One  sees 
the  place  one  is  going  to  below  and  it  looks  like  a  precipice. 
Before  we  descended,  it  came  on  to  snow  and  we  got  fearfully 
cold.  On  reaching  the  bottom  we  entered  a  gully,  luxuriant 
with  beautiful  foliage,  a  perfect  paradise  of  colour,  with  a 
rippling  stream  babbling  through  it.  We  then  ascended 
another  hill  and  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  reached 
Tarawera.  The  day  had  been  very  cold  and  showery ;  my 
coat  was  wet  through  and  I  was  glad  to  get  it  dried  before 
the  kitchen  fire.  This  is  a  comfortable  hotel,  and  we  had  a 
capital  feed.  In  the  evening  I  read  the  tl  Golden  Butterfly," 
and  wrote. 

Wednesday,  19£/i. — We  started  at  half-past  six;  we  had 
two  new  horses  in  the  lead,  one,  a  little  horse  in  the  near,  had 
never  been  in  a  coach  before,  the  other  only  once ;  they  set 
off  with  a  burst,  the  off-horse,  a  fearful  kicker,  getting  his 
leg  over  the  trace  and  nearly  coming  a  "  mucker."  He  got 
away  again  at  a  bolt,  down  hill  and  up  hill,  rounding  some 
very  sharp  corners.  It  was  a  bright  morning,  though 
intensely  cold.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  of  putting  on  an 
extra  lamb's  wool  jersey  and  silk  socks  under  my  stockings, 
but  this  did  not  keep  my  feet  warm.  We  passed  through 
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bush  of  totara  and  other  New  Zealand  trees,  and  the  same 
hilly  country.  We  stopped  at  the  woodmen's  houses  to 
leave  their  weekly  supply  of  meat.  The  hills  were  coated 
with  snow,  the  cold  was  intense,  and  the  poor  driver,  whose 
fingers  were  bleeding  with  the  pulling  of  the  leaders,  was 
in  agonies.  We  now  left  tree  and  bush  and  entered  a  land 
much  resembling  the  Canterbury  plains,  with  tussock  and 
flax,  and  occasionally  a  small  and  inconspicuous  tea-tree.  We 
crossed  one  or  two  creeks  and  gulleys,  up  and  down  several 
small  hills,  along  a  bad  road  which  thoroughly  tired  out  our 
flash  horse.  We  then  commenced  the  plains ;  as  far  as  eye 
could  see,  only  long  dry  bush  and  tussock  with  one  large  hill 
in  the  shape  of  a  lion,  behind  which  Taupiri  stands  out  on 
the  horizon,  on  either  side  dense  wooded  hills,  a  heavy  sandy 
road  and  a  sun,  which  about  mid-day  became  scorching.  At 
about  half-past  twelve  we  arrived  at  a  river,  where  we 
unhorsed  and  ate  our  lunch  which  we  brought  with  us.  I 
had  a  sleep  on  the  tussock  under  the  broiling  sun  and  we 
then  pursued  our  way,  crossing  the  river  which  runs  between 
banks,  now  of  straight  stone  cliffs,  now  of  low  ground  on  its 
own  level.  We  journeyed  thus  for  some  time,  with  great 
difficulty  getting  the  bay  horse  along.  During  this  stage  I 
slept  for  some  time.  We  now  saw  on  the  left  hand  side, 
through  a  gap  in  the  hills,  the  tall  crest  of  Tongariro,  its 
pure  whiteness  fading  away  in  the  cloud  of  smoke  rising  from 
its  crater.  Another  large  mountain  of  the  same  range,  and 
also  completely  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  adjoined  it.  In 
ascending  a  hill  the  leaders  nearly  came  to  grief  in  rushing  a 
bank,  and  then  they  began  to  jib,  so  we  took  the  bay  horse 
out  and  put  him  in  the  pole  and  he  went  better  there.  At 
last  we  came  to  an,  "accommodation  house"  and  a  Maori  Pah. 
AVe  left  the  bay  horse  behind  and  put  the  brown  horse  in  the 
single  lead,  and  after  being  once  started  we  went  fairly.  An 
old  Maori,  who  had  been  fetching  water  in  a  dray,  was  driving 
behind  with  a  boy ;  he  was  not  quite  sober  and  discoursed  on 
the  number  of  pigs  he  had  killed.  At  last  after  coming  full 
tilt  down  a  hill  and  while  trying  to  turn  up  to  the  Pah,  his 
attention  being  turned  to  us  as  he  shouted  "  Good-bye," 
he  turned  clean  over,  not  on  to  the  wheels  but  right 
upside  down,  and  the  most  marvellous  thing  was  that 
neither  he  nor  the  boy  was  hurt,  the  only  thing  he  said  was 

"  Lost  all  te water, it."     I  held  the  horses  while 

the  boy  and  constable  turned  up  the  dray,  all  the  Maori's 
relations,  old  and  young,  came  trooping  down  from  the  Pah  in 
all  sorts  of  costumes.  Soon  afterwards,  as  we  were  going  up 
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a  hill,  the  brown  mare  smashed  a  trace  and  began  to  kick, 
smashing  the  other  trace  and  the  bar.  We  had  another  bar 
with  us  and  so  were  soon  patched  up  and  off  again.  We 
passed  the  lion  hill  on  the  right  and  skirted  the  beautiful 
lake  of  Taupo  with  its  little  island  and  whirlpools,  its 
steaming  banks  and  streams,  and  in  the  distance  the  still 
peaceful  crest  of  the  volcano  pouring  forth  its  clouds  of 
smoke.  We  drove  into  the  township  about  five,  after  passing 
several  Pahs.  I  got  a  room  at  the  hotel  and  at  once  set  off  for 
the  hot  springs.  After  walking  about  a  mile  and  a  half  I 
reached  them  by  a  small  path.  They  run  down  to  a  beautiful 
river,  huge  cliffs  of  volcanic  rock  are  reflected  in  the  quiet 
waters,  and  the  banks  are  hidden  by  steam  from  these 
same  streams.  There  is  one  stream  called  the  "crow's  nest," 
it  is  built  up  of  wood,  in  some  way  hardened  as  stone, 
forming  a  crater  ;  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  stand  on  the  ground 
round  it,  as  one  may  sink  for  some  feet  into  boiling  mud  and 
come  out  like  a  boiled  lobster.  I  got  up  the  crater  and 
looked  down  into  the  stream ;  this  was  foolish,  as  it  spurts  at 
periods  and  I  might  have  had  my  face  scalded.  It  sends  up 
water  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  the  ground  for 
some  distance  is  warm  and  resounds  with  your  tread.  I  did 
not  like  to  examine  many  of  the  streams  as  it  is  dangerous  to 
do  so  without  a  guide,  but  one  I  followed  for  some  way ;  the 
water  was  boiling,  and  the  volumes  of  sulphurous  smoke 
were  stifling.  There  are  also  springs  appearing  at  intervals, 
mere  holes  in  the  earth.  They  have  a  bath  over  one  stream 
and  one  can  change  from  hot  to  cold,  but  I  had  no  time  to 
bathe.  I  left  this  wonderful  scenery  behind  me  ;  the  sun 
had  gone  down  and  the  purple  of  the  sky  was  reflected  in  the 
water  and  tinted  the  stream.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  but 
my  attention  was  called  to  the  scene  before  me — the  large 
calm  lake  with  all  the  evening  tints,  behind  the  range  of 
snowy  mountains,  now  pink  with  the  last  rays  of  the  departed 
sun,  and  Tongariro  still  vomiting  forth  its  cloud  of  rosy 
smoke. 

Thursday,  20th. — Off  before  six.  There  was  a  very  hard 
frost  and  it  was  bitterly  cold.  I  was  the  only  passenger.  We 
had  the  same  coach  that  we  brought  from  Napier.  The  mist 
completely  hid  everything,  and  it  did  not  begin  to  lift  for 
over  an  hour.  At  last  the  sun  broke  out,  and  we  could  see  a 
little  where  we  were  going.  We  halted  at  a  small  stream  to 
leave  some  letters  and  water  the  horses.  There  was  a  camp 
in  front  of  us,  and  a  very  fine  mob  of  cattle.  The  land  is 
very  soft  and  sandy,  though  the  curiously  formed  hills  on 
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either  side  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Some  of  the  hills  are 
wooded,  but  others  raise  their  tall  bare  heads  and  are  of 
grotesque  shapes,  forming  huge  precipices,  behind  them  are 
the  snow  mountains.  We  toiled  on  through  this  sort  of 
thing,  occasionally  stopping  at  a  river  or  creek  to  water  the 
horses,  until  we  reached  the  only  house  in  the  way — a  flax 
whare  with  no  open  windows.  It  stands  by  the  Waikato 
River,  which  is  lovely.  In  front  rises  a  huge  gaunt  pile  of 
stone,  which  looks  impossible  to  ascend ;  this  used  to  be  au 
old  Maori  fighting  Pah.  I  made  one  or  two  sketches.  For 
lunch  I  sat  on  a  box,  and  ate  uncooked  ham  and  eggs,  and 
tea  without  milk  and  bread,  I  was  hungry  and  enjoyed  my 
feed,  the  only  thing  that  went  against  the  grain  was  having 
to  pay  two  shillings  for  it.  The  house  was  continued  with  a 
sort  of  wicker  fence  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe  made.  We 
continued  our  journey,  ascending  and  descending  hills.  At 
2  o'clock  the  sun  became  oppressively  hot;  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  lake,  as  we  passed  through  a  tract  of  country 
almost  entirely  covered  with  tea-tree  scrub,  through  which 
the  hot  springs  boil  up.  We  passed  near  the  spot  where 
poor  Frith  was  drowned,  and  when  we  got  to  Ohinemutu, 
we  were  told  that  a  woman  was  drowned  near  there  this 
morning.  The  lake  is  very  pretty  though  it  is  not  nearly  as 
fine  as  Taupo.  I  put  up  at  the  Lake  House  and  was  surprised 
to  see  hosts  of  Maoris  about  in  the  most  curious  costumes, 
Kiwi  mats,  spears,  and  top  hats.  One  man  had  his  feathers, 
£c.,  correct,  but  had  arranged  a  Scotch  plaid  like  a  kilt,  and 
below  was  a  pair  of  elastic  side  boots.  There  had  been  a  land 
court  held  to  decide  an  important  question,  so  all  the  Maoris 
had  come  down  for  it.  I  walked  round  by  the  Pah  and  had 
a  look  at  their  "  big  house,"  which  is  not  so  fine  as  that  at 
Masterton.  Some  of  the  Maoris  looked  picturesque,  grouped 
before  their  flax  huts.  A  few  are  quite  pretty  and  some  of 
the  children  especially  so.  The  place  is  alive  with  hot 
springs  and  smells  of  sulphur,  and  one  has  to  be  very  careful 
where  one  walks.  On  returning,  I  went  to  the  bath-house, 
and  had  a  sulphur  bath,  which  is  supposed  to  do  one  good. 
After  dinner  I  smoked  and  talked  to  one  or  two  men  here. 
I  went  out  for  a  little  while,  but  found  the  land  court  was 
postponed. 

Friday,  21st. — I  slept  late,  this  being  the  first  good  night's 
rest  I  have  had  for  some  time.  After  breakfast  I  enquired 
about  the  coaches,  and  decided  to  stay  here  till  to-morrow.  I 
tried  to  get  a  horse  and  ride  with  a  party  going  to  the  Geysers, 
but  there  was  none  in  the  place,  so  I  walked  down  to  the 
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Maori  Pah.  I  attempted  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  "  big  house" ; 
I  had  progressed  pretty  well  with  the  drawing,  when  a  Maori 
came  up  and  demanded  money,  as  he  said  I  was  not  allowed 
there  without  paying.  I  politely  but  sternly  refused,  on 
which,  after  applying  to  me  the  few  words  in  his  vocabulary, 
which  were  not  such  as  one  can  repeat,  he  and  several  Maoris 
formed  in  a  row  before  me,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
continue.  There  was  now  a  crowd  round  me  and  as  the  fleas 
were  hopping,  I  thought  it  best  to  retire,  not  having  given 
them  a  penny.  I  then  went  up  to  a  piece  of  rising  ground 
behind  the  Pah  and  there  sketched  the  lake  with  the  Pah  in 
the  foreground ;  they  did  not  discover  me  here,  so  I  got  on 
very  well.  I  remained  the  whole  morning  hard  at  it, 
occasionally  visited  by  a  boy  and  girl.  After  lunch  I 
returned  to  work  and  had  one  or  two  more  visitors ;  there 
was  one  old  man  sitting  just  below  me  with  a  beautiful  Kiwi 
mat,  which  made  me  envious.  Nothing  eventful  happened, 
except  some  most  heathenish  shouts  from  the  other  Pah  and 
a  good  many  shots  fired  in  the  air ;  this  I  afterwards  heard 
was  a  "  Haka."  As  soon  as  it  was  finished  all  the  Maoris  in 
the  Pah,  which  I  was  sketching,  assembled  in  three  different 
parties.  Just  below  me  were  a  lot  with  an  old  white  haired 
man,  stripped  except  a  Kiwi  mat ;  he  had  on  boots  with  elastic 
sides,  which  looked  ridiculous.  All  the  men  were  stripped, 
some  wore  clothes  round  their  waists,  some  had  spears  beau- 
tifully carved,  others  greenstone  and  whalebone  merries, 
there  were  one  or  two  lovely  mats,  one  notably  a  terra-cottu 
colour.  Each  division  did  a  small  dance  in  its  own  section, 
keeping  time  wonderfully.  Then  the  chiefs  came  out  to  meet 
one  another,  and  the  two  divisions  ran  out  and  passed  the 
first  division  in  front  of  the  "  big  house  "  ;  they  then  danced 
round  one  another,  after  which  they  formed  a  square  and 
went  through  the  Haka  (war  dance).  They  moved  their  arms 
and  legs  about  in  the  most  hideous  way,  making  fearful  faces 
putting  out  their  tongues,  &c.  Some  had  feathers  in  their 
ears  and  noses  and  hair,  they  kept  splendid  time  with  their 
feet  and  voices,  shouting  out  their  war  songs.  It  was  the 
most  inspiriting  sight  I  ever  saw,  I  felt  inclined  to  knock  the 
man  next  me  down,  but  seeing  that  he  was  larger  than  I  was 
I  wisely  refrained.  There  must  have  been  150  dancing. 
The  chiefs  behaved  in  the  most  wild  way,  whirling  their 
merries  in  the  air  and  making  blind  dashes.  One  old  man 
nearly  came  to  fighting  in  earnest ;  they  all  were  fearfully 
excited.  The  women  kept  time  with  them,  making  the  most 
disgusting  grimaces  and  wriggling  their  bodies  in  the  most 
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astonishing  way ;  they  looked  absolutely  ghastly.  After  one 
or  two  movements  with  their  guns  and  spears,  they  fired  in 
the  air,  for  the  guns  were  loaded.  After  they  had  finished, 
some  of  the  chiefs,  who  had  become  terribly  excited,  danced 
by  themselves,  running  and  skipping  about  in  the  most 
frantic  way.  Then  the  women  began  and  danced  in  the 
most  extraordinary  fashion.  I  remained  in  the  Pah  for  some 
time  on  the  chance  of  their  beginning  again.  It  appears  a 
decision  was  given  yesterday  against  the  smaller  tribe,  who 
challenged  the  other,  and  the  Haka  I  saw,  was  the  reply  that 
they  were  ready.  I  took  my  sketching  materials  to  the  hotel 
and  went  down  to  the  other  Pah  where  I  found  several 
families  in  their  baths.  They  wall  in  a  piece  of  ground  over 
the  spring,  so  forming  a  bath  in  which  father,  mother,  and 
the  whole  family  lie  together,  soaking  in  the  boiling  water. 
They  were  also  cooking  by  means  of  it,  and  were  most  anxious 
I  should  join  them ;  I  recognised  one  of  my  admirers  in  a 
boy  who  had  watched  me  sketching.  I  had  a  long  yarn  with 
a  Maori  who  was  bathing  alone,  and  then  hearing  a  noise  I 
made  for  the  direction  from  which  it  came,  and  found  some 
girls  dancing,  and  their  mother,  one  of  those  who  made 
herself  most  hideous  in  the  Haka,  came  up  and  tried  to  catch 
her  daughter.  She  dodged  her,  and  then  ensued  a  most 
amusing  family  chase ;  the  mother  tried  stratagem  but  to  no 
purpose,  so  seizing  a  wooden  merry  she  made  for  that  girl. 
She  chased  her  several  times  round  the  enclosure,  then  the 
girl  made  for  the  gate  where  I  was  standing ;  I  seeing  the 
mother  was  unpopular  and  knowing  that  it  is  always  best  to 
be  on  the  strongest  side,  let  her  pass  out.  For  a  moment  I 
thought  the  woman  would  go  for  me,  but  she  continued  her 
chase,  and  at  last  was  stopped  by  some  more  women,  and  the 
girl  escaped.  The  Tauranga  Coach  turned  up  just  after  we 
had  had  dinner.  I  went  up  to  a  man  whose  face  I  thought  I 
knew,  he  was  Captain  Delmage ;  he  knew  George  Beck  in 
Ceylon,  and  I  had  met  him  once  at  the  "  Thatched  House 
Club,"  he  is  bound  for  the  lakes  to-morrow,  so  we  go 
together. 

Saturday,  22nd. — After  breakfast  and  a  sulphur  bath 
Captain  Delmage,  Burke,  and  I  walked  to  the  Maori  Pah  of 
the  other  tribe.  He  talked  to  several  of  the  natives.  On 
the  way  I  bought  a  merry  for  15s.,  beating  the  man  down 
from  £2.  I  ought  to  have  got  it  for  10s. ;  however,  it  is  not 
bad  for  the  money.  At  the  Pah  they  had  killed  a  bullock, 
and  were  eating  it  raw.  It  was  a  squalid  little  place.  We 
talked  to  some  of  the  women,  and  bargained  for  greenstone, 
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&c.,  but  could  not  come  to  terms.  We  left  the  hotel  at 
2  o'clock  in  a  first-rate  coach  and  four.  Our  party  consisted 
of  Captain  Delmage  (whom  we  made  pay-master),  Burke,  a 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKay,  Mr.  Blundell  of  Wellington,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Minchin  of  Christchurch,  their  son,  and  myself.  After 
ten  miles  and  a  half  drive  we  came  to  Whakarewarewa, 
where  we  stopped  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  We  walked  round 
the  Pah,  and  then  having  secured  a  guide  we  went  round  the 
small  terraces  of  sulphur,  through  which  at  intervals  the 
steam  boils  up.  There  are  several  geysers  ;  some  occasionally 
shoot  up  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet.  They  always  spit  up 
stones  that  are  thrown  in.  There  are  also  mud  geysers  and 
plenty  of  hot  streams.  Coming  back  we  were  tailed  up  by 
a  most  muscular  young  woman,  who  called  herself  Annie. 
She  said  we  had  taken  her  as  our  guide  as  well.  She  stopped 
the  way,  and  by  main  force  kept  us  back — a  most  ignominious 
position ;  however  we  pacified  her  at  last,  and  made  our  way 
back  to  the  Pah.  We  then  had  a  small  Haka  of  twenty.  They 
danced  it  very  well,  but  did  not  get  so  excited  as  they  some- 
times do.  An  old  woman  with  a  child  on  her  back  attempted 
to  join  in.  The  Maoris  had  brought  over  thirty-two  bottles 
of  rum  from  the  hotel  in  the  morning,  and  finished  it  all 
while  we  waited.  We  saw  the  narrow  sulphur  lake  where 
poor  Frith  was  drowned.  It  is  not  more  than  forty  feet 
broad,  but  very  deep;  it  is  walled  in  by  volcanic  rock.  There 
were  two  Scotchmen  up  there,  who  had  been  living  for  some 
months  in  this  Pah  for  the  sake  of  these  waters,  as  they  have 
great  healing  qualities.  We  at  last  got  once  more  under 
weigh,  and  ascending  a  hill  of  tussock  by  a  very  bad  sandy 
road,  entered  the  bush ;  it  was  beautiful,  with  an  endless 
variety  of  ferns  and  creepers.  We  came  after  some  time 
to  a  lake  shut  in  by  volcanic  rocks,  partially  covered 
with  bush.  On  passing  this,  another  appeared  eighty  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  last.  They  call  this  the  green  lake, 
from  its  colour.  The  bush  in  some  places  runs  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  reflections  add  to  its  charm.  At  a 
little  past  five  we  arrived  at  Wairoa,  a  very  small  place, 
swarming  with  Maori  dwellings,  there  being  only  one  other 
wooden  house.  The  hotel  is  comfortable  and  clean.  We 
were  glad  to  get  on  our  legs  once  more,  as  we  had  been 
fearfully  shaken  in  our  drive.  We  at  once  set  off  to  see  the 
waterfall ;  we  came  upon  it  suddenly,  and  it  is  a  splendid 
sight, — a  long  fall  between  banks  of  most  luxuriant  ferns  and 
scrub,  and  then  the  water  falls  over  boulders  and  volcanic 
rocks  of  twisted  shapes.  On  returning,  we  went  over  the 
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"big  house,"  which  has  some  very  good  specimens  of  New 
Zealand  carving.  The  eyes  of  the  monsters  here  are  formed 
with  half-sovereigns.  We  arranged  for  a  Haka,  and  then 
returned  to  dinner.  Some  of  our  party  stopped  to  talk  to 
the  Maori  woman,  Sophia,  who  is  most  intelligent,  and  speaks 
English  very  well.  Kate,  her  rival,  is  younger  and  stronger, 
but  she  is  unfortunately  rather  deaf.  At  eight  we  went  off, 
conducted  by  a  lot  of  Maoris  to  the  "  big  house."  Nearly 
all  the  tribe  were  assembled  there,  and  after  a  few  minutes' 
mustering  and  calling  the  names,  the  dance  began.  There 
were  about  twenty  men  and  the  same  number  of  women. 
We  all  sat  back  in  a  part  partitioned  off.  It  was  a  curious 
sensation  :  there,  in  a  quaint  old  house  of  flax,  the  woodwork 
carved  with  grotesque  figures  and  patterns,  and  lit  by  a  few 
tallow  candles  on  sticks,  we  sat  listening  to  the  shouts  of  the 
chorus,  whilst  our  eyes  were  dazed  with  the  movements  of 
the  dance.  All  were  fearfully  excited,  almost  incited  to 
madness.  One  man  twisted  and  turned  himself,  rolled  his 
eyes,  and  exhibited  his  tongue,  whilst  the  perspiration  poured 
from  his  limbs  and  face,  Sophia  had  two  pretty  daughters 
dancing.  At  half-time  they  called  for  liquor,  and  beer  was 
brought  in,  in  large  cans ;  those  who  were  teetotalers  drank 
syrup.  After  this  refreshment  (some  drinking  behind  their 
hats,  so  that  the  quantity  they  took  should  not  be  seen) 
they  recommenced  with  redoubled  energy,  the  men  this  time 
taking  the  front  rank.  .There  was  a  pretty  little  girl  of 
about  twelve,  who  had  sung  "  Dare  to  be  a  Daniel "  very 
prettily  to  us  before  dinner,  who  ought  not  to  have  witnessed 
it.  She  was  quite  carried  away,'  dancing  with  the  rest. 
I  tried  to  make  a  sketch,  but  the  light  was  too  bad.  After 
another  spell  they  asked  us  for  a  song,  so  Mr.  Minchin  sang 
"Drink,  puppy,  drink,"  and  we  all. joined  in  the  chorus. 
Next  we  gave  them  "The  Midshipmite,"  then  "Auld  Lang 
Syne."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M^Kay  (the  hotel  keeper  and  his 
wife)  led,  and  made  us  join  hands  and  dance  round  in  the 
circle,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  Maoris,  who  seemed  to 
think  it  was  an  English  "Haka";  in  this  Sophia  joined. 
We  then  sang  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  the  natives  all  singing, 
some  knowing  it  better  than  we  did.  They  cheered  us  and 
followed  us  all  the  way  to  the  hotel,  and  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  men.  I  sat  up  rather  late 
with  Mr.  Minchin  and  the  landlord,  who  told  me  a  great 
deal  about  the  Maoris ;  he  is  quite  dependent  on  them,  as  he 
only  has  a  native  lease,  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 
He  put  me  up  to  a  wrinkle  for  keeping  off  the  flies,  by  twisting 
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a  number  of  dead  walnut  leaves  and  placing  them  near  the 
ceiling.  He  told  us  that  the  Haka  we  had  just  seen  was  the 
best  they  have  had  for  some  time ;  they  really  got  excited 
without  being  drunk. 

Sunday,  23rd. — Were  up  at  seven.  A  glorious  bright 
morning,  scarcely  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  After  a  good  breakfast 
we  started  at  7.30  with  Sophia  and  six  boatmen.  We  walked 
for  half  a  mile  or  so  down  a  steep  hill  through  some  bush  to 
the  lake's  edge,  and  got  into  a  long  whale-boat.  The  men 
rowed  us  well  and  quickly  through  the  first  small  lake,  with 
an  island  in  the  middle.  It  looked  a  lovely  spot ;  the  bushy 
hills  descending  from  Wairoa.  We  could  hear  the  roar  of 
the  waterfall,  and  we  got  occasional  glimpses  of  its  waters, 
and  then  we  came  upon  the  full  open  part  of  Lake  Tarawera. 
It  is  very  wide,  and  the  sides  are  banked  by  volcanic  cliffs, 
overgrown  with  scrub.  Behind,  rise  huge  quaintly-shaped 
mountains.  The  whole  is  grey  and  weird,  though  the  sun 
did  its  best  to  brighten  it.  The  men  stopped  in  one  place 
for  a  drink,  and  then  rowed  on  till  we  came  to  a  man  fishing 
for  cray  fish.  We  bought  some,  and  were  horrified  to  see 
the  Maoris  eat  them  alive,  shell  and  all.  We  then  rounded 
a  corner  and  entered  another  narrower  lake,  where  we  rowed 
between  banks  of  bush-covered  stone.  When  we  reached 
our  destination,  we  sent  our  lunch  on  in  a  canoe  and  walked. 
After  following  a  winding  path  for  half  a  mile  or  so  we  came 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  there,  according  to  the  Guide 
Book, "  The  White  Terrace  burst  upon  our  enraptured  gaze." 
Not  at  all !  The  terrace  looked  dwarfed  by  the  surrounding 
scrub  and  expanse  of  country,  mlt  seemed  no  more  than  a 
small  patch  of  sulphur,  such  as  nve  saw  yesterday.  After 
walking  some  way  further  the  canoe  ferried  us  across  the 
stream,  and  we  started  to  ascend  the  terrace.  We  walked 
along  a  flat  piece  of  the  sulphur  land,  covered  with  water 
some  two  inches  deep.  Most  of  the  party  wore  old  shoes 
and  slippers,  as  the  water  is  supposed  to  spoil  one's  boots, 
but  as  I  had  no  old  boots  I  u  lumped  "  it.  In  a  short  time 
we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  White  Terrace,  and  then  the 
magnificent  beauty  of  the  scene  struck  us.  Terrace  on 
terrace  of  sulphur,  eaten,  by  the  movement  of  the  water 
over  it,  into  little  holes,  much  resembling  coral ;  on  every 
flat  ledge  deep  holes  of  water,  a  most  perfect  but  not  trans- 
parent blue — unfathomable.  The  water  constantly  poured 
over  them ;  behind  were  the  fumes  from  the  huge  crater. 
We  followed  Sophia  carefully,  lest  we  should  by  chance  slip 
into  a  bottomless  pit  of  boiling  water.  •  There  were  many 
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incrusted  sticks,  leaves,  &c.,  but  we  were  not  allowed  to 
remove  them.  We  passed  up  the  steps  and  stood  beside  the 
crater.  It  is  a  large  pool  of  seething  water,  now  and  again 
the  water  is  thrown  up  to  some  distance,  but  at  no  time 
very  far.  We  next  descended  some  way  and  stood  in  front 
of  the  Cauldron—  a  huge  geyser,  which  sometimes  ejects 
water  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet.  The  fumes  were  stifling, 
and  the  water  seemed  mad  with  rage  as  it  dashed  itself  up 
against  the  sides  and  in  the  middle.  We  continued  our  way 
until  we  came  to  what  I  consider  the  most  interesting  sight 
of  all — the  mud  geysers.  Small  craters  ejecting  mud,  which 
always  falls  back  in  some  perfect  figure,  either  geometrical  or 
that  of  a  flower.  Some  of  our  party  destroyed  the  regularity 
by  throwing  in  more  mud.  There  are  also  miniature  volcanoes, 
banked  up  with  mud  and  sulphur,  and  on  the  summit  a 
perfect  crater  ejecting  mud.  Some  are  active  and  some  are 
not,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  space  is  a  pool  of  boiling  mud. 
We  passed  on  some  way  till  we  came  to  a  deep  hole,  called 
after  the  Devil.  There  is  no  water  to  be  seen,  but  it  keeps 
up  a  continuous  angry  roar  like  some  hundreds  of  wild  beasts 
mad  with  hunger.  It  is  the  most  awful  thing  there,  and 
inconceivable.  On  our  way  down  we  passed  the  "  Porridge 
Pot."  It  is  much  like  the  other  mud  holes,  save  that  the 
contents  are  white  and  supposed  to  be  good  medicinally,  as 
well  as  being  a  luxury.  I  tasted  it,  but  did  not  like  it.  It 
tasted  much  like  other  mud.  The  old  Maoris  always  ask 
for  it  before  they  die.  We  had  lunch  by  the  side  of  the 
ferry.  The  cray  fish  cooked  in  the  steam  hole  were  excellent, 
but  indigestible ;  the  potatoes  were  also  delicious.  We  were 
then  rowed  across  Lake  Rotomahana  in  the  canoe ;  it  separates 
the  two  terraces.  There  is  another  smaller  and  irregular 
terrace  almost  played  out,  which  we  saw  from  the  water. 
The  Pink  Terrace  looked  lovely  from  the  lake,  it  is  more 
regular  and  smaller  than  the  White,  and  has  riot  the  small 
steps  full  of  deep  pools  which  belong  to  the  latter.  The 
most  astonishing  thing  is  that  it  is  covered  with  names, 
written  in  pencil.  How  could  anyone  with  the  instincts  of 
a  gentleman  desecrate  a  work  of  nature  in  this  way  ?  Two 
of  our  party  wrote  theirs  and  wrere  caught,  but  as  we  failed 
to  find  their  names,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  escaped  without 
the  fine  of  £11.  On  one  side  of  the  Pink  Terrace  is  a 
sulphur  pool,  but  as  it  is  very  deep  and  hot  our  guide  would 
not  let  us  bathe  there,  so  we  walked  towards  the  top  and  took 
our  bath  in  the  pools  there.  They  are  not  so  deep  as  those 
of  the  White.  We  went  through  five  baths,  getting  hotter 
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and  hotter  as  we  reached  the  summit,  till  at  last  we  had  to 
run  for  fear  of  being  scalded.  It  was  a  glorious  sensation, 
and  I  believe  it  is  good  for  one.  The  day  had  clouded  over 
after  eleven,  but  though  dull  it  kept  fine  and  warm.  Three 
of  us  with  Sophia  rowed  across  the  lake,  she  pointed  out 
where  Kate's  boat  upset  and  where  she  herself  saved  the 
man  who  was  drunk.  There  is  great  rivalry  between  them. 
Kate  is  the  hotel  favourite,  but  Sophia  is  older  and  more 
experienced.  We  did  not  get  into  the  whale  boat  until  past 
four.  The  men  rowed  pretty  well  with  the  exception  of 
Thompson,  who  struck.  "We  stopped  at  a  small  Pah  to  give 
back  some  pannikins  we  had  borrowed,  and  then  we  could 
not  get  the  men  on.  Thompson  demanded  milk,  and  ran  all 
over  the  boat  to  try  and  find  some.  At  last  when  we  were 
well  in  the  middle  of  the  big  lake  they  put  up  the  sail.  A 
squall  was  coming  up  and  we  shipped  several  seas  ;  the 
water  was  rough,  and  we  made  no  progress ;  the  rain  and 
wind  came  on,  we  had  a  good  list  on,  so  we  made  them  take 
down  the  sail,  and  with  difficulty  got  them-  to  row.  After 
some  hard  pulling  we  reached  land  at  a  little  past  six.  The 
wind  had  gone  down,  and  the  water  was  once  more  calm. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  hotel  we  found  all  the  people  quite 
anxious  about  us,  as  they  thought  we  had  met  with  an 
accident.  Some  people  had  arrived  and  taken  most  of  our 
rooms,  but  I  kept  mine.  The  coach  had  been  waiting  since 
four,  but  we  decided  not  to  go  back  till  the  morning, 
especially  as  the  driver  was  drunk ;  he  had  found  some  food 
and  put  up  the  horses.  After  a  good  square  meal,  we  sat 
outside  and  chatted  to  the  Maoris.  Kate  was  got  up  exten- 
sively in  a  beautiful  black  silk  with  a  lace  hat,  and  the 
Royal  Humane  Society's  medal  on  her  right  breast.  She  is 
a  very  intelligent  woman,  though  very  deaf ;  she  lent  me  an 
interesting  book  about  the  Maoris.  I  saw  in  the  morning 
on  the  way  to  the  boat  a  mad  Maori  woman,  clad  in  a  mat, 
her  hair  adorned  with  creepers.  It  was  a  most  melancholy 
sight. 

Monday,  24fA. — It  had  been  raining  hard  in  the  night,  and 
was  still  cloudy  and  showery.  Captain  Delmage  settled  up 
with  the  landlord.  It  looked  bad  when  Sophia  was  called 
into  the  bar  and  the  door  closed.  We  did  not  leave  on  such 
good  terms  with  Mr.  McKay  as  when  we  arrived.  Here  are 
some  items  from  the  bill: — Colonial  beer,  per  gallon,  for 
"  Haka,"  6s. ;  beer,  bottled,  2s.  6d. ;  whiskey,  10s. ;  syrup, 
6s. ;  tea,  Is.  a  cup ;  row  in  a  boat,  £5  10s ;  food  for  men 
(twenty  ship's-biscuits  at  most),  7s. ;  canoe,  £1  10s. ;  a 
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double  price  for  Sophia,  because  she  was  not  an  authorised 
guide ;  10s.  for  a  man  to  see  we  did  no  harm — a  spy  in  fact, 
who  really  never  came.  To  charge  us  for  our  own  spy,  pre- 
posterous !  Other  charges  were  quite  as  bad,  and  were  all 
done  by  the  landlord,  including  9s.  for  claret  which  we  never 
saw,  and  he  said  was  stolen.  Of  course,  all  this  money  goes 
back  to  the  landlord,  as  what  the  natives  get  they  drink. 
After  lunch  we  went  down  to  the  Pah,  and  witnessed  some  of 
the  business  of  the  Land  Court ;  it  was  not  interesting.  The 
Maori  assessor  was  drunk  and  asleep.  We  yarned  a  little 
with  a  man  who  buys  land  for  stations,  and  then  set  off  for 
Sulphur  Point.  We  were  amused  to  see  some  men  boring 
for  water;  they  had  broken  one  pipe  and  were  trying 
another,  but  only  got  hot  water,  as  they  were  in  the  wrong 
place.  We  bathed  in  the  bath  where  the  woman  was 
drowned  last  week ;  it  is  not  out  of  one's  depth,  but  she  is 
supposed  to  have  fainted.  The  water  is  very  hot  and  strong 
with  sulphur,  and  is  constantly  bubbling;  in  some  places  it 
is  almost  too  hot  to  bear.  We  stayed  in  twenty  minutes, 
and  when  we  came  out  we  looked  like  boiled  lobsters.  We 
had  wisely  left  all  our  jewellery  behind,  but  all  our  money 
turned  black  in  our  pockets.  I  went  to  bed,  feeling  no 
better  for  my  bath,  very  flushed  and  sleepy  also,  with  rather 
a  sore  throat.  I  don't  think  it  is  ever  a  good  thing  to  go 
into  hot  water  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Tuesday,  25th. — I  saw  Captain  Blake  and  the  buggy, 
which  is  only  a  spider.  I  spent  an  hour  in  trying  to  persuade 
the  man  to  take  me,  but  the  opposition  man  got  hold  of 
him  and  tried  to  prejudice  him,  so  he  said  he  had  to  carry 
67  Ibs.  of  sugar.  At  last  he  promised  to  take  me.  It  came 
on  to  rain  very  heavily,  so  I  packed  my  things  in  a  small 
handbag  Blake  lent  me,  paid  my  bill,  said  good-bye  all  round, 
and  was  off  at  eleven.  The  man  did  not  take  the  sugar,  it 
was  all  humbug.  He  had  improvised  a  seat  with  a  piece  of 
board,  tying  me  in  with  rope.  It  cleared  up  soon  after  we 
left,  and  we  made  our  way  along  the  Taupo  road  pleasantly 
enough,  the  dust  being  nicely  laid.  After  progressing  some 
three  or  four  miles,  we  met  the  three  new  chums  who  had 
been  up  to  the  terraces.  They  were  stuck  up  as  their  near 
mare  would  not  budge  an  inch ;  they  tried  beer  to  no  effect, 
so  we  gave  them  the  lead  and  she  followed.  After  a  short 
time,  our  man  offered  to  change,  as,  although  Blake  weighs 
18  stone,  we  had  the  lighter  weight.  This  they  accepted  and 
we  jogged  along  pretty  well,  though  the  mare  looked  bad. 
About  four  o'clock,  having  branched  off  into  the  Waikato  road 
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through  tussock  and  fern,  we  stopped  for  a  spell,  and  I  ate 
some  sandwiches  I  had  brought.  Blake  walked  on  and  after 
some  time  I  followed,  but  the  buggy  caught  me  up,  so  I  got 
in.  The  mare  was  doing  no  work  at  all,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  winding  hill  which  we  had  to  cross,  I  got  out  and  walked. 
The  road  wound  round  and  round,  higher  and  higher,  till 
after  about  three  miles,  as  the  sun  was  sinking,  I  arrived  at 
Manugeiti.  I  met  the  other  driver  on  the  way  going  to  look 
after  our  man.  The  "Accommodation  House"  is  small  but 
very  clean.  It  is  kept  by  Pe-Whikis  and  his  sisters,  cousins, 
and  aunts.  The  name  signifies  "  little  mountain."  One  has 
to  supply  one's  own  food,  and  as  ours  was  behind,  we  had  to 
trust  to  the  Maoris  and  the  new  chums.  We  had  been  wise 
in  bringing  preserved  meats.  However,  our  host  had  some 
wild  pig  fried  in  chops  to  a  cinder.  We  managed  to  get  a 
feed  somehow,  after  which  one  of  the  men  came  in  for  some 
beer  and  brandy  for  the  mare ;  however,  before  he  reached 
her  she  was  dead.  The  two  men  were  fearfully  cut  up  the 
whole  evening.  After  our  feed  we  played  euchre.  The  day 
had  been  fine  and  latterly  quite  hot.  The  three  Englishmen 
came  from  Lancashire  and  were  very  north  country.  Blake 
had  been  to  make  peace  between  two  tribes  in  the  district. 

Wednesday,  2Qth. — We  were  up  at  six  and  had  breakfast 
off  the  beef  we  had  brought,  but  did  not  get  away  till  nearly 
eight  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  making  a  single  buggy  out  of 
a  double  one.  The  morning  was  fine  but  rather  cold.  I  had 
improved  my  seat  by  improvising  a  back  seat  like  a  dog-cart 
with  a  piece  of  bough  attached  by  rope  as  a  foot  rest.  The 
way,  after  crossing  the  hills,  was  bad  and  uninteresting — 
monotonous,  undulating  country  the  whole  way  to  the 
Waikato.  We  had  lunch  by  the  side  of  a  mud  stream — the 
beef  and  our  friend's  provisions.  The  one  horse  carried  us 
very  well  over  the  sandy  track ;  the  way  consisted  of  simply 
tussock  and  fern,  here  and  there  a  cabbage  tree  and  in  the 
distance  the  mountains,  one  high  one  standing  out  by  itself, 
behind  which  lies  Cambridge.  We  descended  a  steep  hill  to 
the  river  Waikato  and  passed  a  very  fine  waterfall.  The 
river  is  deep,  swift,  and  wide,  and  the  land  round  it  is  good. 
We  saw  fences,  the  first  sign  of  civilisation.  We  skirted  the 
edge  of  the  river  for  some  time  ;  at  last  we  crossed  it  and 
continued  our  way  along  a  good  road  between  tracks  of  fine 
land  past  the  mountain  and  Sir  James  Fergusson's  place, 
which  has  been  much  improved  and  is  well  stocked.  At 
about  six  we  rolled  into  Cambridge.  It  is  a  small  township 
with  three  hotels.  I  stayed  at  Gillet's.  The  sun  went 
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down  mildly  and  closed  a  fine  hot  day ;  during  the  drive  I 
was  so  sleepy  that  I  nearly  fell  off  behind.  After  a  good 
square  meal  I  read  and  talked  and  played  euchre.  I  finished 
the  "  Golden  Butterfly,"  and  was  much  disappointed ;  as  a 
burlesque  it  is  clever,  but  as  a  tale  of  real  life  it  is  absurdly 
exaggerated. 

Thursday,  21th. — Started  at  8.15  in  a  four-horsed  coach 
for  Hamilton.  We  drove  along  a  good  road  and  through 
good  country,  though  not  remarkable  for  its  beauty.  Blake 
came  on  with  us;  he  would  not  let  me  pay  for  my  drive 
with  him,  as  he  had  chartered  the  buggy.  We  stayed  a 
short  time  at  Hamilton  and  then  drove  on,  crossing  the 
Waikato  by  a  fine  bridge  to  the  junction.  We  played 
euchre  and  read  and  slept  till  we  reached  Auckland  at  4.15, 
eighty  miles  in  six  hours  through  plains.  The  country  was  not 
very  interesting ;  in  some  places  we  saw  Maoris.  The  rain 
came  on  during  the  afternoon.  I  felt  at  once  the  difference 
in  the  climate,  it  was  so  very  warm.  On  reaching  Auckland 
I  at  once  went  to  the  Union  Office,  and  then  down  to  the 
wharf,  where  I  got  my  box  which  had  been  sent  on,  I  had  to 
pay  ten  shillings  before  I  was  cleared.  I  drove  up  to  the 
club  and  had  my  name  put  down. 

***** 

The  rest  of  this  day  and  the  28th  were  spent  in  meeting 
and  calling  on  many  friends.  Hugh  describes  Auckland  as 
"  a  fine  town,  though  the  buildings  are  not  as  good  in  them- 
selves as  those  of  Christchurch  and  Dunedin.  The  wharf  is 
fine  and  the  harbour  beautiful.  Engaged  a  berth  in  the 
*  Bingarooma.' " 

Saturday,  29<A. — A  disagreeable  wet  morning.  I  packed 
my  things,  and  took  a  cab  down  to  the  steamer,  "  The 
Glenelg."  She  is  a  very  respectable  boat  of  about  100  tons ; 
a  large  number  of  old  friends  were  on  board.  We  had  a 
wretchedly  wet  and  cold  passage,  so  that  we  were  not  able 
to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery.  I  consoled  myself  by  talking 
to  a  pretty  girl,  Miss  Hickson,  whom  I  saw  on  the  wharf 
yesterday,  she  comes  from  Melbourne,  and  is  travelling  with 
an  invalid  friend  who  is  taking  the  baths.  In  three  hours 
we  reached  our  destination,  Wai-wera,  after  a  rather  rough 
passage.  Delmage  and  Burke  were  with  us,  we  had  to  land 
part  way  by  boat,  which  Delmage  nearly  upset  with  his 
weight.  The  hotel  was  pretty  full,  we  were  in  all  about 
sixty.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Minchin  were  there  ;  he  had  been  out 
fishing  and  had  caught  two  trout.  After  seeing  my  room 
and  having  lunch,  I  walked  down  with  him  to  the  boatman, 
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and  made  arrangements  to  go  over  to  Kawau  to-morrow  if 
fine.  We  then  all  went  down  to  the  baths  and  spent  an  hour, 
soaking  in  the  hot  water ;  it  is  about  twice  as  large  as  the 
Priest's  bath  and  deep ;  so  that  one  can  swim  in  it,  but  unlike 
that  at  Rotoma  it  is  mineral.  It  is  badly  ventilated,  and  as 
the  steam  cannot  escape  is  very  fatiguing.  I  then  had  a 
siesta,  and  came  down  to  find  my  place  in  a  small  and  most 
noisy  room.  After  dinner  and  a  smoke,  we  danced  in  a  fine 
large  room,  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  We  also  had  some 
singing  and  music  (?)  but  the  piano  was  so  cracked  that  its 
utterances  were  excruciating.  The  party  was  about  the 
slowest  I  have  ever  met,  none  of  them  could  dance.  Miss 
Hickson  was  not  there ;  she  was  attending  to  her  invalid 
friend.  The  weather  looked  a  little  finer.  Wai-wera  is  a 
pretty  place  situated  in  a  bay,  the  river  of  the  same  name 
flows  into  the  sea  at  this  point.  The  wooded  hill  sides  are 
covered  with  dense  bush,  and  the  most  beautiful  and  varied 
foliage.  One  tree  in  summer  is  bright  with  a  thousand 
crimson  flowers.  A  rock  or  island  stands  out  on  the  left,  and 
in  the  distance  Kawau  and  other  islands  in  the  bay  are 
visible. 

Sunday,  3Qth. — We  had  a  bath  before  breakfast,  it  was 
most  delicious,  the  temperature  being  105*.  I  don't  think 
they  are  good  for  people  not  suffering  from  skin  complaints. 
The  morning  was  so  showery  that  we  decided  not  to  go  to 
Kawau.  This  place  looked  wonderfully  pretty  with  the  dark 
back-ground  of  purple  cloud,  the  sun  playing  upon  the  ripple 
at  our  feet.  After  attempting  to  write  a  little  and  generally 
loafing,  Minchin,  Burke,  and  I  walked  along  the  beach  over 
many  rocks,  covered  with  rock-oysters,  which  we  stopped  to 
try  and  found  very  nice.  We  walked  for  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  until  we  came  to  some  caves,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  jealously  guarded  by  swarms  of  sand  flies,  which  com- 
pletely blackened  the  walls,  so  that  we  found  it  impossible  to 
enter.  The  rain  came  on,  and  we  had  to  take  shelter  under 
some  trees.  We  had  a  very  noisy  dinner,  and  afterwards  we 
loafed  and  read,  but  could  not  possibly  go  out  owing  to  the 
downpour  of  rain.  After  tea  we  walked  about  the  gardens, 
up  and  down  the  avenues,  and  watched  the  amusing  flirta- 
tions of  certain  couples,  which  gave  rise  to  various  cynical 
reflections. 

Monday,  October  1st. — Had  a  bath  before  breakfast;  the 
morning  was  gloriously  fine.  Saw  Delmage  off;  he  was 
going  out  fishing.  We  gave  him  three  cheers  as  he  left  the 
shore.  Coming  back  we  saw  some  Maori  bones,  which  were 
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turned  up  close  to  the  hotel.  They  are  seen  half  projecting 
through  the  sand.  The  legend  runs  thus : — That  a  certain 
tribe,  living  hard  by,  made  an  onslaught  and  annihilated 
their  foes,  whom,  when  they  had  devoured,  they  discovered 
to  be  their  second  cousins,  once  removed;  to  avenge  the 
insult  they  slew  and  ate  another  neighbouring  tribe,  and  so 
satisfied  their  consciences.  Our  steamer  turned  up  at  eleven, 
but  it  was  not  until  many  cart  loads  of  cargo  had  gone  down 
that  we  got  under  weigh  at  twelve.  We  had  a  slow,  showery, 
and  cold  passage  back  to  Auckland,  which  we  reached  at 
about  three.  We  saw  the  last  of  Delmage,  waving  his  hand- 
kerchief from  his  small  boat  in  the  bay,  and  we  could  almost 
hear  his  voice  in  the  distance ;  we  felt  quite  melancholy 
without  him,  and  kept  on  repeating :  — 

"  Oh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." 

On  reaching  Auckland  I  went  to  the  club,  post  office,  &c. 


Tuesday,  2nd. — Was  up  early ;  went  to  the  post  office, 

paid  calls I  started  for  Mount  Eden,  but  after 

walking  up  to  its  base  returned,  as  it  came  on  to  pour  so 
hard  with  rain,  that  all  hope  of  viewing  it  was  in  vain.  It 
stands  quite  by  itself,  being  an  extinct  volcano,  and  having  a 
most  perfect  crater.  From  its  summit  one  can  see  twelve 
extinct  volcanoes,  as  well  as  getting  a  splendid  view  of  the 
harbour  and  town.  After  lunch  I  met  Burke,  who  lent  me 
eight  pounds  and  Brisco  five,  so  I  paid  my  bill  and  my 
passage  to  Sydney,  and  then  having  said  good-bye,  drove 
down  to  the  quay.  I  felt  somewhat  melancholy  as  we 
steamed  out  of  Auckland  harbour,  while  the  sun  set  behind 
its  pleasant  hills.  So  ended  a  showery  but  warm  day  in  a 
peaceful,  fine  night. 

Wednesday,  3rd. — After  a  good  night — though  the  boat 
rolled  considerably — we  reached  Russell.  I  did  not  wake  till 
we  had  left  that  place  and  were  steaming  in  beautifully  calm 
water  up  to  the  coaling  station.  After  breakfast  we  went 
on  deck.  The  scene  was  most  beautiful ;  the  numerous  pretty 
little  islands  covered  with  ti-tree,  which  in  the  morning  sun 
looked  green  and  bright,  and  countless  bays,  backed  by  the 
thickly-wooded  hills.  The  ship  was  anchored  near.  Truly 
it  can  be  called  the  Bay  of  Islands.  At  ten  o'clock  we  took 
a  boat,  and  asked  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schoerm  to  come  with  us. 
We  rowed  down  the  bay  in  the  direction  of  Russell,  calling 
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at  various  bays  and  creeks,  where  we  devoured  the  oysters. 
After  rowing  for  about  an  hour,  we  dragged  the  boat  across 
a  small  strip  of  sand  and  shingle  that  joins  a  small  island  to 
the  main  land,  intending  to  row  over  to  Russell,  which  was 
now  in  sight,  but  on  consideration  thought  it  would  be  too 
far,  and  so  rowed  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  Mrs. 
ISchoerm  and  I  walking  across,  while  Burke  brought  round 
the  boat.  We  had  a  hard  pull  back  to  the  coaling  station 
(which  is  about  six  miles  from  Russell),  the  wind  being 
against  us.  We  reached  the  ship  in  time  for  lunch.  At 
half-past  three  we  left,  steaming  down  the  harbour,  stopping 
a  short  time  at  Russell  while  the  steam  launch  took  away 
some  of  the  coalers.  It  is  a  small  township  of  about  fifty  or 
sixty  houses,  situated  in  one  of  the  numerous  bays.  It  was 
the  first  town  built  in  the  colony,  although  it  has  not 
prospered,  owing  to  the  want  of  back  country.  The  opening 
of  the  harbour  is  very  pretty ;  rocks  stand  out  in  grotesque 
forms  from  the  coast.  While  I  stood  on  the  deck  and  gazed 
at  the  fast-receding  cliffs  of  this  beautiful  shore,  as  the  sun 
sank  down  behind  the  horizon,  I  wondered  if  I  should  ever 

faze  upon  them  again.     Was  it  the  last  I  should  see  of  the 
eautiful  country,  in  which  I  have  spent  such  a  pleasant 
time,  some  of  the  happiest  days  in  my  life  ? 
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Thursday r,  4</j. — I  did  not  wake  till  past  breakfast  time,  so 
had  mine  in  bed.  It  was  a  glorious  day,  the  ship  was 
behaving  very  well,  though  there  was  a  long  swell  on.  We 
had  a  favourable  wind  and  were  spinning  along  in  good  style. 
The  service  on  board  this  boat  is  abominable,  there  is  no 
comfort  in  it ;  they  want  competition  to  make  them  improve. 
I  am  deep  in  "Zanoni,"  which  I  like  very  much.  I  have 
also  been  reading  some  of  Lord  Lytton's  u  Poems,"  and  like 
them ;  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  his  books. 

Friday,  5th. — Slept  late  again,  the  ship  rolled  a  great  deal 
in  the  night,  but  I  slept  through  it,  although  I  lost  my  bed- 
clothes. I  felt  very  well  and  jolly.  After  breakfast  the 
steward  came  in  and  informed  us  that  one  of  the  passengers, 
a  tall  man  of  about  five-and-twenty,  had  got  the  "  'orrors  " 
or  D.T.  Poor  fellow !  it  had  come  on  about  4  o'clock  and 
one  of  the  stewards  had  been  with  him  ever  since ;  he  has 
run  through  a  lot  of  money  and  is  naturally  of  a  nervous 
temperament.  In  the  morning  I  sat  on  deck  reading. 
It  was  a  glorious  morning,  the  sea  had  gone  down  and  we 
were  sailing  under  every  stitch  of  canvas.  The  man  with 
the  D.T.  was  very  bad  and  tried  to  enter  the  saloon  ;  a 
steward  and  a  sailor  kept  watch  over  his  every  movement. 
I  have  not  spoken  to  any  of  the  passengers  yet,  though  I 
think  I  shall  address  Mrs.  McFarlane,  she  looks  nice  and  her 
little  girl  is  so  very  pretty,  though  the  baby  does  cry  at  times, 
but  Victor  Hugo  says  the  cry  of  a  child  is  a  sublime  psalm, 
therefore,  to  make  a  child  cry  is  to  make  it  sing  a  sublime 
song.  I  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schoerm  so  very  much,  she, 
though  not  pretty,  has  that  indescribable  charm  which 
foreigners  mostly  possess.  It  is  pretty  to  see  them  together, 
they  have  been  married  many  years,  but  are  very  affectionate 
still.  I  think  we  shall  get  to  Sydney  on  Sunday  evening. 
I  shall  feel  the  difference  after  New  Zealand,  it  will  seem 
quite  a  large  town  to  me.  The  steward  remarked  that  the 
D.T.  man  had  not  quite  gone  off  his  "  chump,"  but  was  very 
bad.  We  were  followed  to-day  by  a  flight  of  albatross,  the 
first  I  have  seen  here. 

Saturday,  6th. — It  came  on  very  rough  in  the  night,  so  I 
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did  not  get  up  till  eleven  o'clock.  I  went  on  deck  and  found 
the  water  coming  over  in  every  direction  ;  it  was  impossible 
to  walk,  so  I  came  below  again.  The  wind  was  fortunately 
fair  and  we  were  going  along  at  a  good  pace.  I  felt  for  the 
first  time  seedy  and  remained  in  my  cabin.  It  came  on 
rougher  as  the  day  progressed,  huge  waves  sweeping  clean 
over  the  ship.  When  I  got  to  bed  after  dinner,  the  rolling 
of  the  ship  forced  me  to  remove  to  the  sofa.  I  dozed  in 
spite  of  the  noise  on  deck  until  12.30,  when  we  were  all 
aroused  by  a  tremendous  hammering  on  the  port  side,  which 
sounded  as  though  it  would  "  cleave  her,  split  her  in  twain," 
Burke  jumped  up  in  a  fright,  but  I  told  him  it  was  as  good 
to  go  down  in  one's  bunk  as  out  of  it.  Curiously  enough 
this  did  not  relieve  him.  Then  we  heard  numerous  shouts 
and  sounds  of  timber  and  ropes  snapping,  and  as  most  of  the 
passengers  were  in  the  saloon  my  curiosity  got  the  better  of 
me ;  I  supposed  it  was  the  main  sheet  that  had  got  adrift,  and 
found  that  I  was  right.  The  captain  came  down  shortly  to 
inform  the  ladies  that  there  was  no  danger.  It  was  a  cold 
night,  pouring  with  rain  and  as  dark  as  pitch.  I  tried  to  get 
on  deck,  but  the  way  was  blocked  with  debris,  so  I  returned 
to  my  berth.  It  was  impossible  to  sleep,  as  the  water  was 
constantly  pouring  in  and  the  ship  was  rolling  furiously,  a 
gale  was  blowing.  However,  towards  morning  I  dozed  off. 
The  whole  thing  reminded  me  of  the  scene  in  "  Ninety 
Three,"  where  the  gun  breaks  loose.  I  shall  not  forget  that 
night. 

Sunday,  7th. — A  fine  morning,  though  the  sea  was  rather 
high.  There  was  considerable  damage  done  to  the  ship  last 
night ;  the  awning  and  wooden  pillars  were  torn  away,  while 
sundry  ropes  and  stays  were  broken,  as  well  as  a  skylight  and 
other  things.  I  read  "  Zanoni,"  in  which  I  became  deeply 
interested,  1  think  it  the  most  powerful  work  of  Bulwer's 
that  I  have  read.  Our  course  to-day  is  small ;  we  shall  not 
reach  Sydney  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  The  D.  T.  man  is 
not  so  frantic  as  he  was ;  he  is  quieter  owing  to  his  weakness 
from  not  having  eaten  much  ;  they  administer  ginger-ale 
to  him  instead  of  spirits,  it  seems  to  satisfy  him.  After 
dinner  I  went  on  deck,  there  was  a  glorious  sunset,  the  land 
was  clearly  visible,  and  the  numerous  lighthouses  shone  out 
in  the  twilight.  One  is  an  electric  light  and  very  bright. 
At  about  seven  we  entered  the  heads ;  it  was  unfortunately 
quite  dark  by  this  time,  and  we  could  not  see  the  beauties  of 
the  harbour,  but  the  lights  on  each  side  marked  the  numerous 
bays.  We  passed  the  H.M.S.  "Nelson,"  and  at  Circular 
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Quay  the  tl  Mirzapore,"  and  reached  the  wharf  at  eight,  but 
we  were  some  time  getting  off.  Hearing  that  Felly's  Hotel 
was  full,  Burke  and  I  drove  off  to  the  "  Exchange,"  where 
we  got  good  rooms.  I  went  up  to  the  club,  where  I  found 
my  name  put  down,  but  not  yet  passed,  so  I  walked  about 
the  gardens  and  streets.  The  steam  tramways  look  very 
strange  at  night ;  they  use  carriages  twice  as  high  as  those 
in  England  with  two  storeys.  They  all  come  rattling  round 
the  corners,  one  after  another,  the  huge  car  illuminated  by 
the  lamps,  the  numerous  bells,  with  which  they  are  provided, 
tinkling  all  the  time. 

Monday ;  Stk. — Was  up  early.  It  was  a  warm  morning, 
but  the  sky  looked  threatening.  ...  I  made  many  calls, 
and  found  my  name  passed  at  the  club,  so  I  went  in  and  saw 
over  the  house,  it  is  a  fine  club,  the  rooms  are  good  and  com- 
fortable. It  stands  in  a  small  garden,  which  makes  it  very 
pleasant.  So  far,  I  am  very  much  struck  by  Sydney,  and 
prefer  it  infinitely  to  Melbourne.  The  shops  are  better,  and 
the  streets  being  irregular  have  more  individuality.  The 
harbour,  what  little  I  have  seen  of  it,  is  very  lovely,  and 
there  are  some  very  fine  buildings,  but  they  are  not  seen  to 
advantage  on  account  of  the  narrow  streets.  The  waiting 
and  cooking  at  this  hotel  are  abominable.  I  shall  not  stay 
here  after  to-morrow,  but  shall  go  to  the  club. 

Tuesday,  9^/t. — Went  to  the  club,  and  wrote  all  the 
morning  to  mother,  after  lunch  I  wrote  to  father,  and  started 
at  four  for  Glebe  Point  to  call  on  Lady  Allen,  the  wife  of 
the  Speaker.  A  very  pretty  girl  was  on  the  door  step.  I 
presume,  one  of  the  daughters,  as  I  hear  they  are  lovely. 
Lady  Allen  was  not  at  home,  and  I  found  out  afterwards 
that  Parliament  was  opened  to-day,  so  I  suppose  she  had 
attended  the  function.  They  have  a  splendid  "mansion" 
(you  cannot  call  it  a  "  house  "),  standing  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful grounds.  I  went  the  whole  way  on  the  top  of  a  tramway 
car,  and  got  a  very  good  view  of  the  City,  with  its  fine  Town 
Hall  and  double-towered  Cathedral,  in  the  distance  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour,  backed  by  a  glorious  summer  sky 
with  a  wonderful  cloud  effect.  We  had  a  little  rain,  and  just 
after  lunch  a  thunderstorm  suddenly  broke  over  the  town, 
and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents  for  some  time,  but  the 
sun  came  out  as  quickly  as  it  had  gone  in,  and  all  was  once 
more  peaceful.  I  walked  about  the  town  for  some  time,  and 
saw  several  very  pretty,  well-dressed  girls. 

Wednesday,  Wth. —  ....  Moved  into  the  Union 
Club,  where  I  have  got  a  very  good  room. 
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Thursday,  Iltk. —  ....  Visited  the  Picture  Gallery 
in  the  Domain.  They  have  some  excellent  pictures,  amongst 
a  great  deal  of  rubbish.  There  is  a  fine  De  Wint,  a  youth- 
ful Prout,  a  doubtful  Turner,  and  one  or  two  of  the  modern 
Italian  School,  which  are  clever.  I  think  they  have  a 
Salvator  Rosa,  but  the  pictures  were  not  named.  There  are 
many  of  Law's,  but  I  don't  care  for  his  style.  One  meets 
hosts  of  old  friends,  — Gordon  Riots,  De  Neuville's  "  Rorke's 
Drift,"  Leighton's  "  Wedded,"  one  or  two  of  Colin  Hunter's, 
andaMcCullum,  Gow's  "Jacobite  Proclamation,"  and  many 
others.  They  also  have  an  interesting  collection  of  sculpture 
and  sketches  in  pencil  and  ink.  On  leaving  the  gallery,  I 
walked  down  the  Domain  and  looked  over  the  beautiful 
harbour ;  you  get  a  very  good  view  of  it,  its  numerous  bays 
and  little  suburbs  standing  out  for  some  way.  On  my  way 
back  I  looked  in  at  the  public  library ;  it  is  not  as  good  as 
that  of  Melbourne.  An  invitation  came  for  an  "  at  home  " 

at  Lady  Allen's The  day  kept  fine,  and  there 

was  a  most  glorious  sunset ;  the  whole  town  was  ablaze  with 
it.  I  began  to  read  an  article  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century," 
entitled  "  After  Death." 

Friday,  12th. —  ....  Met  old  Kite,  and  went 
with  him  to  a  Mr.  Terry,  to  see  his  new  Clydesdale  stallion. 
He  is  a  splendid  colt,  not  quite  two  years  old.  He  has 
also  got  a  good  greyhound,  which  was  left  for  him  by  a 
detective 

Saturday,  13* A. — Read  at  the  library,  and  got  hold  of 
one  or  two  interesting  heraldic  books.  After  spending  some 
time  there,  I  went  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  which  are 
beginning  to  look  very  pretty ;  they  are  in  a  good  situation, 
by  the  side  of  the  harbour,  and  are  well  laid  out.  They 

have  a  small  Zoological  Garden  there Went 

to  a  bazaar  at  Government  House.  There  were  a  great 
many  people  present ;  the  gardens  looked  very  pretty,  with 
the  bright  dresses,  &c.  I  went  round  nearly  the  whole  after- 
noon, trying  to  raffle  a  hideous  terra-cotta  plaque,  and  with 
Miss  Mclntosh's  help  succeeded.  I  then  raffled  two  more ; 
all  three  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  very  pretty  girl 

Sunday,  14</i. — Another  dull  day.  Went  to  church  on 
the  "  Nelson,"  and  had  lunch  there.  Went  on  shore  with  two 
officers,  and  called  on  Lady  Allen.  We  spent  the  whole  of 
the  afternoon  in  putting  up  a  hammock  and  tent.  They 
have  a  most  beautiful  place ;  it  has  been  fifty  or  sixty  years 
in  the  family,  and  is  quite  like  an  English  park.  The  house 
is  fine ;  a  large  drawing-room,  furnished  in  the  mixed  massive 
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style ;  a  splendid  old-fashioned  library,  with  busts ;  and  a 
very  large  hall  and  dining-room,  with  family  portraits,  more 
or  less  badly  painted. 

Monday,  1 5th. — Was  up  at  nine,  and  felt  most  miserably 
sleepy ;  I  don't  know  what  possessed  me,  I  felt  as  though 
all  interest  in  life  were  gone.  It  was  miserably  rainy  all  day. 
In  the  evening  I  had  a  walk  ;  the  rain  had  left  off,  but  the 
air  was  moist  and  clammy — a  most  wretched  day,  that  made 
one  feel  miserable  in  every  way.  My  walk  did  me  a  consider- 
able deal  of  good.  ...  I  went  to  bed  early  and  very  tired ; 
the  clammy  heat  without  sun  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  me. 
There  has  been  a  case  of  garotting.  A  poor  harmless  naval 
missionary  was  walking  down  the  Tarpeian  way,  when  he 
was  garotted  and  robbed  ;  he  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
effects. 

Tuesday,  16th. — Was  very  sleepy  again.  Read  nearly 
the  whole  morning  Burke's  "  Warren  Hastings,"  Thier's 
"  Revolution,"  &c.,  and  then  tried  to  write.  It  was  a  fine 
hot  morning,  and  the  sun  was  shining  brilliantly. 

Wednesday,  Tilth. — A  fearfully  hot  moist  day ;  I  felt 
awfully  tired  and  good  for  nothing.  I  received  a  very  nice 
letter  from  father  by  the  mail,  in  answer  to  mine  about  the 
fire.  I  started  to  see  a  cricket  match,  but  only  got  as  far  as 
the  public  library,  where  I  spent  the  afternoon.  There  are 
a  lot  of  good  books,  but  they  are  arranged  so  badly  that  it 
takes  all  one's  time  to  find  those  one  requires  :  some  heraldic 
books  are  under  "  history "  and  some  under  "  books  of 
reference,"  and  the  catalogue  is  chiefly  composed  of  hiero- 
glyphics. I  got  hold  of  an  old  survey  of  Kent  (Halsted), 
which  interested  me  much.  The  evening  was  dull  and  the 
heat  almost  unbearable  ;  it  is  not  the  dry  heat  of  Melbourne, 
but  a  moist  disagreeable  heat.  Things  came  to  a  crisis  in 
the  evening  in  a  thunderstorm. 

Thursday,  18th. — Quite  cool  and  wet  morning  following 
the  heat  of  yesterday.  .  .  .  At  8  in  the  evening  I  went  to 
the  "  Glebe  " ;  there  were  hundreds  of  carriages  waiting  in  a 
long  line  outside  Toxteth  Park.  The  house  was  packed ;  I 
should  think  there  were  quite  400  there.  It  is  a  grand  house 
for  entertaining ;  they  had  all  the  colonnade  covered  in  and 
the  garden  illuminated,  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  too  wet  to 
use  it.  Miss  Allen  was  looking  very  nice.  The  music  was 
excellent — nearly  all  prof essional ;  the  youngest  Miss  Allen 
played  on  the  piano  in  a  quartette  most  beautifully.  Though 
the  house  is  nearly  as  large  as  Government  House,  it  was 
quite  packed,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  a  seat.  There  were 
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some  very  pretty  girls  there,  very  nicely  dressed.  The  flowers 
were  most  lovely,  especially  the  roses,  which  decorated  every 
part  of  the  house.  It  left  off  raining  about  12,  so  I  walked 
home,  reaching  the  club  about  2  o'clock.  I  was  very  tired, 
as  may  be  imagined. 

Friday,  19<A. — Went  down  at  about  11  to  Edgecliffe 
Road.  Spent  the  whole  day  helping  to  decorate  the  house 
for  a  dance.  .  .  .  The  rain  fell  in  torrents  all  day. 

Saturday  20th. — A  very  fine  morning.  Went  to  a  dance 
on  the  "  Nelson."  The  afternoon  was  very  hot  and  fine,  so 
all  were  decked  in  summer  garb,  ladies  in  white  dresses  and 
big  hats.  The  deck  was  very  nice  for  dancing  and  the  music 
good,  played  by  their  own  band.  After  we  had  been  dancing 
a  short  time,  the  sky  clouded  over  and  rain  began  to  fall  in 
torrents,  and  a  heavy  thunderstorm  broke  over  the  ship. 
It  was  a  great  pity,  as  the  rain  spoilt  the  deck  for  dancing, 
they  put  up  a  side  awning  as  soon  as  they  could.  We  waited 
till  the  rain  was  over  and  then  went  ashore  on  a  steam 
launch  with  an  awning. 

Sunday  2\st. — Another  wretched  day,  pouring  with  rain. 


Tuesday,  23rd. — Was  up  at  seven,  finished  my  packing, 
paid  my  bill,  had  breakfast,  and  caught  the  9  a.m.  train  for 
Raglan,  near  Bathurst,  where  I  was  bound  on  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Kite.  We  passed  through  rather  flat  uninteresting 
country,  several  creeks  and  other  stations,  until  we  reached 
the  first  zig-zag.  The  rise  is  not  great  and  the  engineering 
has  been  much  exaggerated ;  it  is  good  but  not  extraordinary. 
They  do  not  turn  round,  but  run  up  one  part  and  then  back 
up  the  rest  and  so  forth.  The  mountains  are  rocky  but 
covered  with  luxuriant  bush,  mostly  gum.  The  little 
stations  are  very  pretty  with  flowers  and  creepers.  As  we 
got  to  the  summit  a  most  glorious  panorama  was  stretched 
out  before  us,  all  the  flats  of  southern  New  South  Wales, 
and  in  the  far  distance  the  harbour  and  sea.  The  day,  which 
began  dull,  brightened  up,  and  became  very  warm  towards 
midday.  We  lunched  at  Mount  Victoria,  where  we  got 
another  glorious  view,  all  the  different  points  in  the  mountains 
standing  up  rugged  before  us  ;  the  summit  covered  with 
bush,  below  the  blue  far-stretching  plain.  We  descended 
by  the  great  zig-zag,  and  one  can  see  the  whole  of  the  rail- 
way below,  as  one  goes.  We  passed  through  one  or  two 
short  tunnels  and  between  walls  of  rocks,  so  our  view  was 
cut  off  to  a  great  extent.  On  one  high  piece  of  rock  I  was 
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horrified  to  see  painted  in  large  letters,  "  H.  Hawkins, 
Brighton,  London,"  and  the  date.  When  I  find  Mr.  'Awkins 
I  shall  murder  him.  It  was  also  painted  in  another  place, 
We  gradually  left  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  once  more  toiled 
along  sunny  plains  until  we  reached  Raglan.  I  found  a  man 
there  waiting  for  me  with  a  horse,  so  I  had  a  delightful  ride 
of  about  two  miles  to  Mr.  Kite's  place.  It  is  a  pretty  old- 
fashioned  red-brick  house,  and  stands  in  green  fields 
surrounded  by  trees.  It  has  a  nice  garden  and  orchard, 
which  have,  however,  been  much  neglected.  Miss  Kite  was 
looking  very  well.  Mr.  Kite  did  not  turn  up  till  late. 

Wednesday,  24:th. — A  beautifully  fine  morning.  I  sat 
after  breakfast  in  the  front  of  the  house ;  it  is  shaded  by  a 
quantity  of  roses,  which  creep  and  climb  up  its  side.  We 
strolled  about  the  orchard  and  much-neglected  garden,  and 
watched  Mr.  Kite  through  the  hedge  in  the  paddock.  At 
twelve  Mr.  Kite  and  I  started  for  Bathurst.  The  country 
round  Bathurst  is  very  pretty,  the  fields  are  all  so  beautifully 
green.  Bathurst  is  a  well-built  town,  with  wide  streets  and 
good  buildings.  After  lunch  we  walked  about  the  streets 
and  loafed.  We  went  into  the  Court-house,  a  very  fine 
building  of  red  brick  with  stone  facings.  The  Circuit 
Court  was  sitting,  under  Sir  George  Innes.  I  just  came  in 
for  the  summing  up,  and  then  the  jury  retired,  and  although 
the  case  was  simple,  they  did  not  agree,  and  remained  under 
lock  and  key  all  night.  We  did  not  return  to  Raglan  till 
late,  as  Mr.  Kite  had  such  a  host  of  men  he  wished  to  speak 
to.  It  was  a  glorious  evening,  and  the  heat  of  the  day, 
which  was  intense,  had  changed  into  severe  cold ;  so  cold 
that  on  our  return  we  had  a  fire.  After  tea  we  smoked  in 
the  garden.  It  looked  cloudy,  and  some  rain  fell ;  the 
stormy  sunset  turned  to  a  stormy  night. 

Thursday,  25th. — Another  lovely  morning.  About  11  a.m. 
we  all  set  off  for  Bathurst,  Miss  Kite  and  her  father  driving, 
and  myself  on  horseback.  I  had  a  splendid  canter  in  the 
paddock  in  the  front  of  the  house,  but  could  not  go  fast 
along  the  roads,  as  my  beast  was  unshod  and  so  very  tender- 
footed 

Friday,  2Qth. — We  again  went  into  Bathurst ;  it  was  a 
frightfully  hot  day.  I  saw  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  a 
very  fine  building  outside,  but  tawdry  inside.  I  tried  to  get 
into  the  English  Cathedral,  but  found  it  closed,  but  a  little 
black  Queensland  boy  came  to  my  rescue  and  let  me  in  by 
getting  the  keys  from  his  master,  the  Dean.  It  is  a  nice 
church  inside,  with  Norman  arches  and  dog-tooth  mouldings. 

/  O  O 
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It  has  some  good  windows.  The  little  boy  became  quite 
affectionate,  and  took  me  round  by  the  hand.  He  showed 
me  where  the  Dean  stood,  and  where  they  put  "  the  dead 
man  before  placing  him  in  the  black  buggy  and  praying  him 
to  heaven."  His  name  was,  he  said,  "  Toby."  As  we  rode 
home  the  glorious  Aurora  Australis  was  fading  in  the 
distance.  They  pointed  out  a  meteor  to  me ;  no  stars  were 
shining,  but  this  bright  body  was  moving  along  at  a  great 
pace,  leaving  its  tail  of  light  behind.  We  spent  the  evening 
in  much  the  same  way  as  usual,  and  at  about  eleven  I 
mounted  my  horse,  and  armed  with  the  photographs  of  all 
the  Kite  family,  said  good-bye  and  started  for  the  station. 
I  got  a  first-class  carnage  with  three  others  in  it,  but  very 
soon  we  had  a  lot  of  nursery-maids  with  babies,  who  kept  up 
a  most  abominable  noise  the  whole  time.  I  could  not  sleep 
much,  and  was  intensely  cold. 

Saturday,  21th. — I  saw  some  of  the  descent  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  by  the  cold  light  of  the  chilly  morning.  At 
Parramatta  I  got  out,  the  rain  was  falling  heavily ;  I  braved 
it,  and  having  paid  a  man  to  take  my  portmanteau  to  the 
station,  we  started  at  a  quarter  to  seven.  We  passed 
through  the  uninteresting  town  of  Parramatta  and  its  suburbs, 
till  we  came  to  the  wharf.  There  I  embarked  on  a  small 
steamer;  we  steamed  from  side  to  side,  calling  at  Ryde, 
Mortlake,  Putney,  and  other  places  with  familiar  names. 
The  river  is  wide  but  not  pretty  till  you  reach  the  entrance 
to  Sydney  Harbour. 

Sunday,  28<A. — Woke  with  very  good  intentions  of  church 
and  other  paving  stones,  but,  as  I  was  very  tired,  did  not  get 

up  early Went  to  church  in  the  evening  with 

the  Laidleys. 


Tuesday,  30th. — Made  many  good-bye  calls,  and  started 
for  Melbourne  at  half  past  eight  o'clock.  They  soon  began 
to  put  up  the  berths  in  our  saloon.  I  turned  in  early  and 
slept  well,  though  during  the  night  it  was  intensely  cold. 

Wednesday,  31st. — We  stopped  at  some  small  place  for 
breakfast.  The  country  was  not  interesting.  I  slept 
and  read  and  played  cards.  When  we  changed  into  the 
Melbourne  train,  we  had  rather  an  interesting  old  Queens- 
lander,  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  in  our  compartment. 
We  passed  through  more  interesting  country,  and  saw  in  the 
distance  the  Blue  Buffalo  Range  and  the  country  where 
the  Bushrangers  Kelly  spent  their  last  night,  where  they 
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were  captured,  the  bank  they  "  stuck  up,"  and  many  other 
places  connected  with  their  adventures.  I  became  very  cold 
as  the  sun  went  down,  and  was  very  glad  when  we  reached 
Melbourne  at  a  quarter  past  ten,  after  a  very  long  and 
tiring  journey.  I  found  a  room  ready  for  me  at  the  club. 


The  next  fortnight  Hugh  spent  in  Melbourne,  paying 
many  visits  and  going  to  the  races. 

Tuesday,  faA,  was  the  cup  day.  "  The  cup  day  has  come," 
he  writes.  "  It  is  fine,  though  cloudy.  At  eleven  we  started 
in  the  waggonette.  Everyone  seemed  on  their  way  to  the 
races  ;  the  road  was  crowded  with  people,  and  the  houses  and 
shops  were  all  decorated.  We  drove  through  the  park,  thus 
escaping  much  of  the  dust  and  traffic.  The  road  was  not 
such  as  would  be  seen  at  an  English  race  meeting,  but 
crowded  with  buggies,  waggonettes,  horses,  omnibuses,  and 
but  few  private  carriages.  Sir  W.  Clarke  drove  up  in  his 
four-in-hand  very  nervously  and  slowly,  laden  with  officers 
from  the  '  Nelson.'  We  strolled  at  once  up  to  the  stand  to 
see  the  hurdle  race,  and  had  to  keep  our  seats  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  However  we  met  friends,  and  we  did 
not  mind,  but  amused  ourselves  with  getting  up  small  swreeps 
and  watching  the  people,  who  were  most  amusing.  The 
dresses  were  fearful  and  wonderful :  greens  and  reds  pre- 
ponderated. Lots  of  ladies  wore  their  jockey's  colours, 
and  '  'oped  their  'orses  would  win.'  The  hurdle  race  was  won 
without  accident.  Then  came  another  race,  and  afterwards 
we  had  a  very  pleasant  lunch.  I  saw  several  people  I  knew, 
but  the  crowd  was  so  dense  that  few  friends  could  be  spoken 
to;  there  was,  however,  very  little  squash,  and  all  the 
arrangements  were,  as  usual,  perfect.  The  dresses  were 
abominably  ugly,  the  white  ones  being  the  only  pretty  ones. 
A  vulgar  dress  of  bright  blue,  including  gloves,  shoes,  and 
stockings,  as  well  as  a  hat  of  like  colour,  was  worn  by  an 
actress,  and  the  '  Argus '  described  it  as  '  a  summer  cloud 
flitting  across  the  dim  horizon.'  The  girls  hold  themselves 
so  badly  that  they  cannot  any  of  them  wear  bright  colours. 
There  were  two  brilliant  dresses  of  bright  orange  bodies, 
with  black  skirts.  One  female,  who  had  got  herself  up  in 
mauve,  had  walked  off  with  the  mosquito  netting,  which  she 
threw  over  her  head  like  a  bride's  veil.  The  race  was  run 
at  four,  and  we  got  a  very  good  seat  in  the  upper  stand,  from 
which  we  got  a  splendid  view  of  the  whole  course.  There 
was  no  rowdyism  before  the  race,  except  that  some  men  got 
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on  the  roof  of  the  stand  and  were  turned  off  by  the  policemen ; 
these  were  men  who  had  paid  their  ten  shillings.  Martini- 
Henri  was  the  favourite  horse  up  to  the  last.  They  took 
some  time  getting  a  good  start,  and  then  away  they  went. 
Archie,  who  was  being  ridden  by  a  fresh  jockey, led  over  the 
Derby  course,  and  then  the  favourite  pushed  through  and 
won  easily.  There  was  great  excitement,  especially  amongst 
the  ladies ;  but  as  I  had  not  a  penny  on  it,  it  did  not  affect 
my  placidity.  After  the  race  was  won,  there  was  a  general 
exodus  ;  the  weather,  which  had  been  scorchingly  hot  and 
almost  unbearable  up  to  the  Cup,  now  changed,  and  became 
very  cold.  Ladies  all  put  on  furs,  and  some  curious  ones 
were  to  be  seen  ;  one,  who  was  a  balloon  of  white,  with  gloves 
up  to  her  shoulders,  appeared  in  a  skunk  tippet  with  very  high 
shoulders  and  any  amount  of  long  taily  things.  One  creature 
had  a  bright  yellow  bodice  ending  in  swallow  tails  over  a 
white  skirt,  most  vivid  and  painful  to  the  eye.  The  road 
was  crowded  with  carts,  cabs,  carriages,  and  trollies.  It  is  a 
public  holiday,  and  there  is  hardly  anyone  left  in  town  on 
this  day;  the  numbers  were  put  down  at  123,000 — larger 
than  ever."  .... 

Tuesday,  13th. — Hugh  visited  the  Koh-i-nor  Mine  at 
Ballarat.  He  says,  "  1  presented  my  order,  and  having  taken 
off  my  clothes  in  the  manager's  room,  put  on  a  miner's  canvas 
suit,  with  a  pair  of  tremendous  boots.  One  of  the  miners 
conducted  me  to  the  shaft.  We  went  down  it  in  a  very 
narrow  cage,  standing  as  close  together  as  possible.  The 
mine  goes  down  750  feet,  but  I  only  descended  as  far  as 
400  feet.  The  ground  was,  of  course,  very  wet,  and  the 
passages  very  narrow  and  low.  We  each  took  a  candle  and 
had  to  crawl  along  in  a  stooping  posture.  The  temperature 
was  very  high  and  most  disagreeable.  In  two  places,  we 
climbed  up  into  a  higher  elevation ;  it  was  very  steep,  and 
we  had  to  hang  sometimes  by  our  hands.  We  found  a  man 
working  in  one  of  these  places,  but  he  said  he  had  not  found 
anything.  They  send  the  quartz  down  a  hole,  and  so  take  it 
by  means  of  trucks  to  the  shaft,  where  it  is  elevated.  The 
mine  is  very  like  a  Dorset  stone  quarry  and  quite  as  dirty. 
The  miners  will  not  work  for  wages,  which  are  only  from 
two  to  three  pounds  a  week.  So  they  take  the  mine,  or  part 
of  it,  from  the  company  on  tribute.  As  a  rule,  they  don't 
make  wages,  but  occasionally  they  succeed.  The  company 
charges  five  shillings  a  day  for  crushing.  We  groped  our 
way  down  again,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  shaft  we  found 
the  cage  in  use.  We  had  to  wait  half  an  hour  to  ascend. 
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I  was  exceedingly  glad  to  get  to  the  top  after  the  heat  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  I  changed  my  clothes,  and  then  went 
with  the  manager  to  see  the  crushing ;  it  is  just  the  same  as 
I  saw  at  Reefton,  in  New  Zealand,  but,  of  course,  on  a  larger 
scale.  I  inspected  the  whole  of  the  plant,  and  found  the 
process  very  interesting.  I  got  out  of  the  tipping  nuisance 
by  setting  myself  up  with  some  Manilla  cigars  to  give  to  the 
men.  Ballarat  is  well  built,  with  long  streets,  planted  with 
trees,  and  some  fine  public  buildings." 


Thursday,  15th. — Was  up  early,  packed,  paid  my  bill,  and 
started  for  the  9.45  train  from  Spencer  Street,  which  I 
understood  would  take  us  right  down  to  the  wharf.  There 
was  only  one  other  passenger,  a  lady,  and  we  ran  down  in 
good  time,  but  on  arriving  found  the  steamer  was  lying  at 
Sandridge,  and  there  were  no  means  of  reaching  her.  The 
guard  laid  our  luggage  on  the  pier  and  left  us.  The  lady 
refused  to  go  by  water,  so  I  hired  a  small  waterman's  boat, 
and  having  let  my  luggage  down,  sailed  off  and  reached  the 
Messageries  steamer,  the  "  Salazie,"  in  time.  As  there 
was  a  fresh  breeze  blowing,  there  was  a  long  roll  and  we 
shipped  several  seas.  I  was  angry  and  disgusted,  and  as  the  old 
boatman  nearly  missed  getting  alongside  in  time,  I  became 
excessively  wroth.  We  had  Sir  William  Clarke  on  board, 
but  not  many  passengers.  This  boat  is  far  more  comfortable 
than  the  P.  and  O.,  the  cabins  being  much  larger  and  the 
berths  wider.  There  was  a  heavy  sea,  but  the  boat  scarcely 
moved.  We  had  a  most  delightful  dinner  of  about  twelve 
courses,  all  small  and  delicious,  any  amount  of  fruit,  and  the 
table  decorated  very  nicely  with  flowers.  It  looked  as 
charming  as  only  a  Frenchman  could  make  it.  I  sat  next 
to,  and  talked  to,  a  very  pleasant  English  parson,  who  had 
once  taken  duty  at  Studland,  Dorsetshire,  and  knew  that 
part  well.  Afterwards  we  walked  about,  and  discussed  the 
social  aspects  of  the  Colonies.  There  were  only  four  ladies 
on  board — a  Jewish  mother  and  daughter,  the  latter  rather 
pretty,  but  she  wore  crushed  strawberry  gloves,  and  leather 
rosettes  on  her  shoes,  so  I  left  her  to  Sir  William,  who  was 
most  attentive.  She  was  very  ill,  as  we  had  a  heavy  sea  as 
far  as  the  Otway,  and  a  long  roll. 

Friday,  16zA. — Slept  till  nearly  ten,  when  we  had 
dejeuner,  beginning  with  oysters  and  ending  with  fruit, 
marsala  and  vin  ordinaire  supplied,  although  they  could  not 
understand  an  Englishman  drinking  anything  but  beer.  We 
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had  very  fine  weather ;  although  there  was  a  good  sea  on, 
the  ship  rolled  very  little.  It  is  a  great  advantage  not 
having  a  hurricane  deck.  They  have  a  saloon  and  a 
smoking  room,  the  latter  very  large.  We  seemed  to  hug  the 
land  more  than  we  did  in  the  u  Nizam " ;  it  is  all  very 
uninteresting  and  bare.  After  dinner  I  walked  about  with 
a  French  navy  man,  the  Governor  of  Tahiti,  a  very 
pleasant  and  com*teous  man.  We  discussed  Paris  and  the 
language,  and  speculated  on  the  stars,  as  compared  to  this 
"  visible  diurnal  sphere."  I  then  walked  about  with  Sir 
William,  and  at  tea  got  into  discussion  with  a  Victorian  who 
objected  to  the  "  old  country."  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night,  and  I  kept  on  deck  very  late,  still  talking  to  the 
Governor.  I  was  much  amused  by  a  notice  on  the  ship, 
saying  that  we  were  to  appear  at  meals  decently  dressed  and 
observe  good  manners. 

Saturday,  17th. — Was  up  early  and  landed  at  Adelaide 
in  a  steam  launch.  I  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  my 
luggage  and  then  the  Custom  House  Officer  kept  me  longer, 
as  he  said  he  must  examine  some  luggage,  and  why  not 
mine  ?  Consequently  I  missed  the  train  and  had  to  wait 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  As  I  was  moving  to  the  luggage 
van,  the  girl  with  the  gloves  and  leather  rosettes  on  her 
shoes,  came  up  to  me  and  asked  where  I  intended  staying 
and  whether  they  should  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me. 
I  was  quite  startled,  as  I  had  never  spoken  to  her.  However, 
she  promised  to  send  her  father  to  call.  I  drove  to 
the  "  York,"  where  they  give  me  a  comfortable  room. 
After  breakfast  I  walked  up  King  William  Street,  the  main 
thoroughfare,  a  fine  wide,  but  totally  unshaded,  way  to 
Government  House,  which  is  a  poor  pokey  small  place,  but 
stands  in  a  nice  garden,  and  is  more  like  an  English  private 
residence.  The  A.  D.  C.  was  out,  on  whom  we  were  intending 
to  call,  so  I  next  went  to  Elder,  Smith  &  Co.,  and  presented 
an  introduction  to  Salvator  Wakefield.  He  is  very  unlike 
his  brother.  He  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  Mount  Lofty 
to  spend  Sunday,  an  invitation  which  I  accepted 

After  making  several  more  calls,  I  met  Mr.  Wakefield  at 
the  station,  and  we  shortly  left  for  Mount  Lofty.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  journey.  We  passed  through  tunnels  and  wound 
round  hills  in  a  wonderful  way.  The  country  was  looking 
very  green  and  pretty.  In  the  far  distance  over  the  heads 
of  the  gum  trees  could  be  seen  the  shimmer  of  the  sea, 
dazzling  in  the  sunlight.  The  hills  themselves  are  covered 
with  bush,  pine,  stringy  bark,  and  gum  trees.  We  went  up, 
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as  far  as  the  railway  is  opened,  to  Aldgate.  The  carriage 
met  us  here,  and  we  drove  through  narrow  and  steep  country 
lanes  with  hedge-rows  for  two  miles.  It  was  very  English 
looking.  There  were  nursery  gardens  the  whole  way,  as 
fruit  grows  to  perfection  here.  Mrs.  Wakefield  gave  us  a 
kindly  welcome  at  the  door ;  she  is  an  Australian.  We  had 
a  good  tea,  and  then  smoked  outside  the  house  and  looked  at 
the  fowls  and  turkeys,  in  which  "  mine  host "  takes  great 
interest.  The  climate  is  glorious ;  we  came  in  an  hour  from 
the  fearfully  enervating  glare  and  heat  of  Adelaide  to  a 
bracing  atmosphere.  During  the  evening  we  talked  about 
mutual  friends  and  relations.  Mr.  Wakefield  has  not  been 
home  since  he  first  came  out,  and  knows  none  of  them.  He 
went  to  the  diggings,  and  then,  I  think,  took  a  store,  and 
served  in  the  police  as  a  detective,  and  then  joined  Elder, 
Smith,  and  worked  his  way  up.  He  is  a  thoroughly  good  busi- 
ness man,  though  not  so  intellectual  as  his  brother  Edward. 
Sunday,  18th. — I  was  up  in  good  time.  After  strolling 
about  the  garden  and  looking  at  the  fowls,  we  set  off  in  a 
waggonette  for  Church.  We  had  a  pleasant,  though  rather 
hot  and  dusty,  drive.  The  Church  is  a  small  building  built 
of  the  stone  from  the  quarries,  in  which  the  country  abounds. 
It  is  a  white  freestone,  excellent  for  building  purposes. 
Dean  Russell  preached,  and  the  service  was  read  by  a 
lawyer,  one  of  the  residents.  They  only  get  a  parson  up  to 
the  place  about  once  a  month.  The  Church  was  tolerably 
full,  but  the  service  was  not  very  interesting.  After  the 
service  we  harnessed  the  horses,  which  we  had  left  fastened 
to  a  fence,  and  drove  home.  We  sat  in  the  veranda  and 
smoked  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  at  four  we 
took  the  buggy  and  drove  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Lofty, 
where  we  gazed  on  a  beautiful  panorama.  The  Semaphore 
and  Glenelg,  Port  Adelaide,  and  the  long  light  stretch  of 
sea  before ;  the  town  of  Adelaide  at  our  feet,  and  on  the 
other  side  Marble  Hill  with  the  Summer  House  of  the 
Governor  and  Mount  Barker;  behind  us  lay  the  Mount 
itself,  studded  with  pretty  houses,  nestling  among  beautiful 
trees  and  standing  in  flower  gardens.  We  drove  back  by  a 
road  winding  round  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  and  joining 
a  so-called  Piccadilly.  The  heat  was  intense  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  but  on  the  hills  one  always  has  a  little  breeze. 
At  night  it  was  very  cold. 

Monday,  19^7*. — I  put  a  few  things  in  a  swag  Mr.  Wake- 
field  lent  me,  saddled  the  mare,  and  set  off  to  ride  to  Mount 
Barker  about  twelve  miles  off.  The  railway  is  not  open  yet? 
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although  the  line  is  finished.  The  official  ceremony  of  the 
opening  is  to  be  next  Tuesday.  I  had  to  ride  into  Aldgate 
first,  and  then  I  turned  up  by  a  public-house  bearing  the 
well-known  sign  of  the  "Pump."  I  rode  for  some  way 
along  the  side  of  the  railway,  up  and  down  several  hills,  and 
past  numbers  of  pretty  gardens  with  little  overgrown  wooden 
cottages.  The  ride  is  very  pretty,  although  there  is  not 
much  variety  in  foliage — gums  and  stringy  barks  in  profu- 
sion ;  but  the  whole  country  is  alive  with  cockatoos  and 
parrots  of  the  most  brilliant  plumage.  The  great  kingfisher 
was  also  flying  from  bough  to  bough.  The  road  is  good  the 
whole  way,  although  one  has  to  ascend  and  descend  many 
a  hill.  At  last  I  entered  the  picturesque  German  Settle- 
ment of  Hahndorf,  an  old-fashioned  village  some  four  miles 
from  Mount  Barker  and  lying  in  the  valley.  It  has  been 
spoiled  by  substituting  corrugated  iron  for  wood  and  shingles, 
though  some  still  retain  the  old  fashion  which,  when  moss- 
grown,  gives  a  German  appearance  to  the  high-built  cottages. 
I  proceeded  on  my  way  along  a  straight  road,  bordered  by 
green  fields  with  hawthorn  hedges,  till  I  saw  looming  in 
front  of  me  a  large  well-built  edifice  much  resembling  a 
public  institution.  When  I  approached  it,  I  found  it  stood 
right  at  the  head  of  a  small  village  street,  which  I  discovered 
was  Mount  Barker.  I  enquired  for  the  Stone's,  and  was  told 
that  their  house  was  about  two  miles  and  a  half  out  of  the 
village  or  township.  After  a  pleasant  ride  by  green  fields,  I 
came  to  the  white  gate,  entering  there  upon  a  long  drive. 
I  saw  before  me  a  pretty  English-looking  stone  house,  low 
and  long,  its  sides  a  mass  of  fragrant  roses,  standing  in  a 
garden  laid  out  with  many  old-fashioned  plants,  over  which 
a  solitary  dial  threw  its  shade.  Behind  was  an  orchard  and 
more  green  fields  planted  with  English  trees,  whose  branches 
cast  a  shade  not  to  be  found  in  the  poor,  pale  eucalyptus.  I 
jumped  off  my  sweating  horse,  for  I  had  ridden  hard,  and 
having  tied  her  up,  went  to  the  door ;  but  in  answer  to  my 
enquiries  learned  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Annie  Stone  were  in 
Adelaide.  Miss  Stone  was,  however,  in  Mount  Barker,  at 
Mr.  Grey's,  the  manager  of  the  National  Bank.  I  quickly 
remounted  my  horse,  and  taking  a  last  look  at  the  pretty 
house  and  park,  rode  hastily  on  and  never  stopped  till  I 
reached  the  village  inn.  I  gave  my  horse  in  charge,  and 
having  washed  and  brushed  myself,  for  I  was  dirty  and  hot 
with  my  ride,  I  walked  up  to  the  Bank.  The  door  was 
opened,  and  I  saw  a  hat  that  could  only  belong  to  one  per- 
son, large  and  shady,  full  of  fragrant  flowers,  plucked  from 
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the  window-row.  I  walked  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
there  found  Miss  Stone  working  an  altar  cloth.  She  was 
looking  very  pretty,  and  it  seemed  so  strange  to  see  her 
again,  the  time  has  passed  so  quickly ;  yet  I  feel  so  much 
older  than  in  our  days  on  the  "Nizam."  We  discussed 
various  topics,  chiefly  old  times,  until  Mr.  Grey,  a  courteous 
old  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  made  his  appearance.  He 
kindly  asked  me  to  lunch,  and  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  Colony  and  its  Government.  After  lunch  Miss  Stone 
took  me  round  the  village ;  we  examined  the  little  church 
for  which  she  is  working  the  altar  cloth.  It  is  the  first  altar 
cloth  they  have  dared  to  have,  and  is  considered  a  great 
innovation.  I  proposed  to  paint  a  fresco !  It  is  a  vulgar 
little  church,  with  music  hall  lamps  arranged  by  the  church- 
warden and  butcher.  It  was  very  hot  outside  as  we  walked 
down  the  main  street  back  to  the  Bank,  and  then  Miss 
Stone  once  more  began  to  work.  We  discussed  Life  and 
Death,  which  she  said  she  had  not  talked  of  once  since 
she  came  up  to  this  small  out-of-the-way  place,  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  if  we  could  "give  our  thoughts  no 
tongue."  However,  our  talk  was  interrupted  by  a  stout 
motherly  female,  wife  of  the  magistrate,  and  we  all  three 
went  to  the  church  to  see  about  the  altar  cloth.  It  did  not 
quite  fit,  so  we  sawed  and  planed  the  legs  of  the  altar  to 
make  it  better.  It  was  a  quaint  scene — the  small  church, 
two  women  and  a  male  planing  the  sacred  table  to  make  it 
fit  a  gaud  intended  to  add  to  its  sacredness.  After  returning 
to  the  Bank  I  said  good-bye,  and  promised  to  visit  Miss 
Stone  when  her  mother  returned.  I  had  tea  at  the  inn,  and 
then  saddled  my  mare  and  started  on  my  way  homeward. 
It  was  a  dark  night,  but  I  was  not  alone,  for  I  had  my 
thoughts  for  company,  and  the  wild  cry  of  the  huge  king- 
fisher and  the  call  of  the  curlew.  My  horse  went  well,  and 
I  cantered  hard  through  the  little  town  of  Hahndorf  till  I 
reached  the  hill  beyond.  The  evening  was  sullen  and 
cloudy,  but  the  night  was  dark  and  very  hot;  every  now 
and  again  great  clouds  of  dust,  hot  as  if  from  a  furnace,  and 
having  the  reflected  glow  of  the  bush  fires  made  by  the  men 
who  were  out-camped,  swept  past  me  and  compelled  me  to 
shut  my  eyes  and  rein  in  my  horse.  The  tall  gum  trees  had 
a  gloomy  appearance  in  the  darkness,  looming  like  ghosts 
into  the  night.  I  reached  home  about  nine,  having  been 
only  two  hours.  I  unsaddled  the  mare,  and  having  given 
her  a  feed  and  put  her  into  the  stable,  I  joined  Mr.  Wakefield 
in  the  dining-room. 
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Tuesday,  20th. — Another  hot  day.  I  spent  the  morning 
outside  the  house  with  Mrs.  Wakefield.  From  the  front  of 
their  house  one  can  see  nothing  but  the  pretty  garden  with 
its  back-ground  of  gum  trees,  which  under  the  blue  summer 
sky  has  a  delightful,  lazy  look.  At  twelve,  I  said  good-bye, 
and  returned  to  Adelaide.  .  .  It  was  stifling  hot  all  day. 
At  about  seven  in  the  evening  a  thunderstorm  broke  over 
the  town  and  rain  fell  very  heavily.  The  lightning  lit  up 
the  whole  place.  I  wrote  to  Miss  Stone,  proposing  to  visit 
them  on  Friday. 

Wednesday,  2lst. — I  made  some  enquiries  at  the  coach- 
office  about  the  Mount  Barker  Coach,  as  I  had  received  a  very 
kind  invitation  from  Mrs.  Stone,  asking  me  to  spend  Friday 
night,  and  go  to  a  dance  with  them.  I  visited  the  Cathedral 
which,  when  finished,  will  be  a  fine  building,  at  present  only 
the  chancel  is  completed.  I  also  went  through  the  picture 
gallery,  they  have  not  yet  many  good  works  of  art.  When 
coming  out,  I  saw  one  of  the  strawberry  pic-nics  I  have  heard 
so  much  about.  About  fifteen  equestrians  had  assembled  out- 
side the  library,  and  the  same  number  of  carriages,  buggies, 
dog  carts,  victorias,  landaus,  drags,  and  waggonettes.  When 
all  had  arrived,  dressed  in  their  best,  the  riders  in  breeches 
and  boots,  they  set  off,  the  equestrians,  two  and  two,  and  the 
carriages  following.  One  poor  man  had  no  lady,  and  cantered 
up  and  down  the  file  to  try  and  find  one,  but  to  no  purpose, 
so,  I  suppose,  he  had  to  content  himself  with  their  heartfelt 
sympathy.  It  amused  me  to  think  of  all  these  people,  setting 
out  in  this  way  to  study  nature  in  her  highest  aim — straw- 
berries !  The  afternoon  clouded  over  and  was  showery,  so  I 
am  afraid  their  enjoyment  was  partially  spoiled.  Mr.  Wake- 
field  called  for  me  at  6.30,  and  we  went  through  the  Botanical 
gardens  ;  they  are  pretty  well  kept.  Some  of  the  birds  are 
very  pretty — the  Australian  crane,  and  some  native  ducks. 
The  native  turkey  is  an  ugly  bird,  larger  than  the  domestic 
variety,  and  there  is  not  much  resemblance  between  them. 
The  peacocks  would  display  their  tails,  quite  unconscious 
that  they  had  moulted.  There  were  one  or  two  birds 
called  "shepherd's  companions,"  which  follow  a  flock,  using 
a  sheep's  head  for  a  perch,  and  occasionally  hopping  off 
to  pick  up  a  worm  or  grub ;  they  sometimes  remain  thus 
for  a  long  time.  In  the  evening  we  had  more  thunder  and 
lightning. 

Thursday,  22nd. — After  breakfast  I  went  round  to  Elder, 
Smith,  to  enquire  about  the  "  Rome,"  but  they  said  she  was 
so  full,  they  could  not  give  me  a  passage  on  Saturday. 
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However,  I  said  I  would  chance  it.  Later  I  went  out  to 
Mount  Lofty. 

Friday,  23rd. — In  the  morning  I  rode  to  Mount  Barker. 
I  helped  to  decorate  the  Institute  with  Miss  Stone.  The 
weather  had  been  fine,  but  just  as  we  drove  back  to  their 
house,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  accompanied  with  thunder  and 
lightning.  At  about  a  quarter  past  seven  we  set  off  for  the 
ball  in  a  sort  of  double  buggy ;  we  had  heaps  of  things  and 
one  of  the  maids.  We  arrived  at  the  ball  about  eight.  We 
found  a  lot  of  people  already  there.  It  was  a  fearfully  long 
programme  :  twenty-four  dances  and  six  extras  ;  there  were 
only  six  waltzes,  nearly  all  being  squares,  polka  mazurkas, 
schottisches,  &c.,  most  of  which  I  had  no  idea  how  to  dance, 
so  I  contented  myself  with  sitting  out  and  watching  the 
people.  Some  of  the  men  were  most  amusing,  they  held 
their  partners  in  all  ways,  mostly  putting  their  arms  round 
their  necks.  They  are  for  the  most  part  country  bank 
clerks.  Some  girls  had  come  up  from  Adelaide  and  were 
doing  the  old  hop-waltz,  which  is  in  favour  here.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  the  different  steps  in  the  Colonies  ;  in 
Sydney  they  do  not  allow  reversing,  but  the  contrary  holds 
good  in  Melbourne.  At  about  half-past  one,  I  took  Miss 
Stone  back  to  Mr.  Grey's,  as  she  was  fearfully  tired,  having 
been  working  all  day  at  the  room  and  supper  table,  w^hich 
looked  very  nice.  The  rain  had  ceased,  but  it  was  still  very 
dark  and  ominous.  As  I  turned  to  say  good-night,  I  looked 
at  the  sky  lowering  upon  us  like  some  black  demon  of  fate  ; 
it  was  a  night  for  a  witch's  sabbath,  and  one  so  charming  to 
me,  that  I,  not  caring  for  the  dance,  remained  outside  for 
some  time  gazing  at  the  great  ugly  clouds.  At  three  we  all 
left,  but  the  dance  did  not  end  till  six,  they  had  only  got  to 
the  nineteenth  dance  when  we  left !  We  took  seven  home 
in  the  buggy,  not  including  the  coachman.  I  was  dead 
tired,  but  packed  my  portmanteau  and  put  it  outside  my 
door  for  the  man  to  take  to  the  early  coach,  and  then  to 
bed.  I  had  received  a  telegram  to  say  that  the  "  Rome  " 
would  not  leave  till  eight  o'clock  p.m.,  so  there  was  no  need 
for  me  to  hurry. 

Saturday,  24M. — Was  up  to  breakfast  at  nine,  after  which 
I  walked  about  the  garden  with  Mrs.  Stone.  It  was  full  of 
roses  and  lots  of  good  fruit  trees.  It  is  quite  like  an  English 
house  ;  the  fields  also  are  full  of  English  trees.  I  said  good- 
bye at  the  gate,  and  rode  off  to  the  town.  I  met  Miss  Stone 
outside  the  Institute  in  her  little  cart;  I  stayed  for  a  short 
time,  but  farewells  are  foolish  things  and  a  nuisance,  so  I 
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turned  round  and  cantered  on  my  way  with  all  pretty  speeches 
lost  in  the  wind.  I  rode  hard  the  whole  way  fearing  I  should 
be  late.  The  mare  went  capitally,  and  never  bucked  this 
time.  I  reached  the  "Pump"  at  a  little  before  twelve,  having 
done  the  whole  twelve  miles  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  left 
the  mare  at  the  "  pub,"  and  taking  my  swag  with  me  went 
up  to  the  station.  .  .  .  On  my  return  to  Adelaide,  I 
found  the  "  Koine  "  was  not  in  sight,  so  there  was  no  chance 
of  her  leaving  before  midnight.  I  rushed  down  to  North 
Adelaide,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  finding  the  Chief  Justice 
at  home.  He  is  rather  undersized,  with  sandy  beard  and  hair, 
and  a  very  pleasant  manner;  his  house  is  delightful,  ease, 
comfort,  and  luxury  studied  at  every  turn,  lots  of  pretty 
pictures,  one  especially  good  Leader,  china,  and  numbers  of 
books,  chairs  and  all  arranged  nicely  and  with  a  careless 
grace.  He  took  me  round  his  pretty  garden,  where  he  has 
planted  all  the  trees  himself — giant  bamboos,  palms,  and  other 
tropical  shrubs.  He  has  numerous  little  fountains,  falling 
upon  stones  and  into  marble  basins,  alive  with  fish  of  brilliant 
colours.  He  is  followed  everywhere  by  a  large  native  duck 
and  several  Australian  cranes,  two  laughing  jackasses  and 
other  birds,  who  will  not  leave  him  until  he  drives  them  off 
and  shuts  his  garden  gate.  He  has  planted  a  conservatory 
after  the  fashion  of  one  of  the  fern-tree  gulleys  in  Tasmania. 
You  walk  among  ferns,  palms,  and  creepers  over  mossy  beds, 
trickling  with  water  from  a  miniature  cascade.  The  whole 
thing  looks  quite  natural.  It  is  a  delightfully  cool  retreat  to 
sit  in  on  a  hot  afternoon.  He  has  also  made,  in  front  of  a 
brick  wall,  a  cascade  falling  over  a  cluster  of  ferns  and  tufts 
of  green  into  a  small  pond,  girt  with  moss,  in  which  his 
creatures  bathe.  This,  he  tells  me,  is  in  order  that  he  may 
have  a  pleasant  sight  while  breakfasting,  for  it  is  just  in  front 
of  his  window.  He  was  going  to  the  theatre,  and  asked  me 
to  go  too,  but  I  was  obliged  to  decline.  However,  I  remained 
to  dinner.  He  apologised  for  the  scantiness  of  his  fare,  but 
gave  me  a  most  delicious  dinner,  everything  perfectly  cooked; 
he  even  made  a  sausage  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed.  He  was, 
however,  in  a  hurry,  so  we  finished  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
entered  a  very  neat  victoria  and  pair,  driven  by  a  still  neater 
coachman,  and  drove  down  to  the  theatre.  I  was  sorry  not 
to  have  seen  more  of  him,  as  I  think  we  should  have  got  on 
well  together.  The  carriage  took  me  to  the  hotel.  I  caught 
the  9  p.m.  train  for  Glenelg.  It  was  a  fine  warm  night.  I 
had  to  wait  on  the  pier  before  I  could  get  off.  At  last  I  was 
taken  off  in  a  steam  launch,  and  when  I  got  on  board  the 
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"  Rome,"  I  was  told  by  the  purser  it  was  ridiculous  to  wait, 
as  they  had  already  turned  away  fifty  people.  However,  I 
said  I  would  take  my  chance,  and  wait  to  see  the  Captain  (as 
he  was  in  bed)  in  the  morning.  I  waited  about  till  one  o'clock, 
and  then  being  dead  beat  lay  down  on  a  chair  and  fell  asleep. 
They  woke  me  at  four  to  wash  the  decks,  and  a  little  later 
the  Captain  appeared.  The  purser  showed  him  my  letter, 
and  he  let  me  remain,  but  said  he  could  not  find  me  a  berth. 
It  was  a  glorious  morning  when  we  left  Glenelg. 

Sunday,  25th. — The  sun  rose  over  the  hills,  tinting  the 
calm  peaceful  water  with  its  rosy  hues.  I  made  a  toilet  in 
one  of  the  second  class  cabins,  and  having  had  a  bath  felt 
much  fresher.  We  sailed  at  six,  gradually  steaming  past 
Kangaroo  Island  and  the  same  coast  we  passed  coming 
in  the  old  "  Nizam."  It  recalled  memories.  The  "  Rome  ' 
is  not  as  comfortable  as  the  "  Salazie,"  although  larger ;  the 
cabins  are  smaller,  and  she  rolls  tremendously.  I  did  not 
speak  to  a  soul  all  day,  although  I  was  placed  at  a  small 
table  next  to  some  ladies  at  dinner.  At  eight  o'clock  some 
Tasmanian  Canon  or  Dean  had  service,  and  a  Mr.  Matheson 
gave  us  a  sermon  only  ten  minutes  long,  and  we  should  have 
all  liked  it  to  have  been  longer  ;  it  was  extempore,  and  was 
quite  the  best  I  have  heard  for  some  time.  The  steward  had 
made  me  a  bed  in  the  smoking  room,  but  I  could  not  turn  in 
till  one  o'clock  as  men  were  sitting  there  smoking.  It 
became  fearfully  cold  the  latter  part  of  the  day  and  in  the 
night.  Such  a  change  from  Adelaide  heat ! 

Monday,  2(ith. — The  people  are  all  in  the  farewell  stage 
after  a  long  voyage,  writing  verses  in  birthday  books  and 
albums,  &c.  I  watched  them,  and  many  cynical  thoughts 
came  into  my  mind.  Once  or  twice  I  smiled  aloud,  which 
seemed  to  amuse  some  of  the  passengers.  It  was  a  cold 
dreary  day,  and  nothing  eventful  happened.  As  we  were 
nearing  the  heads  I  caught  a  man  trying  to  kiss  a  pretty  girl, 
and  was  sorry  I  interrupted  them.  We  kept  along  the  un- 
interesting Australian  coast  all  day  till  passing  the  Otway ; 
we  entered  the  heads  about  five.  What  thoughts  came  to 
my  mind  on  entering  here  for  the  second  time,  and  again  in 
a  P.  &  O.  !  After  dinner  I  went  on  deck,  we  were  calmly 
steaming  towards  Williamstown.  At  about  eight  we 
anchored  there.  There  were  no  launches  for  passengers, 
so  I  took  a  waterman's  boat ;  more  people  joined  me.  We 
had  a  long  pull  to  the  pier,  and  got  water  in  several  times, 
as  the  waves  were  running  high  and  there  was  a  fresh 
breeze.  We  had  to  walk  up  to  the  station,  as  we  had  missed 
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the  special  train,  but  we  got  on  to  Melbourne  later.     Two  of 
my  fellow-passengers  drove  me  to  the  club,  where  I  got  a  bed. 

Tuesday,  27th. — After  breakfast  I  walked  to  the  P.  &  O. 
office  and  found  the  "Rome"  did  not  leave  till  three  to- 
morrow. I  called  at  Government  House  on  two  friends,  and 
left  P.  P.  C.  cards.  Then  I  tried  to  buy  a  Shelley  for  Miss 
Stone,  I  went  to  several  shops  but  they  said  he  was  an  old- 
fashioned  poet  and  never  asked  for.  I  got  the  "  New 
Republic,"  and  then  lighted  upon  the  latest  of  Kegan  Paul's 
publications,  "  Living  English  Poets";  it  is  beautifully  bound 
with  a  delightful  frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane,  the  selection 
seems  to  me  to  be  admirable  and  very  representative.  I 
knew  it  would  please  Miss  Stone,  so  I  purchased  it. 

Wednesday,  28th. —  ...  I  left  Melbourne  for  the 
"  Rome  "  by  the  two  o'clock  train,  and  we  left  soon  after 
three.  The  Purser  gave  me  a  very  nice  cabin  to  myself. 
The  ship  rolled  a  great  deal  till  we  rounded  Wilson 
Promontory.  After  dinner  I  sat  in  the  music  saloon,  they 
were  singing  the  usual  sentimental  songs ;  it  quite  recalled 
the  "  Nizam  "  to  hear  "  Golden  Love  "  again. 

Thursday,  22th. — A  dull  cloudy  day.  Smoked  and  talked 
and  read 

Friday,  30^/t. — Anchored  in  Sydney  Harbour  before 
lunch.  .  .  . 

*  «  *  *  * 

Hugh  left  Sydney  on  Saturday,  the  1st  of  December, 
and  sailed  for  Brisbane  in  the  "  Barrabool."  He  says  : — 
"  While  on  board  and  waiting  for  the  ship  to  finish  getting 
in  her  cargo,  a  rough  looking  man  told  me  my  name  was 
Welton.  I  begged  his  pardon,  but  said  that  it  was  not, 
and  not  wishing  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  I  said  no  more. 
He  looked  hard  at  me  and  at  last  turned  away.  Sydney 
Harbour  looked  very  pretty  with  all  its  small  craft  skimming 
its  surface.  The  *  Barrabool '  is  a  wretched  boat  of  some 
500  tons  with  about  twenty  feet  of  walking  deck.  There 
were  a  lot  of  very  common  passengers,  to  none  of  whom  I 
spoke.  We  had  it  very  rough  outside  and  several  were  laid 
low,  but  I  felt  it  not.  We  kept  in  sight  of  the  coast  the 
whole  day,  running  occasionally  very  close.  It  is  covered 
with  bush  and  rugged  rock  and,  here  and  there,  sand.  We 
passed  several  islands,  also  many  little  bays  and  creeks." 

*  «  *  *  * 

Alban's  birthday. 

Sunday,  2nd. — We  still  kept  close  inland,  passing  bays 
and  headlands  and  many  a  lighthouse,  but  there  is  great 
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sameness  in  Australian  coast  scenery.  After  lunch,  whilst 
enjoying  a  cigar,  the  same  man  who  had  accosted  me  before, 
addressed  me  again,  and  some  such  conversation  as  the 
following  ensued :  — 

"  Your  name  is  Welton,  you  denied  it  yesterday." 

"  Js  it  likely  that  I  should  claim  a  name  not  mine  ?  My 
name  is  Stanley  Head." 

"  It  is  not,  it  is  Welton,  you  can't  deny  it." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  under  a  wrong  impression  all 
my  life,  but  as  you  say  so,  it  must  be  right." 

"  It's  no  good  your  speaking  like  that." 

"  Have  you  a  warrant  out  against  me  ?  " 

"No,  but  I  know  lots  of  people  in  Brisbane  who  know 
you;  you  were  at  Jenkie." 

"  I  have  never  been  to  Queensland  before  this,  and  I 
don't  know  the  place  you  mention,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  It's  my  father's  station." 

"  What  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  You  stayed  with  me,  and  having  borrowed  a  tenner  and 
horse  you  disappeared ;  you  also  got  money  and  goods  from 
the  stores  and  put  them  down  to  the  station  account." 

"  How  long  ago  was  this  ?  " 

"  In  August. ff 

"  I  was  in  New  Zealand  then,  and  I  say  again  my  name 
is  not  Welton." 

"  Well,  I  want  proof." 

The  stubborn  dog  !  The  fool  might  have  seen,  if  he  had 
had  the  slightest  particle  of  sense,  that  I  should  not  have 
remained  on  board  with  him,  if  I  had  really  been  Welton, 
after  he  first  accosted  me.  I  took  him  to  my  cabin  and 
showed  him  letters  from  various  people,  introductions  and 
letters  of  credit,  and  then  he  in  a  lame  way  apologised,  but  I 
gave  him  a  piece  of  my  mind  and  told  him,  that  if  he  was 
such  a  fool  as  to  ask  men  to  go  up  to  his  place  who  had  no 
introduction  to  him,  it  served  him  right  to  be  swindled  and 
robbed,  and  so  I  left  him.  Not  only  he,  but  his  wife 
identified  me.  Last  time  I  was  taken  for  a  fool,  which  is 
natural  enough,  but  this  time  for  a  rogue.  "This  is  the 
most  unkindest  cut  of  all." 

Monday,  3rd. — At  about  twelve,  we  got  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Brisbane  river  and  passed  the  "  Deronda."  The  mouth 
is  a  wide  expanse  of  water  with  mountains  in  the  dim 
distance.  The  river  is  wide,  but  very  shallow  and  winding, 
so  that  large  boats  cannot  get  up  without  difficulty.  We 
did  not  land  for  some  time.  I  made  some  purchases,  a  deck 
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chair  for  the  voyage,  four  grey  Queensland  parrots  and  a 
cockatoo.  It  was  fearfully  hot  during  the  day,  90°  in  the 
shade.  Brisbane  is  a  pleasant  pretty  little  town  with  some 
very  good  public  buildings.  The  streets  are  more  shady 
than  any  I  have  seen  in  the  Colonies,  and  some  of  the  shops 
are  good.  The  whole  air  of  the  place  denotes  a  hotter 
climate ;  there  are  more  verandas  and  long  chairs,  but  still 
people  go  about  dressed  too  much  like  home  for  so  hot  a 
place. 

Tuesday,  4th. — I  was  down  at  the  quay  in  good  time, 
and  at  about  12.30  we  reached  the  "  Deronda."  Soon  after 
we  got  under  weigh,  we  steamed  out  of  sight  of  land,  and 
did  not  see  it  again  all  day.  I  walked  on  the  deck  and 
smoked  and  read  during  the  afternoon,  and  felt  rather  dull, 
as  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  any  of  the  passengers  being 
pleasant.  One,  an  old  Austrian  ambassador,  Baron  Hiibner, 
seemed  the  best,  but  he  is  full  of  German  ideas  of  "  nobility." 
The  captain  was  wonderfully  attentive  to  him,  and  treated 
him  as  something  far  superior  to  us  poor  fools.  We  saw  a 
very  distinct  and  large  bush  fire  during  the  night,  lighting 
up  the  distance  with  its  grand  red  glow. 

Wednesday,  5th. — I  spent  the  morning  in  reading 
"  L'Homme  qui  rit,"  but  do  not  like  it  nearly  as  much  as 
Victor  Hugo's  other  books  ;  he  is  more  eccentric  in  his 
diction,  and  more  tedious,  with  less  humour.  It  is  a  fearful 
and  horrible  book,  the  description  of  the  corpse  and  the 
storm  being  most  realistic — almost  too  much  so.  I  felt 
reconciled  to  the  lack  of  passengers  to  talk  to,  and  enjoyed 
myself  by  myself  immensely.  However,  I  talked  a  little  to 
the  Baron  and  the  Doctor,  the  latter  was  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Plevna ;  he  was  at  St. 
Thomas'  Hospital,  and  his  name  is  Goodriche.  We  kept  in 
sight  of  land  during  a  portion  of  the  day ;  some  of  it  is  very 
pretty,  undulated,  partially  wooded,  and  rocky.  We  also 
passed  several  islands,  and  reached  Rockhampton  about 
eleven  o'clock. 

Thursday,  Qth. — Was  up  early,  and  found  them  loading 
hard.  We  were  lying  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  surrounded  by 
hills.  After  breakfast  I  showed  my  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  Captain,  and  at  about  ten  the  Doctor,  the  Baron,  several 
other  passengers,  and  myself  accompanied  the  agent  in  the 
steam-launch  to  the  town  of  Rockhampton.  We  were  nearly 
five  hours  steaming  up  the  river ;  it  is  very  like  the  Brisbane 
river,  and  is  neither  pretty  nor  interesting.  It  is  wide,  but 
like  all  Queensland  rivers,  very  shallow,  being  only  about 
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five  or  six  feet  deep  in  some  places.  We  reached  the  town, 
or  city,  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  met  by  several  of  the 

notables,  among  them  the  founder  of  the  place,  Major  F 

and  the  engineer.  The  Major  had  travelled  before  with  "  His 
Excellency,"  as  these  people  with  hat  in  hand  address  the 
old  fellow.  A  four-in-hand  was  ready  waiting  for  us  ;  in  it 
we  drove  up  to  the  hotel,  where  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  pledge  the  Baron  in  claret.  We  then  went  to  the 
agents,  Walter  Reid  &  Co.'s  Store,  and  he  was  conducted 
over  it  in  style.  They  have  some  hundreds  of  liquor  cases 
full,  from  chain  lightning  to  champagne.  We  poor  scum 
were  permitted  to  follow  in  his  train.  After  this  we  drove 
to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  which  lie  some  way  outside  the 
town.  It  was  very  hot — 95°  in  the  shade — but  the  Gardens 
were  a  little  more  shady  and  cool.  They  are  well  situated 
and  well  planted,  looking  over  a  dried  waste  of  land,  shaded 
with  bare  gums,  and  watered  by  artificial  lagoons  and  the 
river,  which  winds  away  in  the  distance  till  it  is  lost  to  sight 
under  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  form  a  background  to  the 
scene.  In  the  foreground  is  a  bright  flowering  tree,  the  only 
native  shade-giving  species  in  the  Colony.  It  also  grows 
abundantly  in  India.  We  drove  back  by  the  school  and 
hospital,  two  well-built  institutions  in  the  bungalow  style, 
though  with  two  storeys.  We  were  uncommonly  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  hotel,  where  a  little  shade  was  obtainable.  After 
depositing  the  old  Baron  there,  the  Doctor  and  I  walked 
round  the  town  and  made  purchases.  I  had  to  buy  canary 
seed  for  my  birds.  The  town  consists  of  one  or  two  streets, 
very  wide  without  a  particle  of  shade.  The  houses  are  all 
wooden,  but  there  is  a  fine  iron  bridge,  and  the  view  there- 
from of  the  river  and  mountains  is  pretty.  In  the  evening, 
after  a  delicious  dinner  and  a  cigar,  the  Doctor  and  I  went 
out  in  search  of  amusement.  We  lighted  upon  a  mounte- 
bank phrenologist,  and  came  in  for  the  last  part  of  his 
performance ;  he  was  expatiating  upon  the  head  of  a 
murderer,  of  which  he  showed  us  a  plaster  cast.  He  then 
gave  prizes  to  those  who  had  certain  qualities ;  the  Doctor 
and  I  competed  with  some  twelve  others  for  the  worst- 
tempered  and  most  irritable.  He  marched  us  up  and  down 
the  stage,  and  the  Doctor  was  weeded  out  at  once.  I  was 
kept  till  last  with  one  other  man,  who  marched  excellently. 
I  was  not  going  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  for  nothing,  so 
I  did  not  exert  myself,  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  me. 
It  was  a  looking-glass,  and  I  was  never  so  happy  in  my  life. 
We  did  not  stop  to  the  end,  but  returned  home  on  foot.  It 
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was  cooler,  though  still  very  warm.  The  Baron  and  the 
ladies  had  retired  to  rest,  but,  as  the  boat  was  leaving  again 
at  two,  we  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  turn  in,  so  we 
went  up  to  "Lichardt's  Hotel,"  and  soon  collected  about 
thirty  men  and  had  a  regular  Colonial  sing-song.  The 
Major  sings  beautifully  for  a  man  of  sixty,  and  gave  us  the 
"  Mill  Wheel,"  and  several  German  and  French  songs.  We 
also  had  a  number  of  recitations — some  very  good,  while 
pieces  of  stump  orations  were  given  by  a  German  Jew.  We 
routed  up  the  "  Professor,"  who  had  awarded  me  the  prize 
at  his  show,  and  he  sang  some  sentimental  songs  and  gave 
us  some  recitations.  We  got  veiy  sentimental  towards  the 
end,  and  at  about  1.30  we  began  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  with 
joined  hands.  Drink  flowed  freely,  and  they  were  almost 
wound  up  when  we  left  at  two.  It  was  remarkable  that 
there  was  only  one  song  that  could  not  have  been  sung  in  a 
drawing-room.  Some  of  the  recitations  were  vulgar,  but 
not  coarse.  The  drink  got  into  the  heads  of  some,  but  none 
were  bad ;  I  took  very  little.  We  had  a  curious  mixture  of 
people  :  clerks,  bushmen,  business  men,  squatters,  commercial 
travellers,  magistrates,  superintendents  of  police,  and  all  the 
leaders  of  male  society.  When  we  returned  to  our  hotel 
we  found  the  Baron  and  the  ladies  down,  so  we  hurried  off 
to  the  wharf,  where  we  cast  off  and  settled  ourselves  down 
to  try  and  sleep  on  the  chairs  and  skylights.  We  reached 
the  steamer  at  a  quarter-past  seven,  having  been  over  five 
hours  making  the  forty  miles  back  to  the  sea. 

Friday,  1th. —  ...  In  the  course  of  the  day  we 
passed  the  Barren  Islands,  which  describe  their  name.  They 
are  rocky,  dried  up  places,  tenanted  only  by  goats.  We  also 
passed  the  Perforated  Islands,  the  Clara  Islands,  and  the 
Cheviot  Islands,  but  we  could  scarcely  make  them  out  in  the 
darkness.  We  kept  in  sight  of  land  all  day.  It  was  fine  and 
hot.  I  slept  in  my  chair  all  night,  wrapped  in  my  rug ;  in 
the  morning  I  woke  up  with  the  cramp,  as  was  natural. 

Saturday,  8th. — We  passed  the  Steep  Island  and  Onslow 
Point.  We  anchored  inside  Flat  and  Round  Top  Islands, 
which  take  their  name  from  their  shape ;  they  are  only 
inhabited  by  goats.  We  could  not  see  Mackay,  as  it  lies  seven 
miles  up  the  river.  We  only  stopped  half  an  hour,  dis- 
charging cargo  and  passengers.  We  passed  Hammer  Island, 
Bellows  Island,  and  the  Lighthouse  in  the  Whitsunday 
Passage ;  which  is  through  a  number  of  islands,  some  small 
and  some  large,  but  all  barren.  Soon  after  8  p.m.  we  anchored 
at  Bowen,  which  I  understand  is  very  pretty,  but  unfortun- 
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ately  we  could  not  see  it,  We  discharged  cargo,  and  were 
off  again  in  a  fine  night.  The  day  had  been  hotter  than  ever. 
I  slept  in  my  chair  again  to-night  and  was  very  comfortable. 
It  was  mother's  birthday,  and  I  thought  of  her. 

Sunday,  2th. — At  6.40  a.m.  we  passed  Cape  Cleveland. 
We  anchored  later  in  Cleveland  Bay  under  Magnetic  Island  ; 
it  is  like  all  the  rest,  covered  with  bush.  There  was  a  good 
breeze  all  day  on  the  upper  bridge,  though  it  was  fearfully 
hot.  I  had  my  bed  put  on  the  skylight,  and  slept  well. 

Monday,  IQth. — Was  up  early.  The  place  looked  pretty 
in  the  morning  light.  We  weighed  anchor  at  10.15,  and 
having  turned  the  ship,  we  proceeded  on  our  way  to  Cooktown. 
We  passed  the  Miranda  Islands  and  the  Palm  Islands ;  they 
are  all  part  of  the  great  Barrier  Reef.  The  reef  itself 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  coast,  it  is  a  long  low  line, 
marked  out  by  beacons,  and  here  and  there  a  small  island 

with  a  little  foliage.     The  sea  was  very  calm,  and  we  spun 
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along  well. 

Tuesday,  llth. — We  reached  Cooktown  early  in  the 
morning,  it  is  situated  in  the  bend  of  a  hill,  and  is  surrounded 
by  mountains.  I  went  ashore  with  the  doctor  and  several 
passengers ;  we  had  a  good  row  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  then 
landed  at  this  fearfully  hot  place.  There  is  one  street.  Nearly 
all  the  shops  are  kept  by  Chinese ;  it  is  the  first  place  where 
I  have  seen  them  in  their  proper  costume,  and  some  were 
dressed  very  smartly.  We  loafed  about  amongst  their  stores 
in  search  of  curiosities.  I  picked  up  some  from  New  Guinea 
and  a  skin  of  a  very  rare  Australian  bird  with  very  brilliant 
plumage.  The  heat  was  terrible,  more  than  100°  in  the  shade. 
There  is  nothing  of  interest  in  the  town  itself ;  it  sprang  up 
some  years  ago  peopled  by  Chinamen,  but  afterwards  fell  off 
in  prosperity,  but  now  again  is  improving.  It  is  about  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  gold  mines.  We  left  this  wretched 
town  at  a  little  after  four,  and  as  we  rowed  for  the  ship,  we 
saw  in  the  distance  the  smoke  of  the  u  Governor  Blackall," 
the  mail  boat  for  which  we  were  waiting.  We  had  a  hard 
pull  for  the  ship,  the  wind  being  strong  against  us.  Whilst 
waiting  about,  we  saw  a  large  shark  some  fifteen  feet  long, 
and  set  a  bait  for  him  of  raw  pork,  but  he  had  evidently  lett 
the  ship,  for  he  did  not  attack  it.  The  view  from  the  town 
was  pretty,  a  long  stretch  of  mango  swamp,  then  sea,  and 
beyond,  the  grey  hills,  scrub  and  flowering  trees  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  mail  boat  came  alongside  of  us,  and  having 
deposited  her  mails,  we  left  at  about  six.  The  night  was  an 
anxious  one  for  the  Captain,  as  we  were  steering  in  and  out 
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of  islands  and  coral  reefs  the  whole  night,  some  of  the  most 
difficult  navigation  in  the  world.  It  was  a  lovely  moonlight 
night,  and  I  stayed  long  on  deck  talking  to  the  doctor,  whom 
I  like  very  much. 

Wednesday,  I2th. — We  passed  early  the  Channel  Rock 
Light-ship,  the  Flinders  Light-ship,  the  Pipon  Island  Light- 
ship, Cape  Direction,  and  the  Piper  Light-ship,  and  delivered 
mails,  throwing  them  over  in  a  bottle.  It  was  a  glorious 
day,  and  the  water  was  very  smooth.  We  were  in  and  out 
of  coral  reefs  all  day,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  there  being  so 
many  light -ships  about.  Here  and  there  are  little  islands 
where  a  house  has  been  erected  for  the  "Beche  de  mer" 
(sea  slug)  fisheries.  It  is  a  creature  some  two  or  three  feet 
in  length,  but  when  cooked  it  shrinks  into  a  few  inches. 
It  is  greatly  used  for  soup.  All  one  can  see  of  the  coast  is 
a  long  black  line,  with  now  and  then  a  little  island  or  a 
breaker,  and  in  the  distance  the  long  hills  with  white  sandy 
patches  which  have  much  the  appearance  of  snow. 

In  the  Torres  Straits. 

Thursday,  13th. — At  3.20  a.m.  we  passed  Mount  Adolphus 
Island,  but  I  was  not  up  to  see  it.  At  5  a.m.  we  passed 
Tuesday  Island.  The  tide  was  running  seven  knots  against 
us,  and  we  could  not  make  five  knots.  I  was  up  very  early, 
and  was  disappointed  to  find  we  had  not  gone  through  the 
Albany  Pass  after  all.  It  being  very  dark  we  had  gone 
round  it.  At  about  eight  we  entered  the  mouth  of 
Thursday  Island  Harbour.  It  is  very  pretty,  several  small 
islands  covered  with  bush  and  one  or  two  fishermen's  houses 
dotted  about ;  behind,  more  bush-covered  hills,  and  the  purple 
mountains  in  the  distance.  The  water  is  clear  as  glass,  and 
alive  with  garfish — a  large  fish  like  a  mackerel,  but  some 
three  feet  in  length.  We  saw  one  chased  by  a  shark  jump 
some  eight  feet  out  of  the  water.  At  8.30  a.m.  we  were 
safely  moored  alongside  the  hulk  "  Belle  of  Southesk."  I 
spent  my  morning  on  the  deck  sketching,  but  was  not  suc- 
cessful, the  light  is  so  bad  and  the  grass  is  all  brown  or 
nearly  black  with  drought,  so  what  in  winter  is  pretty  has 
now  but  few  charms.  The  great  industry  here  is  the  pearl 
shell  fisheries.  There  is  a  floating  population  of  fifteen 
hundred.  They  built  forty  new  boats  this  year,  and  fifty 
last.  There  are  only  half  a  dozen  houses  on  the  land  ;  most 
of  the  men  live  in  their  boats,  which  are  usually  very  neat 
cutters  of  our  pilot  class.  They  are  poorly  off  for  water 
now,  the  only  way  to  secure  it  is  by  sinking  tanks  which 
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then  fill  with  heavy  rains  and  last  three  years.  The  Doctor 
and  Baron,  who  had  landed,  found  it  very  hot  and  soon 
returned,  the  latter  in  a  bad  temper.  At  3.45  p.m.  we 
stowed  down  and  discharged  pilot,  and  were  soon  full  speed 
ahead.  We  passed  Booby  Island,  which  was  covered  with 
the  birds  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  This  was  the  last 
Australian  land  we  saw.  As  I  watched  the  long  strip  of 
undulating  shore  gradually  receding  from  my  gaze,  I  could 
not  but  experience  some  feelings  of  regret  for  that  happy 
year  spent  on  Australian  shores,  and  I  was  only  too  glad  to 
drown  my  thoughts  in  my  book.  It  was  nearly  eight  when 
we  passed  the  Proudfoot  Shoal  Light-ship.  The  sea  was  a 
little  choppy  outside,  but  the  ship  was  perfectly  steady.  So 
passes  my  last  day  in  Australia :  or  will  it  be  the  last  ? 
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Friday,  14th. — A  beautifully  fine  and  tremendously  hot 
day.  The  water  in  the  morning  was  as  clear  as  glass,  not 
a  ripple  except  that  made  by  the  ship's  progress  through  the 
sea.  In  the  afternoon  a  breeze  sprang  up  and  it  became  a 
little  ruffled.  We  saw  no  land  all  day. 

Saturday}  ~L5th. — A  fine  morning,  though  dull  with 
threatening  clouds  about.  During  the  afternoon  some 
heavy  squalls  came  on  and  the  sea  began  to  get  rough ;  the 
squalls  came  on  very  suddenly  and  blew  spray  about  every- 
where. I  tried  to  sleep  on  deck  but  was  nearly  blown  away. 

Sunday,  IQth. — A  very  rough  morning.  I  sat  all  day  by 
the  companion  with  my  chair  lashed.  One  of  our  passengers, 
an  Italian,  was  in  a  great  fright  lest  we  should  go  to  the 
bottom;  he  read  his  breviary  all  day  and  pointed  out  each 
fresh  squall.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents  at  intervals, 
bubbling  up  the  sea.  It  was  a  nasty  choppy  cross  sea  and 
we  shipped  a  great  deal  of  water. 

Monday,  17th. — Six  a.m.  in  all  sail,  wind  heading.  Later 
the  wind  fell  and  we  had  another  bad  day.  At  noon  a 
moderate  gale  and  a  head  sea.  At  four  p.m.  strong  light 
wind  and  heavy  sea,  ship  labouring  dreadfully.  It  was  hot 
all  day  and  the  sea  became  quite  smooth  towards  night. 

Wednesday,  l$th. — A  splendid  day  !  We  sighted  Flores 
early ;  it  is  full  of  volcanoes,  mostly  dormant.  They  look 
weird  as  they  raise  their  giant  heads,  grotesquely  shaped, 
above  the  morning  mist.  We  later  sighted  and  passed  close 
under  the  Sandal  Wood  Islands,  where  few  but  natives  live. 
With  glasses  we  saw  some  on  the  shore.  There  are  many 
plantations  of  sandal  wood,  hence  the  name.  The  formation 
is  curious ;  large  terraces  rising  one  above  the  other,  in 
strange  contrast  to  the  island  on  the  starboard  with  its 
volcanoes.  In  the  evening,  when  I  went  down  to  my  cabin 
I  found  a  huge  Tarantula,  which,  with  the  doctor's  help  I 
caught  and  chloroformed.  The  stewardess  also  caught  one 
in  her  cabin.  I  have  heaps  of  insects  in  mine  :  cockroaches 
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of  "  all  sorts  and  conditions,"  beetles,  flies  and  bugs.  It  is 
disgusting !  I  have  a  special  horror  of  insects. 

Thursday,  20th. — Sketched  the  Island  of  Bali,  which 
looked  fine  under  a  cloudy  sky.  A  squall  got  up  in  the 
afternoon  with  heavy  rain,  which  obliterated  all  signs  of 
land.  Came  in  sight  later  of  another  island  whose  bright 
green  fields  shewed  that  paddy  was  grown  there.  After 
dinner  we  still  had  land  to  starboard,  and  on  our  port  a 
glorious  sunset,  pale  gold  across  which  thin  pink  clouds 
flitted ;  as  the  gold  sank  into  a  deep  blood-red  the  clouds 
darkened  into  purple,  forming  huge  banks  through  which  the 
evening  star  gleamed  pure  and  bright.  We  were  close  to 
land,  but  being  in  the  Straits  of  Bali  missed  most  of  the 
prettiest  scenery  and  also  Bangee  Wangee,  where  we  picked 
up  the  pilot. 

Friday,  21st. — We  passed  one  or  two  islands,  covered 
with  cocoa-nut  trees  and  coffee,  the  ground  green  with  rice. 
The  cocoa-nuts  are  a  great  industry  in  these  islands.  They 
cut  them  in  half  and,  having  dried  them,  get  £18  to  £20  a 
ton  for  them.  A  tree  pays  about  £1  per  annum.  The  day 
was  squally.  We  saw  a  long  water-spout,  which  much 
resembled  the  windsail  of  the  engine  room.  Many  native 
outriggers  were  sailing  about  and  looked  very  pretty  as  they 
spun  before  the  wind.  The  steamer  passed  through  a  lot  of 
lava  (pumice  stone)  floating  on  the  sea.  The  Dutch  pilot 
says  that  the  volcano  is  still  active  in  the  Sunda  Strait ;  I 
should  much  like  to  see  an  eruption.  I  had  earache  badly  ; 
I  must  have  caught  cold  sleeping  on  deck.  The  Doctor  put 
something  into  my  ear ;  I  hope  it  will  be  better  soon. 

Saturday,  22nd. — My  ear  was  a  little  better  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  in  the  evening  the  agony  was  fearful ;  I  don't  know 
when  I  have  suffered  so  much.  The  morning  was  overcast, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  all  day. 

Sunday,  23rd. — We  anchored  outside  Batavia  at  about 
seven.  My  ear  was  a  good  deal  better,  though  it  still  ached 
considerably.  I  was  too  late  to  see  the  Baron  off,  although 
I  saw  the  people  who  met  him.  The  Austrian  Consul,  a 
tall  man  with  snub  nose  and  long  brown  whiskers,  with 
several  others,  Dutch  and  Malay,  all  dressed  in  white  trousers, 
no  end  of  cuffs,  white  gloves  and  top  hats.  They  bowed  the 
Baron  into  a  private  steam-launch  flying  the  Austrian  colours. 
The  coal-lighters  were  soon  alongside  of  our  ship,  and  the 
dirty  work  began.  After  breakfast  we  set  off  in  a  steam- 
launch  for  shore.  We  traversed  about  half  a  mile  of  sea, 
passing  several  large  steamers  and  one  or  two  men-of-war 
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before  we  entered  the  canal.  It  seemed  so  strange  to  come 
to  an  Oriental  country  after  the  Colonies.  The  canal  was 
crowded  with  natives  dressed  in  skirts  and  comical  varnished 
hats  of  all  colours,  some  in  boats  with  their  wares,  and  others 
running  along  the  banks  with  their  baskets ;  some  fishing  and 
wallowing  in  the  mud  up  to  their  waists,  others  washing. 
We  had  a  good  half -hour's  drive  to  the  hotel,  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  two  very  small  ponies  some  three  feet  high,  which 
took  us  and  our  luggage  along  at  a  fine  pace.  The  houses 
are  low  and  mostly  of  bamboo,  with  curved  red-tiled  roofs ; 
most  are  painted  white.  The  "  Hotel  der  Niederlanden " 
is  a  capital  hotel  with  a  good  veranda.  We  sat  in  the 
veranda  the  first  part  of  the  morning,  and  were  tormented 
by  Chinamen,  who  tried  to  sell  scarves,  soap,  and  other 
things.  I  bought  a  cwnerbund  of  a  rather  pretty  colour. 
It  became  very  hot  during  the  morning,  and  we  seemed  to  be 
the  only  people  not  in  pyjamas.  The  lunch  was  the  funniest 
meal  I  have  ever  tasted.  You  fill  a  deep  soup-plate  with 
rice  and  then  mix  with  it  samples  of  all  kinds  of  edibles, 
rissoles,  omelette,  fried  eggs,  hard-boiled  eggs,  fish,  chicken 
stew,  pork  on  sticks,  seven  or  eight  vegetables,  and  several 
sauces  and  pickles.  Having  mixea  all  these  well  up  together, 
you  proceed  to  eat  the  mixture  with  a  large  tablespoon  and 
to  shovel  it  down  as  hard  as  you  can.  It  is  convenient  to  put 
one's  arms  on  the  table  when  performing  this  exercise.  One 
or  two  other  courses  of  fruit  completed  the  meal.  After  lunch 
and  a  nap,  we  took  the  steam  tramway  and  went  as  far  as  it 
did.  It  carried  us  through  a  large  open  plain — Waterloo 
Plain — with  the  old  palace  at  one  end,  down  a  long  street, 
with  low-built  Chinamen's  houses  and  shops,  at  the  back  of 
which  grew  the  most  luxuriant  trees  of  all  kinds ;  bananas, 
cocoa-nuts,  tamarinds,  fern-trees,  and  some  beautiful  flowering 
bushes  and  flowers.  We  afterwards  heard  the  band  play. 
We  sat  on  some  steps  and  watched  the  people  arrive.  There 
were  some  hundreds  of  carriages,  drawn  by  splendid  little 
ponies  driven  by  native  coachmen,  wearing  on  the  tops  of 
their  turbans  top-hats  with  cockades,  which  took  up  half  the 
hat ;  a  man  stood  on  a  step  behind  the  carriage  with  a  fly- 
whisk  of  horsehair.  We  were  well  amused.  The  men  and 
women  wore  no  hats,  and  only  the  men  gloves  ;  true,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  any  large  enough  to  fit  the  women.  The 
natural  coarseness  of  the  Dutch  becomes  exaggerated  in  this 
hot  climate.  After  dinner  we  took  another  stroll  through 
the  Chinese  quarters,  lit  by  lanterns  and  innumerable  little 
lights.  The  police  give  a  cry  whenever  a  carriage  passes. 
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They  all  carry  forked  and  barbed  sticks,  wherewith  to  catch 
flying  offenders,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  escape.  It  was 
quite  cold  before  we  returned. 

Monday,  24th. — Was  up  early  and  had  a  bath  in  a  thing 
like  an  oil  jar,  such  as  is  described  in  "Ali  Baba  and  the 
Forty  Thieves."  It  would  hold  a  man  easily;  out  of  this 
you  sponge  yourself.  We  drove  to  the  jetty  and  about  the 
streets,  and  found  it  fearfully  hot.  Coming  back  to  the 
hotel,  we  could  not  find  a  carriage,  so  jumped  into  a  tramcar, 
but  finding  it  was  going  the  wrong  way,  we  jumped  out  and 
hailed  one  of  the  sort  of  half-cart  vehicles,  gaily  painted  in 
very  bright  colours,  and  drove  to  the  hotel.  We  were  rather 
late  for  lunch,  but  succeeded  in  getting  our  "  pigwash."  At 
4.15  we  travelled  by  train  to  Buitenzorg.  We  had  a  delight- 
ful journey,  passing  through  very  pretty  country,  and  a  most 
beautiful  variety  of  jungle,  with  here  and  there  a  stream 
running  through  it,  which  is  utilised  for  watering  the  terraces 
of  paddy.  Every  tropical  plant  and  flower  was  to  be  seen  in 
abundance ;  among  tnem  the  beautiful  white  trumpet  flower. 
We  arrived  at  Buitenzorg  at  about  six,  and  at  once  drove  to 
the  hotel  with  two  Englishmen,  who  very  kindly  assisted  us 
out  of  our  difficulty  with  the  native  language.  The  "  Hotel 
Bellevue  "  is  beautifully  situated,  and  we  secured  good  rooms 
at  the  back,  with  a  glorious  view  of  a  tremendous  volcano, 
miles  of  tropical  plants,  with  a  few  native  Chinese  dwellings 
here  and  there,  and  a  stream  'murmuring  at  our  feet,  where 
men  fished  and  washed  both  themselves  and  their  clothes, 
drank  it,  and  used  it  for  other  purposes.  No  sooner  had  we 
seated  ourselves  than  Mr.  Sanderson  said  he  saw  the  Baron 
at  the  far  end  of  the  veranda,  and  sure  enough,  opposite  to 
us,  sitting  with  the  Austrian  Consul  was  the  old  gentleman. 
It  had  been  a  glorious  day  though  very  hot,  and  a  short  shower 
that  fell  in  the  evening  helped  to  cool  the  air.  The  view 
of  the  huge  extinct  volcano  with  its  large  crater  is  very  fine. 
There  was  a  great  mud  eruption  in  1699,  since  then  it  has 
been  inactive. 

Tuesday,  25th  (Christmas  Day). — Christopher's  birthday. 
A  fine  bright  morning.  We  walked  through  the  gardens  of 
the  Government  House.  They  are  pretty  well  kept,  and 
contain  numbers  of  beautiful  trees  and  plants;  there  are 
some  splendid  specimens  of  the  traveller's  palm,  which  grows 
in  the  shape  of  a  huge  fan.  We  spent  some  time  in  the 
Chinese  quarter,  looking  at  the  stalls  with  interest.  I  tried 
one  of  the  Chinese  cigarettes  made  with  leaf  and  a  sort  of 
peat  tobacco ;  it  was  not  as  rank  as  I  had  expected.  We 
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amused  ouselves  by  watching  the  swarms  of  natives,  flying 
hither  and  thither  at  a  good  trot  with  their  heavy  weights. 
The  road  is  worn  into  a  track  with  their  bare  feet.  They 
resemble  a  lot  of  ants  in  their  peregrinations.  After  lunch, 
and  packing  my  things  in  my  hat  box,  and  paying  my  bill, 
we  set  off  in  a  small  two-horsed  cart,  our  Dutch  friend  having 
very  kindly  made  all  arrangements  and  given  us  a  route,  as 
the  landlady  does  not  speak  English.  We  started  at  five, 
and  had  a  very  pleasant  drive  of  an  hour  and  a  half  through 
country  most  densely  populated,  and  richly  cultivated  with 
paddy,  the  water  for  which  is  carried  in  bamboo  races.  Every 
now  and  then  we  halted  under  an  arch  to  give  the  horses 
rest.  The  bridges  are  all  made  of  bamboo.  Some  of  the 
creeks  are  very  pretty.  When  we  arrived  at  Gadok  we  found 
the  landlord  of  the  hotel  either  sleepy  or  drunk;  he  is  a 
doctor.  In  the  evening  we  watched  the  fire-flies,  and  thus 
ended  the  most  un-Christmas  Christmas  Day  I  have  ever 
spent.  A  very  pleasant  and  quiet  one  it  was  too ! 

Wednesday,  2fith. — At  about  seven  we  had  a  good  break- 
fast, and  after  paying  our  bills  our  landlord  took  us  over  his 
garden.  We  ascended  a  hill  of  about  a  hundred  feet  by 
steps  made  of  bamboo,  under  a  bamboo  covered  way,  until  we 
came  to  a  dependance  of  the  hotel,  very  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  summit,  from  which  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the 
neighbouring  country  and  the  distant  wooded  hills,  all  of 
which  are  volcanoes.  He  had  in  his  garden  specimens  of 
nearly  every  kind  of  plant  and  shrub  grown  in  the  island, 
and  coffee  and  cinchona.  They  do  not  prune  the  coffee  here, 
as  they  do  in  Ceylon,  but  let  it  grow  to  its  full  height. 
Most  of  the  coffee  is  grown  in  Eastern  Java,  which  is  also 
the  sugar  district.  Sourabaya  is  its  commercial  centre,  and 
is  really  the  chief  town  of  J  ava,  having  a  far  larger  popu- 
lation than  Batavia.  Having  said  good-bye  to  our  landlord, 
we  mounted  our  jinrickshaw  with  difficulty,  it  being  a  very 
tight  fit,  as  Mr.  Sanderson  was  six  foot  and  weighed  fifteen 
stone.  The  carts  are  two-wheeled,  and  you  can  harness 
them  with  any  number  of  ponies.  In  this  instance  we  had 
three,  as  our  journey  was  uphill  most  of  the  way.  They 
consist  of  simply  an  old  packing  case,  with  the  top  off,  put 
upon  wheels  with  an  awning  over  it.  We  rattled  along  a 
pretty  level  road  for  some  way.  The  country  we  passed 
through  was  all  laid  out  in  artificial  terraces  for  the  rice 
cultivation.  In  some  places  they  were  ploughing,  and  in 
others  the  rice  was  growing  to  maturity.  The  hills  in  the 
distance,  the  foreground  of  palms  and  other  oriental  trees, 
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the  swarms  of  coolies  carrying  their  loads  at  a  swinging  trot, 
all  lit  by  the  early  sun,  produced  an  inexpressible  charm,  and 
had  the  seat  of  the  cart  been  a  little  less  hard  one  might 
almost  have  fancied  life  was  pleasant  I  At  last  we  began  to 
ascend  the  lowest  mountain  in  the  belt  which  encircled  us, 
and  at  a  small  village  of  wicker  and  bamboo  houses  we 
alighted,  and  began  to  walk  up  a  hill  whilst  our  driver 
secured  and  harnessed  a  couple  of  large  bullocks.  We  had 
a  heavy  toilsome  journey  over  the  hills,  as  the  bullocks  had 
to  pull  both  the  cart-horses,  and  the  three  of  us  inside. 
Several  times  they  attempted  to  free  themselves  of  their 
shackles,  but  a  boy  hit  them  with  a  bamboo.  After  having 
given  them  a  rest,  they  deliberately  turned  round  and  tried 
to  walk  home,  very  nearly  turning  us  over,  in  spite  of  the 
attempt  of  our  five  boys  to  stop  them.  At  last  we  began 
again  to  ascend,  a  boy  placed  himself  on  either  side  to  keep 
the  animals  in  a  straight  line.  A  most  amusing  spectacle  we 
formed — the  cart,  the  three  ponies,  and  our  two  huge  grey 
animals  in  front,  with  the  boys  to  guide  and  goad.  The 
views  we  obtained  looking  back  were  very  fine ;  the  little 
rushing  creeks,  with  their  banks  of  hanging  foliage ;  the 
long  vivid  green  terraces  of  rice,  with  here  and  there  a  house 
and  a  covered  bridge,  and  in  the  far  distance  the  volcanic 
mountains  rearing  their  heads  up  to  the  clear  heaven.  At 
the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  we  dismounted,  and  set  off  with  one 
of  the  men  as  a  guide  to  see  a  lake.  After  ascending  the 
hill  some  distance  we  passed  through  the  most  luxuriant 
jungle  of  tropical  shrubs  and  flowers,  tree  ferns,  palms 
(banana  and  cocoa-nut),  fan-palms  and  ferns  of  all  kinds,  which 
helped  to  shut  out  the  sun,  and  made  our  walk  delightfully 
cool.  Our  guide  was  just  recovering  from  small-pox,  as  are 
a  great  many  of  the  natives.  We  little  thought  of  the  snakes 
and  leopards  that  infest  these  places,  but  walked  on  until 
through  a  vista  in  the  bush  we  saw  the  beautiful  Telaga 
Warna,  reflecting  the  bright  colouring  of  the  overlapping 
hill  and  the  sunshine  from  above.  It  is  an  extinct  volcanic 
crater,  and  lies  far  from  all  noise  and  tramp  of  men  under 
the  shadow  of  the  mountain  crest,  its  banks  glistening  with 
all  the  brilliant  verdure  of  the  East.  We  made  our  way 
back  by  a  distant  route,  ascending  again  up  a  winding  path 
until  we  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  we  dismissed 
our  bullocks,  and  having  given  our  men  a  few  cents  (they 
will  not  take  drink,  all  being  teetotal  by  their  religion),  we 
repaired  to  a  little  summer  house,  and  admired  the  view  over 
a  bottle  of  claret.  And  a  beautiful  view  it  was  !  From  the 
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spur  of  this  mountain  range  we  could  see  into  the  valleys  on 
either  side,  stretching  out  far  into  the  distance,  with  the  rice 
on  one  side  just  sprouting  into  greenness,  on  the  other  side 
matured  ami  ready  for  the  sickle  of  the  reaper.  We  now 
had  an  easy  downhill  drive  for  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  reached  Suidanglaja  in  good  time  tor  our  midday 
mess  of  pottage  at  the  hostelry.  It  was  an  old  but  com- 
fortable enough  inn  with  large  verandas. 

Thursday,  27th. — Rose  early,  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  view 
from  the  veranda.  Below  us  was  the  little  path,  leading 
down  through  banana  trees  and  bushes  of  bright  red  leaves 
to  the  few  houses  which  constitute  the  village ;  in  the  middle 
distance  the  jungle  and  strip  of  rice-terraces,  and  beyond  the 
huge  mountain  Tjipanas,  with  its  rugged  summit  and  smok- 
ing crater,  on  whose  top  a  flower  is  said  to  grow  which  can 
be  found  in  no  other  part  of  this  earth.  The  ascent  takes 
six  hours,  and  one  ought  to  brave  the  leopards  and  tigers 
and  start  at  night.  The  mountain  constantly  expels  sand 
and  stones,  which  form  a  mound  in  the  crater ;  when  this  is 
so  large  (as  it  is  now)  that  it  nearly  fills  the  crater,  there  is 
an  explosion.  This  mound  can  be  distinctly  defined  from 
our  hotel.  After  breakfast  we  walked  some  way  along  the 
road,  and  were  much  amused  and  interested  in  watching  a 
number  of  ants  drag  a  small  snake  to  their  hole  in  the  stony 
bank.  Now  and  then  its  tail  twisted  itself  round  some 
thick  blade  of  grass,  on  which  a  proportion  of  the  little 
creatures  mounted  it,  and  so  bowed  it  down  and  dragged  it 
under  the  grass.  We  also  watched  those  human  ants,  the 
coolies.  They  wear  the  road  in  two  places,  one  to,  the  other 
from ;  the  rest  is  stones.  Most  of  them  are  barefooted,  but 
some  wear  sandals  of  leather.  The  weight  of  their  baskets 
is  enormous,  and  a  deep  furrow  is  worn  on  their  shoulders 
where  the  chief  stress  is  felt,  but  keeping  constantly  on  the 
jog  to  a  great  extent  lightens  the  load.  They  fetch  and 
carry  for  a  few  cents,  working  hard  for  their  living,  but 
as  long  as  they  can  get  work  they  are  satisfied.  It  seems 
strange  at  first  to  see  no  carts,  but  the  coolie  traffic  takes  up 
as  much  room  in  the  roads  as  any  cart.  In  the  evening  the 
sky  became  overcast  and  deep  thunder-clouds  settled  over 
the  mountain,  so  we  gave  up  all  idea  of  ascending  it.  We 
walked  down  to  a  small  lake  formed  in  a  triangular  hollow ; 
it  was  alive  with  fish.  Night  fell  quicker  than  usual,  and 
the  natives  began  to  light  their  torches  and  cocoa-nut  oil 
lamps,  but  as  yet  no  rain  fell.  It  was  not  till  after  dinner 
that  the  storm  fairly  broke,  and  the  rain  fell  in  heavy 
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showers;  a  clamp  sort  of  mist  rose,  and  a  nasty  clammy 
unhealthy  feeling  prevailed  in  the  otherwise  clear  healthful 
atmosphere. 

Friday,  28th. — Still  cloudy,  but  bright  and  warm.  The 
cap  of  clouds  was  on  the  mountain,  so  having  bid  farewell  to 
our  host  we  went  at  a  brisk  trot  with  our  three  good  ponies 
down  the  hill.  Stones  from  their  hoofs  flew  fast,  and  several 
hurt  my  eye  and  hit  my  face.  We  passed  through  much  the 
same  country,  but  in  this  country  the  light  and  shade  makes 
every  leaf  a  picture  and  every  flower  a  study.  Rice  was 
everywhere,  and  the  same  wicker  houses — some  with  red- 
tiled  roofs.  After  a  drive  of  some  hour  and  a  half  we 
reached  Tjandjoer.  Having  some  time  to  wait  before  the 
train  started,  we  walked  round  the  village,  a  very  little  place, 
full  of  Chinamen  and  Malays ;  some  in  gorgeous  costumes, 
others  in  native  clothes.  Some  of  the  native  work  is  good. 
Our  train  was  crowded  with  natives.  We  passed  through  a 
pretty  volcanic  country ;  the  contrast  between  the  huge 
grotesquely-shaped  rocks  and  the  bright  green  terraces  of 
paddy  was  remarkable.  Some  of  the  mountain  sides  are 
cultivated  with  coffee,  for  in  this  country  they  utilise  every 
patch  of  ground.  It  is  extraordinary  that  it  can  support  so 
large  a  population  as  twenty-one  and  a  half  millions.  The 
rain  fell  as  we  ascended  the  mountain  pass  and  obliterated 
our  view,  but  from  all  I  could  see  it  is  much  like  the  railway 
to  Kandy,  going  over  Sensation  Point.  As  we  went  down 
the  other  side  the  rain  came  down  with  true  tropical  force, 
penetrating  into  our  carriage.  We  reached  Buitenzorg  at 
about  halt-past  four,  and  drove  at  once  to  the  hotel. 

Saturday,  22th. — A  bright  morning,  but  fearfully  hot  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  ....  One  native  amused  us ; 
he  had  planted  his  rug  in  the  very  centre  of  the  road  and 
was  playing  away  on  a  bamboo  Jew's  harp.  The  others, 
with  their  loads,  were  just  having  a  last  gossip  before  turn- 
ing in  (lying  down  on  the  ground),  ready  to  resume  their 
work  next  day. 

Sunday,  30th. — The  clouds  were  gradually  settling  and 
the  weather  seemed  stormy.  About  five  1  looked  out  of  my 
door  at  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  lo !  a  jinrickshaw  piled 
with  the  Baron's  luggage  appeared,  and  soon,  marching 
with  stately  strides  through  the  high  hall,  grinning  with 
benignant  pleasure,  came  the  old  gentleman  himself,  followed, 
a  little  in  the  rear,  by  the  Austrian  Consul.  He  was  received 
with  open  arms  and  bended  back  by  his  servant,  and  to  com- 
plete the  picture  the  coolies  all  stood  round  and  grinned  at 
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the  show.  These  coolies  spend  half  their  time  in  grinning. 
If  you  speak  they  answer  with  a  grin  and  yah,  although  they 
do  not  understand  a  word  you  say.  This  is  a  hard  country 
to  get  on  in,  as  no  one  understands  English,  and  only  in  a 
very  few  places  do  they  understand  French,  and  the  coolies 
cannot  speak  or  understand  the  language  of  their  masters. 
When  we  were  walking  through  the  gardens  in  the  after- 
noon we  noticed  especially  a  long  line  of  areca-nut  palms ; 
the  nuts  form  like  cocoa-nuts  on  the  top  and  under  the 
leaves,  but  are  much  smaller,  and  the  tree  is  tall  and  thin. 
The  tropical  trees  do  not  seem  to  widen  at  the  base  as 
our  oaks  and  elms  do,  but  grow  straight  all  the  way ;  the 
roots  branch  out  and  are  long  and  deep.  Some  of  the 
large  dead  leaves,  which  strew  the  paths,  are  beautiful  in 
form  and  colour,  the  gradual  fading  of  a  deep  red,  like  the 
Virginian  Creeper,  to  the  natural  green  is  most  effective. 
Coming  back  we  discovered  in  the  darkness  a  poacher  fishing 
in  the  black  stretch  of  water  before  Government  House. 
We  frightened  him  so  that  he  soon  disappeared.  Not  far 
from  the  house  there  is  a  monument — a  round  temple  with 
the  date  1814.  It  was  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  wife  of 
the  Lieut.-Governor,  when  Java  was  occupied  by  the  British. 
There  are  also  some  interesting  Brahmin  remains.  They 
have  evidently  been  taken  from  some  temple.  Government 
House  is  a  fine  white  building,  built  in  the  prevailing  style 
here — two  wings,  between  which  there  is  a  piazza.  The 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  inadequate  in  size  to  the 
building.  A  long  stretch  of  lawn  opens  before  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  the  carriage  drive  and  ponds,  with  picturesque 
bridges,  are  in  front.  After  dinner  we  strolled  down  to  the 
Chinese  Camp,  but  the  night-smells  were  too  much  for  us, 
and  we  had  to  return. 

Monday,  31sZ. — Another  fine  morning.  We  were  up 
early,  and  set  off  before  breakfast  (in  deshabille)  to  see  some 
tea  plantations.  We  had  a  pleasant  walk  of  about  two 
miles.  Our  road  took  us  past  the  station  and  through 
avenues  of  graceful  trees  and  over  two  bridges,  which  span 
the  river.  From  one  of  the  bridges  there  was  a  lovely  view ; 
the  water  rushing  over  a  dam  fled  with  force  through  the 
ravine,  banked  with  bright  grasses  and  flowering  creepers. 
A  number  of  natives  were  at  work  on  the  banks,  using  the 
most  primitive  instruments  and  tools — sharp  pieces  of  wood 
for  cutting  away  the  sand,  instead  of  picks  and  shovels  ;  for 
wheelbarrows  they  use  their  baskets.  One  little  boy  I  pitied. 
He  was  carrying  a  load  of  stones,  which  1  could  scarcely  lift ; 
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he  could  not  have  been  more  than  ten  years  old.  The  coolies 
were  very  numerous,  as  the  early  morning  is  the  busiest  time. 
Millers,  cotton  carriers,  stone  and  water  carriers  (with  this 
liquid  in  long  bamboos),  men  with  loads  of  palm  leaves  for 
thatching,  men  with  fruit — bananas,  chestnuts  and  other 
varieties  in  abundance ;  some  roasting  their  Indian  corn  over 
small  charcoal  fires,  but  most  ambling  along,  gave  the  scene  a 
busy  effect.  The  tea  gardens  themselves  are  not  of  very 
great  interest.  The  tea  grows  in  stumpy  bushes,  and  the 
young  leaves  are  picked  and  dried  for  our  consumption.  As 
we  returned  we  saw  some  hundred  children  of  all  sizes  and 
ages  on  their  way  to  school — brothers  carrying  sisters,  mothers 
nursing  their  children,  in  all  varieties  of  colour  and  costume. 
It  was  a  pretty  sight !  The  colours  seemed  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  surrounding  scene,  and  in  such  contrast 
to  the  hard-working  coolies  running  with  their  baskets  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road.  After  breakfast  I  went  to  the 
Chinese  Camp,  passing  the  theatre  on  my  way ;  it  is  a  long, 
low  building  of  bamboo.  In  the  market  I  bargained  with 
Chinamen  for  pieces  of  printed  stuff,  collecting  nearly  the 
whole  population  round  me.  These  men  look  upon  an 
Englishman  as  a  gold  mine.  In  the  afternoon  I  tried  to  make 
a  sketch  from  the  veranda,  but  the  rain  fell  in  such  torrents 
that  one  could  scarcely  see  before  one  on  account  of  its 
density.  Later  I  made  a  pencil  sketch  of  the  mountain  with 
a  cloud  in  front  of  it.  The  rain  fell  in  such  force  that  even 
the  washerman  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  work  in  the 
stream,  having  braved  it  for  some  time  with  his  umbrella 
hat.  In  our  morning  walk  we  met  many  Dutch  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  dressed  much  alike  ;  men  in  variegated  pyjamas, 
women  in  pretty  skirts  of  native  stuff,  with  bare  feet  and 
arms,  and  a  short  jacket  and  no  hats.  After  dinner,  the 
rain  having  ceased,  we  walked  to  the  Chinese  Theatre,  but 
as  there  was  no  performance  going  on  we  returned.  I  felt 
rather  seedy,  having  a  most  infernal  stomach  ache,  which 
Sanderson  declared  was  caused  by  the  mess  of  pottage.  I  did 
not  sit  up  to  see  the  old  year  out  as  I  was  far  too  sleepy.  So 
I  dreamed  it  away. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  1st,  1884. — New  Year's  Day  and  Carlo 

How's  birthday Talked  for  a  time  with  our 

Dutch  friend,  who  speaks  English  excellently.  He  gave  me 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  about  the  fruits,  of 
which  the  mangosteen  is  one  of  the  nicest.  There  is  a  sort 
of  quince  which  is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  He  sent  his 
boy  to  gather  a  nutmeg  which  had  just  burst,  showing  the 
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bright  red  of  the  mace  in  streaks  like  veins  over  the  purple 
of  the  kernel.  It  is  a  most  valuable  fruit  here ;  the  natives 
eat  the  husk,  while  the  mace  and  kernel  fetch  a  high  price. 
As  is  the  case  with  most  fruit  and  the  rice,  they  get  two 
crops  of  them  in  the  year.  About  2.30  some  players  arrived  ; 
they  consisted  of  an  ugly  but  neatly-made  girl,  dressed  in 
gorgeous  array  with  a  head-dress  of  artificial  flowers;  a 
drummer;  a  fiddler,  who  played  a  rude  instrument  like  a 
bellows  at  the  end  of  a  stick ;  a  man  who  beat  three  gongs ; 
and  another  who  beat  a  large  one.  The  din  they  made  to 
call  an  audience  was  fiendish,  and  at  last  the  dance  com- 
menced by  the  girl  dancing  to  the  time  (?)  of  these  rough 
musicians,  keeping  time  by  the  working  of  her  fingers  and 
the  movements  of  her  hands.  After  a  good  deal  of  pre- 
liminary work,  she  took  from  a  basket  a  mask — an  idiotic 
face — which  she  put  on,  then  another  with  a  large  black 
fringe,  and  a  hideous  red  one  with  rolling  eyes.  At  last  she 
invited  an  old  man,  who  seemed  to  be  the  clown,  to  dance 
with  her.  He  came  out,  and  then  some  coarse  play  began 
between  the  two ;  numbers  of  jokes  we  could  not  under- 
stand. They  hit  each  other  about  a  good  deal  with  a  bamboo. 
After  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  work,  and  dancing  with 
the  most  hideous  masks  on  his  face,  he  retired.  The  girl 
invited  any  of  the  crowd  to  dance  with  her ;  several  of  the 
hotel  boys  proposed,  first  being  very  shy  and  dancing  by 
themselves  with  their  backs  to  her,  but  she  was  too  fastidious 
and  refused  them  all,  shouting  in  a  most  hideous  voice  to  them 
and  holding  her  fan  before  her  mouth  to  hide  her  stained 
teeth  and  lips.  Every  time  they  approached  she  repulsed 
them,  and  at  last  she  left  off,  and  the  old  man  reappeared, 
and  having  put  on  a  hideous  mask,  he  took  a  baby  doll  with 
a  huge  face  from  under  a  cloth  and  danced  it  about,  perform- 
ing wild  antics  and  making  many  coarse  jokes.  At  last  we 
paid  them  and  sent  them  off.  There  was  nothing  graceful 
or  pretty  in  the  performance ;  they  all  spoke  a  middle-Java 
dialect,  very  hard  to  understand.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents 
the  whole  afternoon  and  evening,  quite  obscuring  the  view 
a  foot  beyond  the  veranda;  the  thunder  shook  the  whole 
hotel,  and  the  lightning  from  time  to  time  lit  up  the  paper 
over  which  I  was  bent.  One  might  imagine  another  earth- 
quake, and  not  a  mere  tropical  shower.  After  dinner  it 
became  quite  cold ;  the  rain  ceased  for  a  short  time  and  then 
continued.  The  lightning  now  and  then  lit  up  the  whole 
scene  like  a  fairy  ray,  a  pale  glimmer  resting  on  the  bright 
foliage  around,  and  the  rolling  water  below.  Before  going  to 
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bed  I  spent  nearly  half  an  hour  trying  to  make  the  boys 
understand  I  wanted  to  be  called  in  the  morning.  They 
always  answer  "  Yah  "  as  though  they  understand  perfectly. 
Thus  ends  my  first  New  Year's  Day  away  from  home  for 
some  time.  May  the  year  be  calmer  than  our  first  night, 
and  not  like  the  day,  commencing  well  and  ending  in  storm ! 
Perhaps  my  fate  follows  this  line. 

Wednesday,  January  2nd. — In  consequence  of  our  having 
asked  most  of  the  boys  to  call  us,  we  were  being  awakened 
from  five  to  six.  We  finished  our  packing,  sent  our  luggage 
down,  had  breakfast,  and  caught  the  8.8  train.  The  railway 
passes  through  one  or  two  red-berried  coffee  plantations,  a 

freat  deal  of  rice  and  palms.  We  reached  the  Bordwyk 
tation  at  Batavia  at  9.30.  I  found  a  large  budget  of  letters 
awaiting  me,  some  with  letters  of  introduction,  but  all  had 
come  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  All  day  I  walked  about  the 
town,  calling  at  various  offices  and  making  purchases.  I 
wanted  to  buy  a  native  hat,  so  late  in  the  evening  I  went 
into  the  native  quarter  of  the  town.  We  could  only  find  two 
shops  open.  We  had  a  dark  ghostly  drive,  the  stillness  of 
the  night  only  broken  by  the  cries  of  the  native  police.  As 
the  night  was  very  close,  I  left  the  door  of  my  room  open 
and  fell  a  prey  to  mosquitoes  in  spite  of  the  netting.  I  was 
bitten  all  over  my  feet  and  hands  in  about  fifty  places. 

Thursday,  3rd. — We  were  awakened  very  early  by  the 
melancholy  wailing  of  our  servant,  and  getting  up  at  five, 
found  that  our  carriage  had  been  at  the  door  some  hours, 
although  not  ordered  till  six  ;  they  always  come  some  hours 
before  the  time,  which  is  an  advantage.  As  we  drove 
through  the  quaint  old  oriental  town  (which  the  Dutch  have 
altered  to  make  appear  like  one  of  their  own  towns  in 
Holland),  the  canal  and  the  streets  bathed  in  grey  light,  the 
natives  squatting  over  the  public  fires  cooking  their  rice  or 
chewing  the  leaves  and  limes,  the  long  lines  of  convicts  held 
together  only  by  a  string  clenched  by  the  outer  men  (the 
commencement  of  the  stir  of  a  new  day),  all  appeared  very 
picturesque  and  fine,  although  my  plain  matter-of-fact  com- 
panion complained  of  the  smells.  I  found  a  shop  where  I 
bought  two  native  hats,  but  as  we  drove  up  in  the  carriage, 
I  had  to  pay  a  large  price  for  them.  We  passed  through  the 
old  gate  with  its  giants  like  Gog  and  Magog  and  its  row  of 
oil  jars,  and  over  the  bridge,  where  the  view  of  the  canal  and 
its  shipping,  the  lighthouse  and  the  modern  buildings  was  so 
suddenly  Dutch,  that  I  could  scarcely  feel  that  I  was  out  of 
Europe.  Just  before  we  started  for  the  ship  the  Baron 
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drove  up  with  the  Austrian  Consul,  and  was  received  by  the 
Bishop  in  his  purple  cassock  (a  servile-looking  old  man)  and 
his  attendant  deacon,  their  gilt  chains  round  their  necks  and 
heavy  crucifixes  pendant  on  their  breasts.  The  coup  d'ceil 
was  perfect,  the  old  Baron  alighting  from  his  carriage,  hat 
in  hand,  and  his  usual  grin  on  his  face,  the  Bishop  about  to 
embrace  him,  the  deacon,  and  the  two  Austrians  in  white 
gloves  and  trousers  standing  in  the  background.  The  Baron 
arrived  at  the  ship's  side  at  about  eight  in  a  special  launch, 
and  in  half  an  hour  we  were  under  weigh.  This  is  a  small 
but  comfortable  boat,  with  good-sized  cabins  and  the  China- 
men stewards  are  most  attentive.  The  passengers  are  chiefly 
Dutch  and  French.  We  were  nearly  the  whole  day  passing 
the  Thousand  Islands,  a  group  well  meriting  the  name  ; 
they  are  small  greenly-wooded  isles  forming  a  reef.  We  did 
not  have  dejeuner  till  9.30,  and  as  was  natural  were  nigh 
famished.  I  bought  Lady  Blomfield's  "  Reminiscences  "  at 
Batavia,  and  found  them  very  entertaining.  The  day  was 
sunny  and  hot  and  the  sea  without  a  ripple.  A  beautiful 
calm  sunset  brought  the  still  afternoon  to  a  close.  1  walked 
on  deck  till  late  and  could  not  help  thinking  a  great  deal 
about  the  Bulwers  and  their  mother's  illness. 

Friday,  4th. — Slept  till  very  late.  While  going  to  my 
bath,  as  I  was  passing  through  the  doorway,  my  head  hit  the 
lintel  with  such  force  that  I  lay  on  the  ground  stunned  for 
some  time.  I  managed  to  crawl  back  to  my  cabin,  where  I 
lay  down,  only  getting  up  to  breakfast.  I  had  a  bad  sick 
headache  all  day.  We  passed  in  sight  of  land  nearly  the 
whole  day — capes  and  light-houses.  The  night  was  clear ;  a 
bright  moon  threw  its  reflection  on  the  smooth  waters. 

Saturday,  5th. — Still  suffering  from  my  accident.  The 
sea  was  comparatively  rough,  and  the  ship  rolled  a  good  deal 
and  we  had  to  have  the  fiddles.  We  again  kept  land  in  sight 
the  whole  day,  mostly  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  many 
pleasant  pretty  islands  until,  at  four,  we  came  alongside  the 
wharf  at  Singapore.  The  first  view  of  the  town  is  decidedly 
pretty,  above  are  the  cliffs,  and  beyond  lies  the  town,  with 
its  spires  and  flag-staff.  Numerous  ships  were  lying  in  the 
harbour,  and  boys  in  canoes,  which  they  managed  splendidly, 
came  up  to  us  and  asked  for  money  for  diving,  which  they 
do  very  well,  and  seem  to  form  part  of  the  water — no  splash, 
no  noise.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  just  as  we  were 
moored  alongside  the  jetty ;  but  after  some  little  time  we 
got  our  luggage  off  the  boat,  and  drove  through  the  Chinese 
part  of  the  town  for  some  two  miles,  till  we  came  to  the 
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"  Hotel  de  1'Europe,"  which  is  on  the  esplanade.  There  are 
a  few  Malays  here,  but  most  of  the  servants  are  Chinese ; 
the  natives  are  only  used  as  coachmen  and  gardeners.  The 
hotel  is  a  large  rambling  place,  with  good  large  rooms,  divided 
into  two,  so  forming  a  pleasant  sitting-room.  I  secured  a 
good  one  on  the  first  floor,  opening,  of  course,  on  a  veranda, 
with  a  bath-room  to  myself,  as  all  the  bedrooms  have.  I 
strolled  round  the  recreation  ground,  which  lies  in  front  of 
the  hotel,  and  watched  the  cricket  and  tennis.  It  was  really 
a  comfort  to  see  decent  English  people,  and  the  women,  who 
were  driving  in  their  carriages,  looked  pretty,  after  our  fair 
fat  friends  of  the  Dutch  Indies.  After  dinner  we  looked  at 
some  of  the  goods  to  be  purchased  from  the  various  hawkers, 
and  then  took  a  stroll  through  the  native  quarters.  Driven 
away  by  the  smells,  we  wandered  along  the  river  bank ;  the 
scene  reminded  me  of  one  of  Whistler's  pictures.  The 
Chinese  junks,  some  twenty  deep  from  the  side  of  the  bank, 
each  with  its  light — the  whole  a  sort  of  land  constellation, 
looked  strangely  picturesque. 

Sunday,  titli. — We  drove  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  at 
Tanghin,  through  a  paradise  of  tropical  foliage.  There  are 
numerous  houses,  arranged  in  terraces,  from  the  top  of  which 
one  gets  beautiful  views.  They  have  a  few  of  the  native 
birds  of  the  most  brilliant  plumage.  In  the  afternoon  I 
strolled  on  the  esplanade,  where  one  gets  a  splendid  view  of 
the  bay,  with  its  shipping  and  the  Chinese  junks,  their  quaint 
sails  spread  to  the  wind.  Seeing  that  service  was  going  on 
at  the  Cathedral  I  entered,  and  came  in  for  most  of  the 
evening  service ;  it  was  very  nicely  done.  The  Church  looked 
strange  with  all  its  punkahs  going.  I  was  much  amused  by 
the  printed  form  of  £  s.  d.  which  was  put  in  the  pews  for 
collections. 

Monday,  1th. — I  called  at  the  P.  and  O.  and  at  the  B.  I. 
offices,  but  found  that  no  ship  leaves  for  Calcutta  till  Thurs- 
day week.  ...  I  met  a  Mr.  Miller,  to  whom  I  had  an 
introduction,  and  he  drove  me  to  his  house,  at  Tanghin,  in  a 
very  neat  dog- cart.  We  drove  three  miles  into  the  country 
by  the  race-course  and  hospital ;  the  latter  is  in  separate 
houses  and  has  many  wards.  Mr.  Miller's  house  is  close  to 
the  Botanical  Gardens.  It  is  a  good  example  of  one  of  the 
houses  here.  It  is  large  and  very  airy,  and  its  rooms  are 
almost  without  doors  and  yet  delightfully  cool.  A  little  later 
three  men,  who  live  with  Mr.  Miller,  drove  up,  and  we  had 
dinner  in  a  large  airy  room,  doorless  and  windowless.  After 
dinner  we  retired  to  the  billiard-room,  and  I  left  soon  after, 
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as  in  this  climate  one  gets  very  sleepy,  and  I  was  glad  to 
retire  to  rest. 

Tuesday,  8th. — In  the  afternoon  I  went  home  with  Mr. 
Skinner.  He  drove  me  to  his  place,  which  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  tropical  garden  and  looking  out  on  Government 
House.  Whilst  they  played  tennis  I  walked  to  Government 
House,  but  found  Sir  Frederick  Weld  had  been  unwell  and 
had  gone  up  the  country,  and  Lady  Weld  was  out.  It  is  a 
splendid  house,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  whole  town;  the  gardens  are 
beautifully  kept.  I  returned  to  Mr.  Skinner's  and  watched 
the  lawn  tennis ;  they  use  the  coolies  to  field  their  balls. 
Mr.  Sanderson  arranged  to  go  to  Johore  to-morrow.  The 
Maharajah  sent  his  secretary  to  say  how  sorry  he  was 
not  to  be  at  home,  as  he  had  given  us  some  letters  to  people 
up  there. 

Wednesday,  $th. — We  were  up  at  5.30,  had  coffee  and 
started  soon  after  6  in  a  sort  of  victoria  for  the  Maharajah's 
Palace.  We  had  a  delightful  drive  of  some  seventeen  miles 
along  a  good  road,  bordered  by  tropical  trees  and  plants  in 
profusion ;  the  sensitive  acacia,  the  rare  areca,  with  its  long 
thin  betel  nuts,  cocoa  nuts,  bananas,  pine  apples  and  many 
other  fruits  growing  together  in  luxuriant  abundance.  In 
one  place  there  were  a  number  of  palms  bent  to  the  earth, 
which  gave  a  most  curious  effect.  The  tall  trees  at  the  side 
of  the  road  quite  shut  out  from  us  all  sight  of  the  general 
appearance  of  the  country.  Occasionally  a  vista  opened 
between  the  gaps  in  an  old  gate.  The  stations  of  the  native 
police  are  numerous,  as  are  the  little  native  villages,  where 
little  but  curry  is  to  be  obtained.  We  foolishly  left  our 
breakfast  behind  us ;  as  we  passed  a  house,  that  we  found 
from  its  inscription  was  an  hotel,  we  alighted  and  tried  our 
luck,  but  they  had  only  biscuits  and  raw  herrings.  We  took 
the  former,  and  having  bought  some  Mandarin  oranges  at  a 
native  stall,  I  succeeded  in  staying  my  appetite,  but 
Sanderson  said  he  was  not  hungry  enough  for  a  Captain's 
biscuit.  At  last  we  reached  the  ferry  and  were  rowed  in  a 
boat  much  resembling  those  on  the  Italian  lakes.  It  is  some 
way  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  although  our  rower 
rowed  hard  we  took  over  half  an  hour.  We  found  ourselves 
landed  in  a  native  village,  whose  vermin-stocked  inhabitants 
crowded  round  us  unable  to  understand  a  word  we  said. 
After  vainly  endeavouring  to  make  a  policeman  understand 
what  I  was  saying,  I  went  in  search  of  a  gharri/  and  at  last 
found  one  in  a  stable,  and  a  man  who  knew  a  few  words  of 
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our  language.  We  drove  up  to  the  Maharajah's  istana  and 
presented  our  letter.  We  waited  about  an  hour  in  a  marble 
hall  opening  front  and  back,  watching  the  sentries  with  their 
scarlet  shakos  and  dark  uniforms,  with  the  view  in  front  of 
the  island  and  the  clear  stretch  of  water  separating  us  from 
the  mainland  and  a  group  of  palms.  Mr.  Sanderson  got  very 
impatient  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  him  there.  At 
last  a  man  appeared,  a  sort  of  head  butler,  who  could  speak 
a  little  English.  It  appeared  that  the  under-secretary  to 
whom  we  had  our  letter  of  introduction  was  unwell,  having 
sat  up  late  the  night  before  to  drink  his  Highness's  health. 
We  went  round  the  istana ;  on  the  staircase  is  a  portrait  of 
Gladstone  of  no  great  artistic  merit.  The  drawing-room  is 
of  a  vulgar  Anglo-Japan-Chinese-Indian  style.  Some 
beautiful  specimens  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  ware  decorate 
the  walls,  and  some  hideous  specimens  of  English  cut-glass 
decorate  the  ceiling  in  the  form  of  candelabra.  Huge  vases, 
seven  feet  high,  stand  everywhere,  the  furniture  is  English, 
massive  and  vulgar.  The  ball-room  adjoining  is  large  with- 
out much  decoration  ;  however,  it  is  the  only  room  in  the 
house  hung  with  pictures.  The  Queen,  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Prince 
Consort,  William  IV.,  Pitt,  that  Adonis  George  IV.,  and 
some  people  I  do  not  know,  probably  Governors  here.  The 
bedrooms  are  dreary  looking  and  bare ;  the  furniture  is  all 
from  Gillow's,  and  there  is  nothing  oriental  in  or  about 
them.  The  Maharajah's  bed  would  hold  twenty ;  it  is 
quite  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  I  should  say  the  same 
length.  There  is  a  good  smoking-room  opening  on  the 
veranda,  and  a  large  library  with  a  good  collection  of  tusks 
and  horns,  though  the  room  only  contained  some  forty  old 
and  shabby  books  of  the  poorest  description.  However, 
on  the  table  were  four  albums  with  portraits  of  the  great 
men  of  this  century  in  politics,  science  and  art,  but  many  of 
the  present  day  had  been  forgotten.  The  grounds  are  laid 
out  in  a  regular  and  ugly  fashion,  although  there  are  many 
good  plants  and  shrubs.  The  man  shewed  us  with  pride 
one  of  H.  H.'s  boots.  He  has  a  neat  foot  for  an  Indian,  or 
rather  Malay,  as  I  suppose  he  is.  Just  as  we  were  leaving 
our  Cicerone  hailed  us,  and  a  neat  little  pony  carriage  with 
a  pair  of  splendid  cream-coloured  Sumatra  ponies  drove  up, 
and  we  set  off  in  fine  style  with  a  man  behind  to  keep  off 
flies.  We  drove  through  the  village,  and  along  good  roads, 
though  muddy  with  the  late  rains,  bordered  by  the  coffee 
plantations  of  the  Maharajah  and  farther  on  old  pepper  and 
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gambeer  plantations  of  the  Chinamen.  Pine  apples  were 
growing  in  profusion  at  the  side  of  the  road.  We  had  to 
climb  many  a  hill,  but  the  ponies  went  on  at  exactly  the 
same  pace.  After  traversing  some  seven  or  eight  miles, 
crossing  a  bridge  over  the  river,  down  which  the  opium 
boats  are  sent  to  Singapore,  and  entering  a  small  village 
with  its  small  joss,  or  shrine,  opposite  the  bridge  (to  give 
the  spirits  a  favourable  impression  of  the  inhabitants),  we 
soon  sighted  the  house  of  Mr.  Larken,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
were  at  the  door  and  yelling  "  Boy."  We  sent  up  our  letter 
of  introduction,  and  soon  a  tall  gentlemanly  man  with  a 
light  beard,  appeared.  He  proposed  tiffin,  which  delighted 
us.  Whilst  we  were  discussing  that  meal,  the  rain,  which 
had  been  falling  in  heavy  showers  all  the  morning,  came 
down  harder  than  ever,  but  fortunately  left  off  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  of  walking  over  the  estate.  He  has  a  pleasant 
and  very  large  house,  built  after  the  Indian  fashion,  with 
rooms  all  on  the  first  floor.  It  was  erected  by  an  Indian,  who 
tried  growing  tea  here,  but  in  a  few  weeks  gave  it  up,  not 
finding  things  cut  and  dried  for  him.  The  estate  partly 
belongs  to  him  and  partly  to  the  Maharajah's  secretary.  The 
Maharajah  is  anxious  to  colonise  the  district,  and  so  on  con- 
dition that  the  purchasers  will  settle  on  the  land  he  sells  it 
at  the  nominal  sum  of  one  dollar  per  acre,  otherwise  one 
must  pay  highly  for  it,  as  he  does  not  wish  to  encourage 
speculation.  We  walked  round  the  estate  after  tiffin.  Mr. 
Larken  has  only  planted  Liberian  coffee,  it  has  not  the 
market  value  of  that  grown  in  Java  or  Ceylon,  but  bears 
about  twice  as  large  a  crop,  and  does  not  seem  to  suffer  from 
the  disease.  The  leaves  drop  off,  but  the  tree  does  not  lose  in 
strength ;  they  grow  and  increase  till  they  are  ten  years  old, 
still  bearing  well  for  another  ten  years.  The  coffee  is  here 
planted  with  eight  feet  between  the  trees,  as  the  roots  extend 
to  that  distance.  He  suffers  severely  from  a  native  thistle, 
which  comes  up  every  month,  and  it  costs  him  a  great  deal 
to  keep  it  down.  He  has  at  present  only  a  hundred  acres 
under  crop,  although  he  owns  a  thousand.  Some  was  an 
old  gambeer  and  pepper  ground,  the  cultivation  of  these 
products  having  been  almost  given  up  by  the  Chinese,  but 
the  best  land  seems  to  be  the  virgin  forest.  The  soil  con- 
tains much  sand  and  is  clayey.  He  is  trying  cacao  and 
cinchona,  both  of  which  are  yet  quite  young;  he  has  also 
some  castor  oil  plants.  He  planted  shady  trees  for  shelter, 
but  the  roots  spread  so  rapidly  he  had  to  uproot  many  of 
them.  The  usual  shelter  is  made  with  dead  palm  leaves  on 
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uprights.  He  tells  me  that  the  right  to  duties  in  these 
small  settlements  is  rented.  A  Chinaman  made  a  thousand 
pounds  out  of  it  the  other  day,  and  went  home.  Every  pig 
that  is  killed  in  these  small  villages  has  to  pay  a  tribute. 
It  belongs  to  the  Maharajah,  but  he  lets  it.  I  believe  in 
China  only  the  rich  have  to  pay  taxes.  At  a  little  past  three 
the  carriage  drove  up,  and  our  driver  hurried  us  off,  as  he 
said  the  ponies  would  not  stand,  and  it  was  all  he  could  do 
to  hold  them  while  we  got  in.  We  thanked  Mr.  Larken  for 
all  his  kindness,  and  declining  his  hospitality  for  the  night,  we 
drove  off.  No  sooner  had  we  entered  the  main  road  than 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  wetting  me  to  the  skin  in  no  time. 
It  left  off  before  we  reached  the  landing  stage,  where  the 
carriage  dropped  us.  I  caught  sight  of  a  Chinese  Theatre, 
and  immediately  rushed  off  to  see  it.  There  were  men 
dressed  in  gorgeous  costumes  strutting  about,  talking  in 
squeaky  voices ;  one,  evidently  the  King,  seemed  about  to 
pass  judgment  on  a  man  brought  before  him.  The  stage, 
crowded  with  soldiers,  men  with  white  beards  and  wings  in 
the  shape  of  flags  on  their  backs,  was  all  I  could  see,  before 
Sanderson  came  and  dragged  me  off.  When  we  reached  the 
opposite  side  we  could  not  find  our  carnage.  I  found  it  in 
a  stable  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  We  had  a  pleasant  enough 
drive  home,  and  the  scenery  looked  very  pretty  in  the 
evening  light.  Passing  through  the  native  quarter,  and 
running  along  the  side  of  the  harbour,  which  was  alive  with 
small  boats  and  junks,  I  caught  sight  of  another  Chinese  al 
fresco  play.  We  arrived  at  the  hotel  very  tired,  and  a  little 
late  for  dinner. 

Thursday,  Wth. — A  fearfully  wet  morning.  It  cleared 
later,  and  we  went  to  a  Flower  Show.  A  good  many  people 
were  there.  The  place  was  fearfully  muddy,  which  rather 
spoiled  the  pleasure.  It  was  under  partial  cover,  though 
being  in  a  low  part  of  the  gardens,  the  water  had  drained 
into  it.  The  plants  and  shrubs  were  very  good,  especially 
the  crotons ;  the  flowers  were  poor,  not  doing  well  in  this 
climate.  The  fruits  were  most  interesting  to  me.  There 
were  some  splendid  highly-smelling  dorians,  a  prickly  red 
fruit,  some  good  pine-apples,  coffee,  cacao,  tea,  &c.,  in  pro- 
fusion, and  many  others,  which  were  not  labelled,  so  I  could 
not  ascertain  their  names.  There  was  some  very  fine  sugar 
cane;  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  it  at  Johore.  I  heard  the 
Maharajah  was  at  the  show,  but  did  not  see  him.  There 
were  some  curiously  cut  creeping  shrubs,  trained  into  all 
sorts  of  grotesque  shapes  by  the  Chinese  : — dogs,  cats  with 
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kittens,  steamboats,  engines,  mandarins,  dragons,  goats,  &c., 
and  some  trained  (I  think  they  could  not  havre  grown  naturally 
in  this  shape),  with  a  bunch  of  leaves  at  every  turn  of  the 
stem. 

Friday,  1 1  th. — Very  wet  and  sultry.  After  lunch  I  drove 
to  see  a  curiously  laid-out  garden,  in  which  the  gardeners  had 
done  their  best  to  spoil  nature — artificial  pools,  clipped  trees, 
dogs  with  wooden  eyes,  and  other  trees  trained  in  the  most 
grotesquely  hideous  fashion,  bridges,  canals,  and  square  beds 
laid  out  in  regular  form.  The  crotons  and  other  shrubs  are 
fine,  but  there  are  few  flowers.  In  a  court-yard  there  were 
more  trained  trees,  and  some  monkeys  and  snakes  in  bottles 
on  shelves.  At  another  place  there  was  a  large  monkey- 
house  and  aviary,  but  altogether  there  is  little  worth  seeing 
there,  everything  is  so  ugly  and  artificial.  .  .  . 

Saturday,  12th. —  .  .  .  After  dinner  I  started  off  for 
a  ramble,  with  a  cigar  and  stick,  into  the  dirty  quarters  of 
the  natives.  The  first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention  was 
a  great  noise  down  a  side  alley.  After  wading  through  a 
quagmire  I  came  upon  a  number  of  women  and  children 
looking  at  a  marionette  show,  the  figures  were  really  worked 
wonderfully,  and  the  actions  capitally  expressed.  I  watched 
it  for  some  time,  and  then  went  into  a  private  Chinese  house 
gorgeously  decked  and  painted,  lighted  with  large  lanterns. 
Beside  this  was  a  small  stage  not  unlike  a  Punch  and  Judy 
Show,  but  permanently  fixed,  where  they  were  exhibiting 
what  we  should  call  a  Gallanty  Show,  with  figures  throAving 
their  shadows  on  a  damp  sheet.  Here  again  the  action  was 
well  done,  but  I  could  gather  little  of  the  plot,  the  noise  of 
the  gongs  and  tom-toms  was  too  much  for  me,  and  eventually 
drove  me  away.  I  wandered  some  mile  and  a  half  down  to 
the  dirty  part  of  the  town,  which  lies  on  the  bay,  and  as  the 
moon  shot  out  from  her  bed  of  clouds,  throwing  a  silvery 
glimmer  on  the  junks,  lying  rocking  with  the  motion  of  the 
waves,  and  the  sea  rolled,  splashing  its  spray  on  the  little 
beach,  I  felt  quite  romantic,  until  called  to  the  realities  of 
life  by  finding  myself  ankle  deep  in  mud,  a  regular  bog.  I 
got  back  at  about  ten  and  wrote.  As  I  sat  in  my  pyjamas, 
the  mosquitoes  attacked  me  on  all  sides,  opening  old  wounds 
and  inflicting  new  ones,  till  I  had  to  take  refuge  behind  the 
curtains  of  my  bed. 

***** 

Monday,  14th. —  .  .  .  After  dinner  I  strolled  down 
a  dark  passage,  on  either  side  of  which  were  Brahma  bulls. 
I  found  myself  in  a  Buddhist  temple,  and  was  immediately 
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requested  to  remove  my  boots,  which  I  did.  I  advanced 
towards  the  altar,  which  stood  before  the  sanctuary,  where  a 
large  ghastly  image  of  Buddha  looked  down  upon  us  from 
his  exalted  seat,  the  gorgeous  colours  of  his  robes  lit  by  the 
light  of  torches  and  lamps.  Smaller  images  also  decked  the 
walls ;  grouped  around  the  altar,  on  which  a  low  light  was 
burning,  were  some  half  dozen  men  and  women,  to  whom  the 
priest  administered  a  ladle  of  living  fire,  putting  it  to  their 
lips.  Next,  he  brought  some  flowers  which  were  standing 
before  the  great  image  with  which  he  touched  their  foreheads. 
After  these  people  had  gone  I  took  my  place,  and  was  given 
a  small  chain  of  sacred  flowers,  then  having  given  my  mite, 
I  was  conducted  by  the  priests  and  left  the  sacred  precincts. 
I  put  on  my  boots  and  walked  round  the  court-yard,  examining 
other  shrines,  most  of  which  were  screened  by  heavy  iron 
gratings,  there  was  one  of  a  horse,  another  of  a  lion,  Buddha 
in  all  forms — one  with  six  arms,  each  holding  a  different 
weapon.  In  all  these  was  a  light  dimly  burning  before  the 
image,  throwing  into  shade  the  curious  frescoes  on  the  walls. 
The  carving  was  rough  in  the  extreme  and  the  colouring 
gaudy.  The  whole  is  enclosed  within  a  white  wall,  sur- 
mounted by  the  sacred  bulls  and  over  the  precincts  of  the 
sanctuary  a  huge  grotesquely  carved  tower  stands.  This 
scene  in  the  quiet  night  was  strange  and  novel.  On  regain- 
ing the  street  once  more,  the  noise  of  drums  and  tom-toms 
struck  my  ear,  and  I  made  at  once  for  the  place  from  which 
they  proceeded.  At  last  I  came  upon  a  dirty  little  side  street, 
and  in  one  house  where  the  lamps  burned  brightest,  I  made 
my  entry,  and  no  sooner  had  I  passed  the  portal  guarded  by 
vendors  of  fruit  and  bad  cigars,  than  I  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  motley  crowd  of  Chinamen  watching  a  Chinese 
play.  The  theatre  was  crowded,  there  must  have  been  over 
a  thousand  present ;  the  women  do  not  mix  with  the  men, 
and  they  kept  to  the  galleries.  I  took  my  mat  and  my  seat, 
and  having  obliged  a  friendly  Chinese  with  a  light  from  my 
cigar,  committed  it  to  the  floor,  and  starting  a  new  Burmah 
one,  settled  down  to  the  play,  which  had  been  going  on 
without  let  or  hinderance  for  some  months,  and  was  now  in 
the  first  act.  Little  plot  is  needed  for  the  performance.  A 
number  of  men  dressed  as  soldiers  came  in  and  marched  across 
the  stage,  then  some  disguised  as  women,  for  no  woman  may 
act  on  the  Chinese  stage.  Old  men  with  white  beards,  which 
they  stroke  with  dignity,  parade  their  rich  dresses,  and  ape  the 
mandarin.  Kings,  emperors,  princes,  soldiers,  and  women  all 
appear  in  gorgeous  array  of  gold,  green,  silver,  blue  and  red. 
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A  man,  dressed  as  a  woman,  sang  with  a  fearful  voice,  made 
more  hideous  by  the  incessant  clanging  of  the  cymbals.  The 
noise  is  deafening — gongs,  tom-toms,  drums  and  cymbals 
unite  in  making  discord.  At  last  all  gives  way  to  fighting 
and  scuffling.  A  man  with  whitened  face  and  hideous  aspect 
leads  other  devils  more  frightful  than  himself ;  they  knock 
each  other  over,  and  rush  round  the  stage,  tumble  through 
chairs  and  through  each  other's  legs,  then  men  with  winged 
backs  march  past,  they  disperse  the  fighters,  and  mumble  in 
haughty  voices.  More  appear,  almost  stripped,  they  fight, 
wrestle,  tumble,  and  make  a  noise,  doing  some  wonderful 
acrobatic  feats.  The  heat  is  insufferable,  and  the  perfor- 
mance wearying,  the  din  is  torment.  My  cigar  is  finished.  I 
am  sleepy.  My  Chinese  friend  is  not  addicted  to  soap.  So 
I  say  farewell  to  the  play,  with  its  bustle  and  noise,  the  crowd 
and  its  gestures,  its  gorgeous  robes,  masks,  painted  faces,  and 
pigtails.  I  go  out  into  the  cool  night  air  delighted  to  be  free 
after  nearly  an  hour  of  it.  There  must  have  been  nearly 
live  hundred  actors,  though  I  am  told  they  sometimes  have 
a  great  many  more  than  that. 

Tuesday,  ~L5th. — In  the  evening  I  dined 

with  a  friend,  and  afterwards  went  to  a  charming  dance  at 
the  club.  The  room  was  open  on  all  sides ;  the  floor  perfect, 
with  just  enough  spring  to  make  it  delightful.  It  was  a 
treat  to  meet  people  thoroughly  English  once  more.  I 
appreciated  the  change  after  Australia,  as  I  felt  that 
I  really  had  now  set  my  face  towards  home.  One  dance  I 
enjoyed  more  than  the  rest  ;  it  was  with  a  Mrs.  S.,  a 
perfect  dancer — bright,  enthusiastic,  fresh  and  sweet- 
tempered.  The  room  was  crowded  for  Singapore,  though 
there  could  not  have  been  more  than  fifty  couples.  There 
were  few  badly-dressed  or  ugly  women.  Yellow,  of  the 
palest  shade,  was  the  prevailing  colour,  and  the  dresses  were 
mostly  of  muslin  or  some  soft  material.  The  Inniskillings' 
band  played  good  music.  There  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
officers.  Their  uniforms  always  relieve  the  monotony  of 
our  black.  Altogether  it  was  an  excellent  dance. 

Wednesday,  16</j. — A  fine,  bright  morning.      I  paid  my 
tailor's  bill,  bought  a  book,  and  took  my  passage.     .     .     . 
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Thursday,  11th. —  .  .  .  Started  soon  after  one  o'clock 
for  the  pier,  where  I  took  a  long  rowing  boat  and  was 
nearly  drowned  before  reaching  the  "Purulia."  There  was 
a  big  swell  on,  and  the  boat  knocked  about  fearfully.  I 
arrived  early,  being  the  first  there,  and  found  a  good  little 
cabin  to  myself  and  unpacked  my  things.  The  passage  out 
of  Singapore  is  very  pretty.  The  Channel  is  quite  narrow, 
and  the  hills  are  beautiful  with  jungle.  On  the  island,  here 
and  there,  one  sees  a  little  bit  of  a  Malay  settlement  built 
on  piles,  which,  with  the  number  of  junks  and  other  sailing 
craft,  adds  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scenery.  There  are 
numbers  of  islands,  all  very  pretty,  and  as  the  sun  went  down 
the  scene  was  extremely  beautiful.  The  sea  was  delightfully 
calm  the  whole  afternoon,  and  the  night  fine.  We  have  a 
very  lively  party  on  board. 

Friday,  18th. — Was  up  early,  having  slept  on  the  skylight, 
and  at  six  D.  and  I  went  ashore,  being  told  to  be  back  by 
nine  o'clock.  Malacca  looked  very  picturesque  on  our  way 
to  the  shore,  with  its  long  low  line  of  palms  and  fruit  trees, 
with  the  quaint  old  town,  the  Malay  quarter  built  on  piles, 
its  hill  and  ancient  Cathedral,  and  far,  far  above  Mount 
Opha  raising  its  head  through  the  mist.  We  had  a  long 
half  hour's  pull  to  shore,  as  the  water  is  so  shallow  that 
steamers  cannot  lie  close  in.  We  drove  to  the  foot  of  the 
flagstaff  hill,  then  dismounted,  and  ascended  to  look  at  the 
old  Portuguese  Cathedral,  built  by  the  first  settlers.  It 
is  a  fine  ruin,  with  walls  some  seven  feet  thick,  and  the  floor 
is  covered  with  numerous  old  tombs  with  coats  of  arms  and 
inscriptions,  mostly  Portuguese,  but  a  few  of  the  later  ones 
are  Dutch  and  English.  The  oldest  there  was  one  bear- 
ing the  date  1596  (or  67),  and  on  a  field  or  a  cross  patonce 
gules.  It  was  curious  to  stand  among  the  flat  stones  almost 
hidden  in  the  long  grass  and  shut  in  by  the  old  church  walls, 
and  my  mind  rushed  back  to  the  merchant  princes  of  the 
East  who  brought  oriental  splendour  and  women  into 
the  courts  of  the  barbaric  West.  From  the  hill  we  had  a 
splendid  view  of  the  sea  and  its  little  islands,  inhabited  by 
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crocodiles  and  alligators.  The  ships  have  to  lie  some,  way 
out  now,  as  the  sand  has  been  silting  up,  but  they  hope  to 
remedy  this  by  reclaiming  the  land  and  building  a  break- 
water. We  drove  to  the  Stadthaus  (where  the  Governor  and 
visitors  stay)  where  we  saw  a  curiously  carved  elephant,  and 
then  through  the  town,  which  is  mostly  Chinese  and  much 
like  some  parts  of  Batavia.  The  view  of  the  market  place 
and  Church,  with  the  bridge  crossing  the  small  river  full  of 
junks  and  native  boats,  is  pretty.  Then  we  passed  through 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  miles  and  miles  of  Chinese 
burial  ground,  with  the  little  "  Ti  joss  "  before  each  grave. 
The  whole  of  the  spare  government  land  is  covered  with 
tumuli,  and  as  this  is  the  only  playground  in  the  place,  the 
Chaplain's  wife  plays  "  hide  and  seek  "  with  her  children  there. 
It  is  the  ambition  of  a  Straits  Chinaman  to  see  Malacca 
before  he  dies,  hence  the  number  buried  there.  The  road  was 
bordered  by  every  kind  of  beautifully  foliaged  fruit  tree,  and 
the  hills  are  covered  with  pine  apple  plantations.  They  do 
a  large  trade  in  this  fruit.  I  saw  the  dorian,  betel-nut, 
cocoa-nut,  mangosteen,  nutmeg,  orange,  and  many  other 
trees,  and  some  I  did  not  know.  We  passed  several  small 
Malay  settlements  and  police  stations,  returning  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Cathedral  Hill,  and  passing  by  one  of 
the  old  arches  and  some  remains  of  the  old  fortifications. 
We  returned  to  the  ship  in  a  police  boat,  with  a  good  wind 
and  the  sail  set.  We  waited  some  time  for  the  mails,  which 
after  all  only  consisted  of  half-a-dozen  letters,  and  at  last 
put  off  soon  after  ten  a.m.  We  passed  numbers  of  islands 
and  headlands  ;  little  boats  with  large  sails  were  skimming 
over  the  water.  On  some  of  the  larger  islands  under  the 
cocoa-nut  trees  we  could  just  see  the  tall  roofs  of  the  Malay 
houses.  The  day  passed  pleasantly  and  uneventfully 
enough.  I  read  the  Christmas  number  of  "Truth,"  and 
that  horribly  sensational  description  of  "  How  the  poor  live  " 
by  George  Sims. 

Saturday ',  19<7i. — Was  up  early  and  found  we  were  gradu- 
ally steaming  for  Penang,  passing  islands  and  ragged  bush- 
covered  land.  We  reached  Penang  at  about  11  a.m.  I  said 
good-bye  to  my  fellow-passengers  and,  being  too  late  for  the 
police  boat,  had  to  take  a  boat  to  the  quay.  1  drove  to  the 
hotel  and  about  the  town,  and  after  tijfin  took  a  gharry  for  a 
drive  to  see  a  waterfall  some  five  miles  distant.  We  left  the 
gharry  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  proceeded  through  some 
light  jungle  till  we  came  to  the  reservoir  and  a  disused 
Hindoo  shrine.  Here  I  walked  up  a  number  of  corduroy 
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steps  through  a  sort  of  ravine,  till  I  came  to  the  waterfall. 
It  is  some  five  hundred  feet  in  its  fall  but  is  broken  several 
times,  which  adds  to  its  beauty.  It  dashes  over  thick 
granite  till  it  flows  into  the  reservoir.  There  is  a  small 
temple  on  one  side  and  the  altar  was  yet  warm  from  the  fire. 
Looking  down,  there  was  a  glorious  view  of  the  town  and  sea 
and  the  distant  islands  through  the  vista  of  trees.  There  are 
large  stone  quarries  here ;  the  granite  is  cut  from  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  one  block  which  had  fallen  from  a  slip,  was 
quite  forty  feet  in  height,  if  not  more.  We  passed  through 
pretty  roads  with  numerous  Malay  houses,  till  we  came  to  a 
new  Hindoo  temple  with  a  very  fine  high  tower,  carved  and 
gilded  with  various  figures  and  strange  devices.  The 
interior  is  tawdry,  paper  ornaments  preponderating.  There 
is  great  monotony  about  the  figures  in  the  shrines,  all  being 
much  alike  and  in  the  same  position  ;  before  that  in  the 
chief  shrine  a  perpetual  light  burns.  They  did  not  seem  at 
all  strict  and  allowed  us  to  beat  the  gongs,  bells,  and  tom- 
toms. Outside  there  was  an  image  covered  with  bells  ;  the 
numerous  sheds  for  Brahma  bulls  were  empty,  and  the  place 
seemed  deserted  save  for  one  man  staining  palm  leaves, 
which  they  use  for  thatching.  In  our  drive  back  to 
the  hotel,  we  passed  all  the  chief  bungalows  in  the  town. 
They  build  them  here,  quite  covered  in,  without  the  pleasant 
verandas  of  the  Singapore  houses.  In  the  evening  I  dined 
with  Mr.  Sandielands,  and  met  the  Bishop  and  several 
others.  I  left  rather  late,  took  a  boat  and  returned  to  the 
steamer,  being  nearly  drowned,  as  there  was  a  good  swell  on. 
Some  of  the  houses  and  public  buildings  in  Penang  are 
good,  the  market  runs  right  along  the  quay  and  is  bright 
with  the  fruits  and  the  colours  of  the  people's  dresses,  it  is 
altogether  a  picturesque  Malay  English  town. 

Sunday,  20th. — We  left  Penang  at  7.30,  steering  our 
course  between  two  banks  for  some  way,  and  then  through  a 
number  of  little  islands,  some  in  rugged  shapes  and  some  low 
and  bush-covered.  The  mountains  on  the  distant  shore 
could  be  seen  for  some  time  in  the  clear  air.  I  read  a  good 
deal  of  "  Pelham,"  a  book  I  have  never  read  before ;  I  was 
surprised  to  find  it  so  pithy  and  so  full  of  a  quaint,  though 
sometimes  laboured,  wit  for  so  young  an  author. 

Monday,  2 1st. — Passed  a  few  islands  in  the  morning,  and 
gradually  got  out  of  sight  of  land 

Tuesday,  22nd. — A  dull  dreary  morning  with  a  slight 
swell  on,  saw  no  land  to-day,  as  the  weather  was  too  misty. 

Wednesday,    23rd. — A   fine   day   but   misty.     We    still 
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passed  islands,  but  it  was  not  clear  enough  to  see  them.  This 
ship,  the  "  Purulia,"  is  very  comfortable.  The  cockroaches  and 
rodents,  as  in  all  the  British  India  steamers,  are  numerous, 
but  when  one  sleeps  on  deck  one  does  not  suffer  from  them. 
The  last  few  nights  it  has  been  so  fearfully  cold  that  I  have 
had  to  make  my  bed  on  the  saloon  table. 

T/iursday,  24<7«. — 'We  entered  the  river  Attaran,  on 
which  Moulmein  is  situated,  in  the  morning.  The  banks  are 
low  and  wooded.  We  could  see  numerous  elephants  working 
on  the  shore.  We  took  some  time  winding  slowly  up  the 
river,  having  to  wait  for  a  pilot,  not  having  picked  him  up  at 
the  proper  island,  so  we  did  not  reach  Moulmein  till  past 
twelve.  The  shore  bristled  with  the  numerous  pointed 
pagodas,  their  gilded  turrets  gleaming  in  the  sun.  Moulmein 
is  a  pretty  place  seen  from  the  sea,  with  its  numbers  of  old 
wood  saw-mills  and  yards.  After  tiffin  we  landed,  and 
mounted  some  two  hundred  steps  to  reach  the  large  temple, 
which  stands  on  the  highest  hill ;  the  steps  were  very  steep 
and  dilapidated.  On  either  side,  at  short  distances  from 
one  another,  are  small  temples  and  shrines  crowded  with 
images  of  Buddha,  all  in  the  same  attitude  and  with  the 
same  expression,  but  some  were  more  glaring  than  others 
from  the  gold  and  brilliant  paint,  which,  with  the  artificial 
jewels,  gives  them  a  tawdry  effect.  The  large  figures  are 
surrounded  by  hundreds  of  smaller  effigies,  mostly  lacking 
heads  and  hands,  or  otherwise  in  a  dilapidated  state.  Before 
many  of  the  images  and  shrines  were  little  paper  flags  and 
natural  flowers  fixed  into  the  stonework.  The  trees  were 
also  hung  with  streamers  and  imitation  serpents.  From  the 
terrace,  which  is  covered  in  and  forms  a  sleeping  place  for 
the  usual  vagrants,  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  flat 
country,  through  which  the  river  winds  and  curves.  In  the 
distance  we  noticed  several  peculiarly  formed  rocks;  we 
afterwards  found  out  they  were  caves.  The  country  is  in 
most  places  laid  out  in  square  paddy  fields,  now  dry  with  the 
season ;  the  regularity  and  monotony  is  broken  now  and  then 
by  the  numerous  pagodas  which  rise  here  and  there,  some- 
times capping  a  hill  and  sometimes  raising  a  spire  through  a 
clump  of  trees.  Here  the  palm  is  not  so  plentiful,  but  the 
land  is  covered  with  other  fruit-trees  of  more  spreading  and 
of  a  darker  growth.  We  had  difficulty  in  descending  the 
numerous  steps  which  lead  from  the  temple,  as  the  Burmans 
are  not  proficient  in  that  art  which  tends  to  ease  and  com- 
fort, without  which  nothing  is  perfect.  At  last  we  reached 
the  bottom,  and  passing  the  large  brilliant  house  devoted  to 
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the  Pungi,  or  monks,  with  its  elaborately  carved  pagodas,  we 
at  last  came  to  the  Sepoy  wharf.  The  Pungi  officiate  as 
priests,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  religious  men  in  the 
East ;  they  look  emaciated,  and  wear  nothing  but  the  sacred 
yellow  cloak,  so  they  present  a  curious  appearance.  We 
stayed  a  short  time  at  the  only  English  shop  in  the  place, 
kept  by  Mr.  Benjamin,  where  we  not  only  quaffed  the 
cooling  drink  of  lemonade  and  bitters,  but  gained  valuable 
information  about  the  place  and  its  sights.  While  sitting 
there  we  heard  a  noise  of  tom-toms  and  gongs,  and  running 
out  were  just  in  time  to  see  a  Burmese  funeral.  First  came 
a  procession  of  men  carrying  offerings  of  fruit  and  vegetables ; 
next,  a  number  of  boys  and  girls,  one  behind  another,  convey- 
ing on  their  heads  bowls  of  rice  and  Huntley  &  Palmer's 
biscuits !  Then  there  came  a  cart  drawn  by  two  Brahma 
bullocks,  richly  carved  and  decorated.  This  contained  the 
band,  which  consisted  of  three  men,  who  made  the  most 
hideous  discordant  noise.  One  beat  a  number  of  gongs  of 
different  tones  arranged  in  a  semi-circle,  in  the  middle  of 
which  he  sat,  and  the  others  played  tom-toms  and  a  rude 
sort  of  trumpet.  This  cart  preceded  the  hearse,  which 
consisted  of  a  construction  of  cardboard  and  canvas  some 
twelve  feet  high,  on  which  hung  numerous  bells,  whicli 
tinkled  as  it  shook  from  side  to  side ;  this  was  fastened  on  a 
cart,  and  on  its  summit  was  a  long  spike  or  steeple,  and 
under  this  the  coffin  was  hung.  Last  came  more  men  and 
women,  the  latter  mostly  in  gharries.  All  were  dressed  in 
light  colours,  mostly  white  and  yellow  sarees  or  lungi, 
white  jackets,  and  pink  or  yellow  scarves  of  silk,  of  the 
beautiful  colour  and  texture  of  those  to  be  bought  at 
Liberty's.  Their  hair  was  tastefully  arranged,  merely  de- 
corated with  a  few  flowers.  The  whole  had  an  effect  of  joy, 
and  was  free  from  the  hideous  morbid  gloom  of  our  English 
ceremony.  After  we  passed  the  procession,  we  made  our 
way  to  a  tobacco  manufactory,  where  we  saw  the  Burman 
girls  making  the  cheroots  and  rolling  them  up  very  neatly 
on  the  little  boards  in  front  of  them.  The  funeral  procession 
passed  again,  and  I  had  another  look  at  it.  Some  of  the 
women  were  almost  lovely ;  they  are  all  most  dainty  and 
lady-like,  with  such  pretty  hands  and  feet.  We  then 
watched  the  elephants  in  a  timber  yard  lifting  and  moving 
the  wood;  they  do  it  very  neatly  and  quickly,  sometimes 
pushing  it  with  their  trunks  and  sometimes  with  their  feet. 
They  are  so  cunning,  that  when  they  have  done  their  share 
of  work  for  a  morning  (moved  about  sixty  logs)  they  imme- 
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diately  leave  off  working,  and  nothing  will  persuade  them  to 
continue  it.  There  was  one  elephant,  a  splendid  fellow, 
quite  half  as  large  again  as  "Jumbo."  They  are  worth 
sometimes  £150,  and  live  for  almost  as  many  years.  They 
are  of  inestimable  value,  moving  logs  that  would  take  a 
dozen  horses  and  forty  coolies.  We  thought  we  should  like 
to  catch  up  the  funeral  and  see  the  interment,  so  we  walked 
about  five  miles,  all  round  one  of  the  large  pagodas,  through 
the  native  quarter,  and  by  the  lines  of  the  9th  Madras 
Native  Infantry,  but  we  saw  nothing  more  of  it.  The  tide 
here  is  rather  a  nuisance ;  one  has  to  pass  through  deep  mud 
ami  filth  when  the  tide  is  low,  as  it  recedes  so  far.  We 
watched  the  sun  set  over  the  low  hills  of  the  West,  deepen- 
ing into  purple  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Martaban,  where 
we  overcame  the  native  forces,  and  throwing  a  deep  glow 
over  the  otherwise  placid  greyness  of  the  water.  We  had 
intended  to  land  again  after  dinner,  but  were  prevented  by 
the  low  tide. 

Friday,  25th. — Lane  and  I  were  up  very  early,  landed, 
and  walked  all  round  the  hills  on  which  the  pagodas  stand, 
out  by  the  lines  and  exercise  ground.  The  men  all  wear 
Kharkee  uniforms  with  pugrees  and  gaiters,  some  look 
very  smart.  At  a  short  distance  I  could  not  see  them  at 
all,  but  then  I  am  short-sighted.  They  exercise  on  the 
race  courses ;  it  is  covered  with  small  artificial  earth  hedges 
for  the  jumps.  We  returned  to  the  ship  for  breakfast. 
After  tiffin  I  landed  again  with  the  Captain  and  set  out  for 
another  good  walk.  We  first  watched  the  elephants  at  their 
work,  it  is  quite  fascinating ;  they  expand  their  trunks  with 
air  in  the  most  clever  way,  making  a  capital  "  buffer."  I 
was  told  that  the  other  day  one  escaped,  walking  through  a 
wooden  wall,  as  if  it  had  been  paper,  dragging  the  huge 
trunk  of  a  tree,  till  falling  into  a  sawpit  on  his  way  to  his 
native  jungle,  he  lay  at  rest,  until  he  was  rescued  by  his 
fellow  workers,  who  extricated  him  from  the  difficulty.  We 
walked  through  the  bazaars,  which  are  comparatively  clean 
and  orderly.  There  was  nothing  peculiar  to  the  country  for 
sale,  most  of  the  goods  being  of  home  manufacture.  The 
whole  of  the  native  quarter,  and  in  fact  all  Moulmein,  swarms 
with  dogs,  bullocks,  crows  and  starlings,  as  well  as  other 
birds  and  beasts,  as  the  Burmese  never  take  any  but  human 
life.  In  our  early  morning  walk,  we  watched  the  yellow 
robed  monks  outside  the  painted  and  gilded  pagodas, 
collecting  the  morning  rice,  which  is  supplied  freely  by  the 
people 
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Saturday,  26th. — We  were  up  at  4.30 ;  it  was  very  cold. 
We  had  some  eggs,  then  set  off  for  the  shore,  where  we  got 
a  gharri/,  and  proceeded  on  our  way  to  visit  the  Faun  Caves. 
The  scenery  was  very  fine,  the  sun  was  rising  behind  a  deep 
purple  mountain,  casting  its  first  rays  on  the  golden  steeple 
of  the  pagoda  and  glittering  on  the  little  bells,  which  tinkled 
in  the  clear  air  with  the  faint  swell  of  the  morning  breeze. 
The  rich  redness  of  the  dawn  had  hardly  dissipated  the  dark 
purple  clouds  of  the  night,  but  deepened  the  darkness  of  the 
foliage  with  its  ruddy  glow.  Suddenly  up  sprang  the  sun, 
red  as  a  ball  of  fire,  thi'owing  a  cheerful  light  on  all  around. 
On  our  way  we  passed  numerous  pagodas  and  small  Burmese 
Settlements,  and  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  came  to  the 
ferry.  We  saw  great  quantities  of  birds,  amongst  them 
many  hoopoes.  The  streets  of  the  villages  were  full  of 
natives  and  Pungi,  the  latter  collecting  their  daily  "  Chow." 
Here  we  had  to  wait  for  our  boat,  as  it  was  too  early  for  the 
ferryman.  The  river  Attaran  looked  beautiful  in  the  morn- 
ing light,  the  dark  foliage  of  its  banks  reflected  in  the  placid 
water,  where  still  rested  the  colours  of  the  glorious  sunrise. 
At  last  we  got  across,  the  current  was  very  strong  and  they 
had  to  let  the  punt  go  with  it.  When  we  reached  the  other 
side,  we  found  the  bullock-dray,  which  had  been  ordered, 
was  not  ready,  so  after  spending  some  time  in  the  small 
village  watching  the  Burmese  at  their  looms,  we  walked  on. 
It  was  fearfully  cold  and  we  were  glad  to  walk.  After  awhile 
the  cart  overtook  us,  but  I  continued  to  walk,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  we  left  the  cart  a  long  way  behind.  We  passed 
through  a  flat  jungle  country,  with  here  and  there  a  pagoda 
and  a  few  tumble-down  houses,  then  a  stretch  of  paddy 
ground,  now  perfectly  dry.  After  walking  about  six  miles, 
we  reached  the  rock,  where  we  waited  for  the  dray  to  show 
us  the  road.  We  passed  under  the  huge  shrub-covered  rock 
on  one  point  of  which,  some  150  feet  high,  is  a  pagoda.  Up 
a  small  flight  of  steps  is  the  entrance  to  the  first  small  cave, 
which  is  light  almost  throughout.  Its  sides  are  lined  with 
images  of  Buddha,  some  being  thirty  feet  in  length  or  more, 
but  all  bearing  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  the  shape  of  broken 
heads  and  legs,  with  the  indispensable  name  of  the  English 
cad.  Why  cannot  we  behave  with  decency  in  a  temple  or 
public  place"?  The  scene  looking  through  a  dark  opening 
into  another  branch  is  very  fine,  a  wide  rocky  amphitheatre 
lit  by  a  pale  glimmer  from  a  hole  above,  which  only  deepens 
the  distant  hollows  and  crevices  of  the  cave.  Walking  some 
way  farther  outside  the  rock,  we,  guided  by  a  Pungi, 
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clambered  up  a  narrow  path  and  entered  the  larger  cave 
by  a  small  opening.  Working  our  way  down  by  the  rocky 
path  to  the  floor  where  light  was  no  longer  visible,  we  lit 
our  rough  torches,  and  headed  by  our  guide,  groped  our 
way,  now  and  then  clambering  over  lumps  of  rock  and 
uneven  ground,  here  and  there  making  small  lights  by 
leaving  pieces  of  the  burning  tar  of  our  torches  behind 
us.  The  light  of  the  six  torches  concentrated  lit  up  the 
wonderful  cavern,  and  at  intervals  with  the  help  of  blue 
lights  we  could  see  the  huge  caves  well.  No  sooner  had  we 
kindled  our  light  than  thousands  and  thousands  of  bats 
swarmed  down  from  the  vaulted  ceiling,  hung  with  pendant 
stalactites.  On  all  sides,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  we 
could  see  huge  projecting  buttresses  and  mimic  towers  and 
mountains  of  rock,  beyond  which  far  into  the  distance  were 
dark  masses  of  impenetrable  gloom.  One  ray  or  spark  of 
light  entered  this  gloomy  abode  and  this  came  from  a  small 
aperture,  almost  hidden  by  a  mass  of  stalactites,  from  the 
points  of  which  it  glistened  and  shone  like  some  rare  brilliant. 
The  floor  is  uneven  and  rugged,  covered  with  the  richest 
manure  in  the  shape  of  guano  of  bats.  The  sea  has  been  no 
doubt  the  cause  of  these  caves,  for  in  all  the  formation  its 
action  is  perceptible.  They  say  that  the  whole  plain  has 
been  washed  by  waters  and  was  originally  on  the  same  level 
as  the  cave  hills  themselves,  as  all  the  other  hills  and  rocks 
will  testify.  Curiously  in  one  spot  the  roots  of  the  trees 
have  entered  the  cave,  having  pierced  the  wall  and  kept  a 
firm  grip  on  the  rock.  After  spending  some  half  hour  or 
more  in  this  weird  spot,  we  re-ascended  the  entrance  hole, 
giving  the  remains  of  our  torches  to  the  Pungi,  as  by  their 
religion  they  are  forbidden  to  touch  money.  We  ate  our 
sandwiches  with  zest,  but  we  had  brought  no  drink  with  us, 
and  what  with  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  sandiness  of  the 
caves,  were  almost  parched  with  thirst.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  smaller  cave  we  found  a  large  party  of  passengers  by  one 
of  the  other  British  India  steamers,  and  two  parsons,  one  in 
a  black  cassock  and  Solah  topee,  who  asked  after  a  third  man 
of  their  order,  whom  they  had  lost.  These  people  had  wisely 
brought  about  six  bullock  carts  of  food,  which  filled  our 
hearts  with  envy,  and  I  was  not  displeased  when  the  slow 
and  patient  oxen  which  dragged  one  of  these,  took  fright  at 
me  and  bolted  over  the  side  of  the  road,  very  nearly  upsetting 
everything  in  his  dray,  the  driver  included.  It  became  fear- 
fully hot,  and  though  I  walked  at  first,  I  was  glad  to  take 
my  place  in  the  cart  with  the  rest,  but  it  was  very  slow  work, 
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and  we  jogged  and  jolted  along  for  nearly  two  hours  over  a 
distance  of  six  miles.  When  we  reached  the  ferry,  we  had 
to  wait  again  for  the  boat.  However,  it  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  some  sketches ;  I  also  made  some  on  the 
opposite  side,  as  our  gharry  had  disappeared.  We  very  soon 
got  another  and  rattled  along  at  a  good  pace,  and  were 
uncommonly  glad  to  once  more  regain  the  ship,  where  after 
a  bath  and  a  breakfast  tiffin  with  excellent  German  beer,  we 
settled  down  to  a  sleep.  We  went  ashore  again  after  dinner 
to  pay  a  visit.  The  day  throughout  was  beautifully  fine 
though  hot.  A  thick  fog  or  miasma  always  rises  from  the 
river  at  night,  which  makes  the  place  unhealthy.  This  river 
is  used  as  a  main  drain,  and  cats,  dogs,  and  elephants  are 
always  cast  into  it  when  life  is  extinct ;  one  of  the  latter 
having  got  foul  of  a  steamer  cable  the  other  day,  did  her 
some  damage.  We  saw  many  turtles  on  the  water. 

Sunday,  21th. — After  a  little  early  breakfast,  we  set  off 
to  see  the  elephants  and  the  mill,  the  elephants  were  still 
working  at  the  timber  in  spite  of  the  "  day  of  rest,"  but  the 
mills  had  ceased  working.  We  saw  all  round  them, 
examining  the  different  processes  with  interest,  the 
separating  of  the  husk  from  the  rice  grain,  &c.  It  is  a 
large  mill  and  they  get  enormous  cargoes  of  paddy  here. 
The  saw-rnill  is  also  the  largest  in  Moulmein;  they  have 
five  large  elephants  working,  and  some  of  the  logs  are  of 
tremendous  length  and  thickness.  The  timber  all  comes 
from  the  great  teak  forests,  and  the  houses  and  other 
buildings  are  built  of  it.  It  is  a  good  strong  wood  but  very 
heavy,  the  boats  here  are  carved  out  of  it,  but  they  are  hard 
to  pull,  especially  with  oars  made  of  the  same.  Mapoon, 
where  Allen  lives,  is  quite  a  separate  village  from  Moulmein ; 
it  is  prettily  situated  by  the  river  amongst  beautiful  trees 
and  palms  of  all  kinds.  There  are  not  as  many  of  the  areca, 
or  betel-nut  palm  here,  as  in  the  Straits 

Monday,  28th. — This  is  the  Chinese  New  Year,  they 
keep  it  by  letting  off  fire-works,  crackers,  &c.,  and  they  shut 
up  all  their  shops  and  make  the  interiors  into  temporary  joss 
houses.  The  altars  are  piled  with  fruit,  vegetables,  &c. 
They  dress  their  children  up  in  gorgeous  costumes  and  cover 
them  with  jewelry,  the  outside  of  their  houses  and  josses  are 
decorated  and  covered  with  inscriptions,  large  lanterns 
burning  before  the  doors 

Tuesday,  29th. — Took  a  gharry  soon  after  ten  and  drove 
to  Mapoon,  where  we  had  a  very  jolly  breakfast  with  Allen, 
talking  on  many  subjects — Deceased  Wife's  Sister's  Bill, 
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stale  old  topic,  Bradlaugh  and  Atheism,  India  and  the  Ilbert 
Bill.  We  went  off  to  our  ship  in  the  steam  launch  and 
weighed  anchor  at  half-past  two.  I  was  glad  to  be  on  board 
again,  as  Mapoon  in  the  middle  of  the  day  was  very  hot. 

***** 
Wednesday,  3(M. — "When  I  woke  up,  I  found  we  were 
anchored  outside  the  Rangoon  river,  awaiting  the  turn  of 
the  tide,  which  came  about  eleven.  We  gradually  steamed 
up  the  stream  with  the  current,  which  is  very  strong  here. 
The  morning  was  warm  and  clear,  but  the  river  is  uninterest- 
ing and  the  shore  flat.  The  whole  way  down  we  kept  passing 
large  barges  of  paddy,  and  as  we  neared  the  town  saw  the 
merchants  in  their  red  coats,  rowing  in  their  almost  invisible 
boats  to  make  the  best  bargains  and  first  purchases.  We 
reached  Rangoon  about  two,  being  safely  moored  off  the 
wharf.  We  went  ashore  in  a  sampan,  quite  a  different 
kind  of  boat  from  that  used  in  Moulmein,  very  wide,  and 
when  viewed  from  above,  resembling  a  crab  with  two  large 
claws,  or  some  horned  beast.  The  current  is  tremendously 
strong,  and  we  drifted  down  some  way.  When  we  landed, 
we  at  once  took  a  gharry  and  drove  to  the  hairdresser's,  where 
Lane  was  operated  upon.  The  Professor  was  a  most  gar- 
rulous Frenchman,  who  had  thought  somewhat  on  matters 
celestial  and  terrestrial,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  only  one  true  religion — Christianity,  and  one  true 
book — the  Bible ;  he  had  also  reasoned  with  himself  on 
spiritualism,  and  some  of  his  ideas  were  good.  While  we 
listened,  attentively  discussing  questions  of  the  like  kind  in 
a  serious  mood,  he  anointed  the  head  with  his  best  onion 
wash,  "  the  'air  being  a  little  dry."  So  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  barber  who  confines  himself  to  platitudes 
is  the  better  man.  We  next  drove  to  the  artillery  mess,  but 
found  everyone  out,  so  having  left  our  cards,  we  proceeded 
through  the  pretty  shaded  roads  to  the  famous  Shoay  Dagon 
Pagoda,  which  is  from  base  to  summit  higher  than  St.  Paul's. 
You  pass  up  some  steps  guarded  by  two  enormous  dogs, 
their  tails  curled  over  their  heads  and  their  bases  used  as 
screens  for  the  booths  of  the  candle  and  incense  sellers. 
You  continue  up  steps,  under  a  covered  way  lined  with  pedlars 
and  beggars,  eyeless  deformities  and  the  like,  until  you  come 
to  a  drawbridge,  which  separates  the  old  citadel  from  the  rest 
of  the  building.  It  is  fortified  by  a  deep  moat  and  high  and 
enormously  thick  walls.  One  large  gateway  of  carved  Bur- 
mese work,  exquisitely  elaborated,  rises  like  a  pagoda  till  it 
culminates  in  a  point,  through  which  the  enormously  steep  iron 
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steps  can  be  seen.  Up  these  we  made  our  way,  watching 
the  pretty  Burmese  girls  in  their  dainty  silks,  selling  flags, 
flowers,  &c.,  as  offerings  to  Buddha.  At  last,  after  much 
climbing,  we  reached  the  terrace  on  which  the  great  Pagoda 
stands,  surrounded  by  some  sixty-eight  smaller  pagodas,  with 
four  of  a  moderate  size  on  each  side.  These  are  all  richly 
gilt,  and  the  large  one,  which  is  321  feet  high  and  in  the 
shape  of  a  huge  handbell,  is  ornamented  on  the  summit  by  a 
large  Htee  or  umbrella,  which  is  hidden  by  a  number  of 
soft  sounding  gold  bells.  This  Htee  was  given  by  the  king 
of  Upper  Burmah,  and  is  studded  with  jewels  to  the  value 
of  some  six  lachs  (620,000  rupees).  The  Burmans,  who  are 
excessively  loyal  and  devotional,  would  have  thought  this  an 
order  for  rising,  had  not  the  British  Commissioner  ordered  it 
to  be  placed  in  position  by  English  soldiers,  thus  by  a  little 
tact  preventing  an  outbreak.  When,  some  time  since,  on 
a  festival  fire  balloons  were  sent  up,  and  one  caught  on  the 
Htee,  the  whole  of  Rangoon  assembled  to  await,  as  they 
thought,  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  manifestation  of 
Buddha.  The  Pagoda  is  supposed  to  be  built  over  the 
three  hairs  which  Buddha  gave  the  two  sons  of  the  King  of 
Twan-te.  It  was  taken  by  General  Godwin  in  1857,  with 
the  loss  of  about  five  lives.  The  tombs  of  these  British 
officers  are  only  made  of  cement,  and  badly  kept  up ;  they 
are  in  one  corner  of  the  extensive  platform.  Their  names 
are : — Lieutenant  Marriott  Taylor,  9th  Regiment  Madras 
.Native  Infantry;  Captain  Granville  Gower-Loch,  H.M.S. 
"  Winchester ; "  Lieutenant  Robert  Doran,  H.M.  18th 
Royal  Irish. 

There  are  numerous  temples  with  shrines  and  places  for 
prayer,  and  thousands  of  figures  of  Buddha,  some  with  brass 
heads,  are  well  executed  and  the  expression  is  fine.  There 
are  also  many  old  dilapidated  pagodas,  some  have  fine  carving, 
and  at  each  corner  there  is  a  large  carved  sort  of  canopy. 
The  men  here  are  curiously  tatooed  from  the  thigh  to  the 
knee  with  dark  blue  devices,  and  below  in  red ;  their  thighs 
look  as  if  they  were  black.  The  pattern,  which  is  much  the 
same  in  all,  is  neatly  done,  being  mostly  a  dragon  in  a  border. 
On  leaving  the  Pagoda  we  passed  through  the  pretty 
Botanical  Gardens  to  the  Bazaar,  which  is  clean  and  well 
kept.  After  dinner  we  landed  again  and  set  off  for  a  good 
walk.  Diving  at  random  down  a  long  street  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  dirty  native  quarter,  where  for  some  time  we 
listened  to  a  street  performance  on  Burmese  musical  instru- 
ments. A  man  squatted  within  a  small  fence  and  played  a 
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number  of  differently  toned  gongs ;  the  effect  is  not  un- 
pleasing,  though  I  do  not  care  for  the  singing.  On  our  way 
back  we  saw  some  of  the  festivities  of  the  Chinese  New 
Year,  and  a  procession  consisting  of  a  palanquin,  several 
huge  Chinese  lanterns,  and  two  men  dressed  as  peacocks, 
really  very  cleverly  disguised ;  they  looked  very  knowing  and 
moved  their  tails  with  an  air  of  superiority.  We  saw  a 
Parsee  play  acted  at  a  large  white  hall,  standing  in  a  square. 
We,  being  European,  were  placed  in  the  best  position, 
amidst  gorgeously  dressed  Americans,  Parsees,  Burmans, 
and  Hindoos.  Next  to  me  was  a  sweet,  dainty  little  woman, 
with  exquisite  hands  and  feet,  dressed  most  tastily  in  what 
they  would  call  at  home,  "  Liberty  silk."  She  puffed  at 
intervals  at  a  tremendous  cigar  some  eight  inches  long, 
passing  it  on  to  her  friends.  She  had  a  dear  little  child 
with  her,  who  slept  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  play. 
Behind  me  was  quite  the  loveliest  woman  I  have  ever  seen — 
an  American  Jewess.  She  was  jealously  watched  by  her 
protectors.  She  had  dark  hair,  perfect  features,  regularly 
marked  eyebrows,  and  magnificent  eyes.  Her  hair  was  done 
up  behind  into  a  sort  of  cap  of  liberty.  Her  dress  was 
perfect,  and  she  wore  a  great  deal  of  Eastern  jewelry,  which 
became  her  admirably.  The  house  was  full  to  the  ceiling 
with  a  most  appreciative  and  excitable  audience,  who  hissed 
the  villain  and  cheered  the  hero.  The  play  was  acted  un- 
commonly well,  and  the  voices  of  the  men  were  very  sweet 
and  soft.  The  music  is  all  in  a  low  key  and  accompanied 
by  a  very  melodious  kind  of  violin  and  tom-toms.  Once  or 
twice,  strangely  enough,  they  introduced  English  and 
American  tunes,  such  as  u  Round  goes  the  world,"  "  The 
Camptown  Races,"  "  South  Carolina,"  &c.  In  the  last 
scene  of  the  first  piece  there  was  actually  a  hanging  on  the 
stage,  which  was  rather  revolting.  The  attempted  bolt  of 
the  villain  and  his  capture  were  most  exciting  and  amusing. 
I  was  as  interested  in  it  as  the  crowd,  for  the  plot  is  easy  to 
follow  with  a  good  translation.  The  second  piece  was  a 
farce  called,  "  Silence  is  consented,"  in  which  they  have 
a  wager  as  to  who  will  keep  silence  longest,  and  the  atten- 
dants try  all  manner  of  means  to  make  them  break  it,  such 
as  shaving  the  woman  and  man,  &c.  At  last,  by  someone 
dressing  as  a  ghost,  the  woman  screams  and  faints,  thus 
breaking  the  spell.  The  antagonist  in  his  delight  dances  on 
the  prostrate  body  shouting  out  his  pleasure  at  having  won 
his  bet.  They  are  all  men  actors,  but  some  are  very  good- 
looking,  and  make  up  as  quite  lovely  women.  We  had  to 
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walk  to  the  wharf,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  aboard 
as  the  stream  was  very  strong.  It  was  half -past  two  before 
we  turned  in.  The  play  had  lasted  from  nine  till  half-past  one. 
Thursday,  31s£. — We  visited  the  Grand  Pagoda  again, 
seeing  several  things  we  had  not  before  noticed.  There  is 
one  especially  fine  bell,  with  a  long  inscription  on  it ;  the 
tone  of  the  bells  is  very  melodious,  they  are  sounded  by 
being  smitten  with  an  antler.  There  is  also  a  huge  iron 
coffer,  which  is  opened  every  morning ;  they  always  find  a 
large  sum  in  pice,  which  is  given  to  the  poor.  We  found 
several  old  and  curious  Burmese  coins  amongst  them  whilst 
they  were  being  counted.  The  Burmese  have  the  purest 
form  of  Buddhism  now  extant,  but  they  are  still  very  much 
under  the  Pungi,  although  these  men  mix  in  ordinary 
society  and  do  not  hold  themselves  so  much  aloof  as  priests 
of  other  orders.  There  were  numbers  of  people  praying  in 
the  early  morning,  and  the  pretty  coloured  silks  of  their 
dresses  with  the  pale  tints  of  the  floral  offerings  added  to  the 
charm  of  the  scene.  One  old  Chinaman  was  busily  burning 
crackers  to  keep  away  the  devil,  and  throwing  heaps  of 
small  square  joss  papers  into  the  fire.  The  people  do  not 
seem  to  hang  their  prayers  upon  trees  or  write  them  on 
flags  as  they  did  at  Moulmein.  On  our  way  to  the  wharf 
we  stopped  at  a  wretched  out-of-the-way  place,  where  is  the 
bungalow  in  which  the  ex-King  of  Delhi,  the  great  Mogul, 
lived  in  exile,  till  he  died  and  was  buried  in  a  traitor's  tomb, 
dug  in  the  neighbouring  paddock  without  sign  or  monument ; 
we  visited  the  spot  which  is  used  as  a  sort  of  rubbish  heap. 
What  a  fall !  One  day  the  greatest  Prince  that  ever  ruled 
the  East ;  the  next  a  traitor's  grave !  It  is  enough  to  set 

one  moralising After  tiffin,  we  went  to  the  market 

and  spent  a  long  time,  bargaining  for  silks,  &c.,  but  were 
not  successful  in  getting  what  we  required.  Most  of  the 
silks  worn  here  are  made  in  Europe  and  the  oriental  patterns 
are  imitated.  The  women  are  very  shy  and  do  not  like 
being  touched  by  a  white  man.  I  took  hold  of  a  piece  of 
silk  in  the  hands  of  a  young  girl,  who  immediately  fell  on 
me,  and  what  with  her  friends  and  neighbours  we  were  soon 
driven  from  her  stall.  The  market  is  very  pretty  with  its 
bright  coloured  wares  and  friendly  natives.  We  spent 
some  time  in  a  Chinaman's  shop,  and  I  drew  some  pictures 
for  him.  Afterwards  we  watched  Tommy  Atkins  having 
his  sports  on  the  parade  ground ;  the  last  race  was  a  mule 
race  in  and  out  of  hurdles;  two  of  the  officers  rode  and 
one  fell.  It  was  his  twenty-seventh  spill  since  Christmas ; 
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they  had  all  to  ride  in  character.  In  the  evening  we  saw  a 
tragic  piece  very  well  acted  at  the  Parsee  Theatre.  In  the 
morning  we  saw  a  very  pretty  sight,  the  funeral  of  a  mother 
and  her  infant.  First  came  some  eighty  children  carrying 
flowers,  four  bearing  a  tiny  coffin,  then  elder  people  with  the 
high  cardboard  decorated  cart,  containing  the  remains  of  the 
mother,  followed  by  numbers  of  festival  carts  with  their 
drums  and  trumpets,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  women, 
who  with  the  children  were  all  dressed  in  white  and  light 
colours,  and  as  cheerful  and  lively  as  possible.  There  were 
also  several  baskets  of  offerings  of  rice,  fruit,  &c. 

Friday,  February  1st,  1884. — Was  up  early  and  saw  the 
sun  rise  behind  the  Pagoda.  Soon  after  seven  we  weighed 
anchor  and  began  to  steam  down  the  long  ugly  river,  crowded 
in  places  with  small  craft.  We  passed  the  fort  at  Monkey 
Point.  The  river  is  very  wide  in  some  parts,  and  is  said  to 
be  900  miles  in  length,  the  land  on  either  side  is  low  and 
ugly.  We  had  a  number  of  passengers,  all  but  two  or  three 
being  Eurasians,or  half  castes,  many  were  without  berths  and 
had  to  sleep  where  they  could.  Among  the  deck  passengers,  of 
which  there  are  some  two  or  three  hundred,  were  many  Parsees 
and  some  of  the  acting  company,  whose  performance  we 
witnessed  last  night.  "Forward"  is  exactly  like  a  native 
bazaar.  The  Burmans  all  have  their  leaves  and  their  betel 
nuts,  as  well  as  their  wares,  out  of  which  they  make  a  profit. 
In  the  afternoon  I  went  through  the  usual  routine :  read  till 
I  slept,  slept  till  I  woke,  wrote  till  I  talked,  then  dinner, 
and  after  dinner  I  cut  in  at  whist.  It  was  a  dullish  day 
and  much  colder. 

Saturday,  '2nd. — Was  up  early,  Lane  and  I  surprised  the 
natives  by  our  Japanese  dressing  gowns.  In  the  afternoon 
I  sat  in  the  chief  officer's  cabin,  while  he  discussed  many 
problems  of  existence  in  a  decidedly  nautical  manner.  The 
Padre's  lecture  to  the  second  officer  for  swearing  at  the 
natives  had  given  rise  to  this  serious  conversation. 

Sunday,  3rd. — One  of  the  little  Burman  girls  came  up 
to  complain  to  the  Captain  that  a  man  had  spilt  water 
over  her  and  taken  her  mat,  so  the  Captain  went  down 
to  enquire  about  it,  and  administered  chastisement  in  the 
shape  of  kicks  to  the  man  who  refused  to  move.  One  of 
the  Methodist,  or  Baptist,  parsons  commenced  the  morning 
by  whistling  "  Sun  of  my  soul,"  but  as  there  are  so  many 
different  creeds  on  board  the  Captain  was  undecided  about 
having  service.  However,  later,  owing  to  the  entreaties  of 
the  padres,  he  consented. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Monday,  4th, — We  were  now  in  the  river  Hugli,  an 
uninteresting  flat  branch  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  about  the 
most  difficult  river  in  the  world  to  navigate,  but  the  pilots 
are  almost  the  best  paid,  and  are  very  superior  men.  They 
not  only  run  the  risk  of  cyclones,  but  there  are  also  numerous 
sand-banks,  on  which  many  a  ship  has  been  lost.  We  were 
amused  to  see  the  buffaloes  chasing  men  in  their  little  boats 
near  the  shore,  but  they  could  not  get  near  them.  The 
banks  are  wooded,  palms  being  the  prevailing  trees.  As  we 
neared  Calcutta  we  came  in  sight  of  a  mass  of  shipping, 
and  passed  on  the  left  bank  the  old  Bishop's  College  and 
Botanical  Gardens.  We  passed  the  King  of  Oude's  Palace, 
a  large  square-shaped  building,  with  its  mile  of  frontage, 
formerly  a  favourite  resort  of  the  merchants  of  Calcutta. 
The  view  of  the  town  in  the  wane  of  the  afternoon  was 
very  striking,  the  numerous  domes  and  spires  rising  on  all 
sides  of  the  vast  Maidan,  while  the  numberless  tall-masted 
ships  stood  out  well  in  the  foreground.  The  river  was  full 
of  small  boats  and  many  barges  with  hay,  much  resembling 
floating  haystacks.  There  are  many  brick-kilns  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hugli,  which  from  the  sea  resemble  pyramids,  and  do 

not  look  unpicturesque We  landed  at  about 

five.  I  drove  up  to  "  Bonsard's  Hotel,"  a  dirty  place  and  in 
a  dirty  native  street.  After  depositing  my  luggage,  I  got  my 
letters  at  the  post  office 

Tuesday,  5t7t. — Was  up  early  and  much  bothered  by  a 
boy  who  wished  to  dress  me ;  to  this  I  objected.  After 
breakfast,  Lane  and  I  made  our  way  to  Fort  William  across 
the  Maidan  ;  it  is  a  fine  strong  fortress  covering  a  vast  area 
of  land.  On  leaving  the  fort  we  made  calls,  had  tiffin,  and 
went  to  the  exhibition.  There  are  several  interesting  things 
there,  but  they  are  hard  to  find,  as  they  are  so  badly  arranged. 
My  first  impression  of  Calcutta  is  that  it  is  a  city  of  statues, 
there  are  statues  of  everyone  of  any  note  who  has  ever  been 
in  the  country,  some  being  fine,  some  ridiculous,  especially 
Lord  Mayo  in  a  Windsor  uniform,  bareheaded,  pulling  at  an 
unnatural  horse's  mouth.  The  shops  are  good  and  the 
streets  wide,  though  very  dusty.  Government  House  is  an 
ugly  yellow  building  in  the  very  middle  of  the  town.  My 
hotel  is  in  one  of  the  dirty  native  streets,  such  a  contrast  to 
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those  of  Burmah.  I  do  not  care  for  it,  as  it  is  dingy  and 
dirty,  although  they  serve  you  a  good  dinner ;  it  is  not  a 
first-rate  hotel,  Bonsard  used  to  be  Lord  Lytton's  cook. 
The  Sepahis  looked  very  neat  in  their  red  uniforms  with 

white  facings I  admired  a  very  fine  statue  of 

Warren  Hastings  in  the  Town  Hall,  standing  between  a 
Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  ;  he  has  a  wonderful  face. 

Friday,  8th. — Started  for  Darjeeling  in  the  afternoon 
with  Campbell  and  Lawson  Smith.  We  passed  through 
bare  uninteresting  country,  in  some  parts  well  wooded,  and 
many  a  likely  looking  place  for  snipe.  After  passing 
Barrackpur,  where  there  is  a  country  house  of  the  Viceroy, 
we  did  not  come  to  any  interesting  place  till  we  reached 
the  ferry  Damukdiya,  where  you  cross  the  river  Ganges  in 
an  excellent  steam  ferry,  on  which  one  gets  a  very  good 
dinner  and  some  very  nice  Hilsa  fish.  We  started  again 
from  Sara  Ghat  about  6.30.  It  was  very  cold  in  the  night 
and  I  was  glad  of  all  the  clothes  I  could  pile  on. 

Saturday,  $th. — We  were  amused  at  Shikarpur  by  a  very 
polite  guard,  wiio  wished  to  see  our  tickets ;  he  knocked  for 
some  time  and  then  asked  mildly  if  he  might  enter.  After 
he  left,  we  got  up  and  dressed,  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  it 
was  fearfully  cold  and  we  were  in  a  shivering  state.  At 
the  next  station,  Siliguri,  we  changed  into  the  tramway, 
or  narrow  gauge  railway.  Having  had  a  wash  and  chota 
hazree  we  set  out  on  our  journey.  There  were  only  a 
few  covered-in  carriages,  so  we  carefully  wrapped  ourselves 
up  and  travelled  in  an  open  car.  An  invalid  carriage  was 
in  the  train  for  an  old  Lady  Superior  of  the  Darjeeling 
Convent,  a  delightful,  blind,  old  lady,  of  nearly  eighty,  with 
a  high  nose  and  aristocratically  sweet  face,  not  unlike  aunt 
Susannah.  I  took  a  great  fancy  to  her ;  she  was  carefully 
guarded  and  watched  over  by  a  number  of  jolly  and  nice- 
looking  nuns,  full  of  fun  and  laughter,  and  not  like  the 
ordinary  specimens.  For  about  ten  miles  we  passed  over 
level  land,  partly  covered  with  jungle,  but  we  soon  came  into 
the  tea  district ;  the  trees  are  small  but  I  believe  good.  The 
bungalows  are  miserably  poor.  We  crossed  a  river-bed  some 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  scenery  round  about  much 
resembled  New  Zealand,  the  river  was  dry  and  reminded  me 
of  a  Canterbury  stream.  At  Sukna  the  road  began  to  ascend 
by  winding  curves,  the  hill  sides  are  densely  wooded  and  the 
jungle  below  is  very  thick.  Numerous  vultures  were  flying 
from  tree  to  tree  seeking  their  prey.  In  some  places  the  line 
goes  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  in  one  place  the  mountain 
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side  is  a  sheer  1,000  feet.  I  was  reminded  of  Sensation 
Point  in  Ceylon.  We  crossed  many  small  bridges,  under 
which  a  creek,  now  almost  dry,  rolled  down  to  the  plain  below. 
We  zig-zagged  up  for  some  way,  keeping  the  same  view  in 
sight  for  some  time,  though  on  different  sides,  till  at  last  we 
reached  Karseong  at  about  2.30,  where  we  were  shunted  till 
the  down  train  arrived.  Cold  and  hungry,  we  were  delighted 
to  get  both  hot  water  and  a  hot  lunch,  or  really  breakfast. 
Here  we  parted  from  our  friends,  the  Lady  Superior  and  her 
jovial  companions.  It  came  on  to  snow  and  we  were  obliged 
to  put  down  the  tarpaulin,  so  our  view  was  obscured.  I  got 
very  sleepy  with  the  cold  air  and  had  a  quiet  doze,  till  the 
snow  and  sleet  came  driving  into  my  face,  and  then  all  I  could 
do  was  to  wrap  my  cloaks  tighter  about  me  and  sit  quiet.  I 
wondered  why  I  had  come  all  this  way  to  make  myself  so 
uncomfortable.  We  could  see  little  of  the  view,  so  only 
longed  for  our  destination.  After  Sonada  the  snow  and  sleet 
stopped,  and  as  we  turned  a  corner  we  came  in  sight  of 
Darjeeling,  perched  on  the  hill  side,  7,300  feet  high.  The 
sun  burst  forth,  and  lit  up  a  portion  of  the  valley  below,  and 
in  the  far  distance  the  range  of  snow  was  just  discernible, 
but  for  one  moment  only  and  then  all  was  again  merged  in 
clouds.  We  noticed  at  the  different  stations,  as  we  rose,  that 
we  were  getting  into  very  different  regions  and  among  different 
races  from  those  we  had  left.  Men  in  coarse  woollen  sack 
coats,  with  wide  good-natured  faces  and  black  hair  arranged 
in  pigtails  loosely  plaited,  wearing  huge  cloth-covered  boots, 
the  women  hideously  ugly  with  their  faces  covered  with  tar, 
which  has  a  disgusting  effect,  their  hair  also  in  pigtails;  these 
lounged  about  interspersed  with  Goorkhas  and  Afghans.  Wre 
reached  Darjeeling  about  four,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
hotel,  which  is  situated  some  way  up  the  hill  and  between  two 
other  hills.  On  one  side  are  the  Public  Gardens,  on  the 
other  the  Cantonment  and  the  Observatory.  Mr.  Doyle,  the 
proprietor,  had  been  written  to  that  we  were  coming ;  he  is 
a  decent  pleasant  fellow,  and  had  prepared  two  good  rooms 
with  a  sitting-room  between,  with  a  fine  view  and  a  good 
roaring  wood  fire  in  an  open  grate.  A  cheerful  sight  to  us 
who  were  frozen  !  After  some  tea  and  toast,  we  set  out  for  a 
brisk  walk  to  warm  ourselves,  and  strolled  round  one  of  the 
hills  close  by.  We  looked  down  steep  banks  of  barren  scrub 
and  jungle  into  the  valley  below,  now  filled  with  a  damp  mist, 
but  coming  home  the  sunset  lit  up  the  dense  clouds  with  a 
deep  changing  hue,  now  a  crimson,  now  a  purple,  the  darken- 
ing hills  standing  out  in  the  ocean  of  mist  below,  with  a 
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weird  and  spectre-like  appearance.  We  sat  over  the  fire 
reading  and  talking  till  dinner.  At  that  meal  there  was  only 
one  guest  beside  ourselves ;  we  took  him  for  Doyle,  and  began 
thanking  him  for  the  comfort  of  our  rooms,  &c.,  but  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  Captain  Hildebrand  of  the  Engineers, 
who  is  constructing  Government  works  here.  The  dining- 
room  in  the  hotel  is  like  a  conservatory,  so  the  cold  is 
fearful — thermometer  down  to  27°. 

Sunday  Wth. — Was  woke  up  a  little  after  6.30,  and  told 
there  was  a  grand  view.  I  immediately  jumped  up  though 
shivering  with  cold  and  rushed  out  to  look  at  it,  and 
certainly  there  was  a  splendid  view,  though  in  my  excitement 
I  did  not  properly  realise  it.  Having  ordered  our  horses  and 
eaten  our  early  breakfast,  we  set  off  with  two  men  to  show 
us  the  way  to  Senchal.  We  made  the  mistake  of  going 
round  Jelapahar  instead  of  over  it,  but  at  one  bend  we 
looked  back  and  had  a  glorious  view  of  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Himalayas  rising  straight  up  to  their  28,156  feet  from 
the  valley  of  Sikkim,  where  the  mist  was  already  beginning 
to  rise,  and  the  highest  and  grandest,  the  great  solemn 
Kinchinjanga,  the  snow-god  of  the  East,  towering  up 
among  its  attendant  peaks,  its  everlasting  snow  tinged  with 
the  light  of  the  new-born  day.  We  hurried  on  to  get  the 
view  from  Senchal  but  outstripped  our  guides  and  asking  the 
way  at  a  village  at  its  foot  were  directed  to  a  road,  which  we 
followed  six  and  a  half  miles,  gradually  ascending  through 
jungle  and  splendid  trees  and  shrubs  in  which  the  magnolia 
was  prominent,  occasionally  getting  a  view  of  some  wood 
houses  and  tents,  and  now  and  then  a  delightful  vista 
exposing  the  sunlit  valley  below.  The  road  was  being 
mended,  in  some  places  it  was  very  bad,  nowhere  was  it 
more  than  a  track.  At  last  as  we  were  giving  up  hope  of 
reaching  Senchal  and  had  turned  our  ponies'  heads,  mine 
gave  a  start  which  nearly  sent  me  over  his  ears,  and 
then  I  saw  before  me  one  of  our  faithful  guides,  who 
immediately  poured  forth  his  grievances  to  us  in  his  own 
tongue  and  made  us  go  all  the  way  back,  this  time  deter- 
mining not  to  lose  us  by  holding  on  to  the  horse's  tail.  At 
the  village  we  found  the  other  guide.  The  two  conducted 
us  up  the  path  which  we  ought  to  have  taken,  and  we  zig- 
zagged up  till  we  came  at  last  to  some  ruined  chimney 
stacks,  all  that  now  remains  of  some  barracks  situated  here 
in  some  former  time.  The  clouds  parted  while  we  were  up 
on  the  hill  and  we  gained  a  splendid  view  of  Kinchinjanga, 
\i  hich,  I  think,  seen  through  the  huge  dense  wall  of  cloud 
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is  even  finer  than  with  a  clearer  sky.  We  also  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  sharp  peak  of  Mount  Everest,  but  as  it  is  120 
miles  distant,  it  looked  smaller  than  the  mountains  which  are 
only  fifty  or  sixty  miles  off.  As  seen  through  the  clouds 
they  look  so  high  in  the  air  that  one  cannot  at  first  believe 
they  are  solid  rock,  as  they  resemble  more  the  castle  of  some 
sky  god,  or  the  palace  of  a  giant  king. 

At  a  Dak  Bungalow  which  is  on  Senchal  (a  fearfully  cold 
place,  with  no  fire),  we  succeeded  in  getting  some  biscuits, 
which  we  greedily  devoured.  A  party  of  tourists  were  seated 
on  a  small  hill  with  a  concertina,  discoursing  anything  but 
sweet  music — what  would  they  not  give  to  inscribe  their 
names  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Everest !  We  remained 
here  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  returned  by  the  same 
path  we  came.  This  being  the  great  market  day,  we  met 
many  Bhutias  and  Lepchas  returning  with  horses  and  goods. 
Passing  through  the  cantonment  and  by  the  Commissioner, 
Lord  Ulick  Browne's  house,  we  looked  down  and  saw  the 
market  swarming  with  people,  which  from  our  height  looked 
like  ants.  We  were  very  glad  to  get  back  to  a  good  meal, 
having  excellent  appetites.  We  were  very  warm,  having 
ridden  about  twenty-six  miles ;  our  ponies  went  well  the 
whole  way.  When  we  started  in  the  morning  snow  was  on 
the  ground,  and  it  was  still  freezing  hard,  but  it  had  mostly 
melted  at  Darjeeling  when  we  returned.  The  light  on  the 
snow-covered  hills  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  gave  a 
charm  to  our  ride,  the  remembrance  of  which  nothing  can 
obliterate.  After  tea  we  walked  in  the  direction  of  the 
market.  Most  of  the  vendors  were  packing  up  their  wares, 
but  a  good  number  still  remained — odd-looking  people, 
Lepchas,  Goorkhas,  Afghans,  Bhutias,  Limbus,  and  Paharis, 
mixed  up  with  Hindoo  and  Parsee  sellers;  inhabitants  of 
Sikkim,  Nipal,  and  Thibet.  The  women  are  hideous  but 
good  natured,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  them  dealing  out  chas- 
tisement to  the  men,  who  take  but  little  notice  of  it.  They 
wear  a  lot  of  silver  jewellery,  very  much  damaged  by  wear 
and  dirt,  for  they  are  the  filthiest  people  imaginable.  I 
bought  one  or  two  rings  set  with  green  stones,  and  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  all  the  laughing  women  in  the 
place.  I  also  bought  a  very  good  rug  of  blue  woven 
material,  most  useful  and  very  artistic — I  only  gave  ten 
rupees  for  it.  They  take  three  months  to  make,  and  the 
industry  is  fast  dying  out,  I  believe.  Most  of  the  wares 
they  hawk  come  from  Thibet,  and  are  semi-Chinese.  The 
men  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race,  but  being  used  to  the  hills 
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and  snows,  have  a  far  rougher  and  harder  type  of  face  than 
the  Chinaman.  I  made  sundry  other  purchases,  and  then 
went  back  to  the  hotel.  The  men  here  are  not  servile  like 
the  Hindoos ;  though  lazy  and  dirty,  they  have  a  certain 
amount  of  manliness.  The  houses  we  noticed  were  hung 
with  flags,  several  of  which  decorate  each  wooden  shanty  ; 
these  are  prayers ;  it  is  a  simple  method  of  doing  one's 
devotions !  The  houses  here  are  all  built  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  and  some  have  given  way.  There  are  constant  slips, 
but  people  go  on  building  as  close  as  possible  to  the  edges. 
It  snowed  and  rained  a  little  in  the  evening,  and  was  a  dark, 
wet-looking  night.  We  visited  a  small  Buddhist  temple  in 
the  town,  which  was  very  dirty  and  ill-kept.  The  only  clean 
things  about  this  place  are  the  brazen  vessels,  which  are 
splendidly  polished  and  of  good  shapes. 

Monday ',  11  th. — Another  bitterly  cold  morning,  cloudy 
and  no  view  to  be  seen.  After  breakfast  we  found  that  our 
presence  had  become  known  by  the  hawkers  who  were 
awaiting  us  outside  the  dining  room.  One  man  had  a 
Lepcha  thigh  bone  trumpet  and  drinking  horn  of  brass,  for 
which  I  made  offers  but  without  success.  I,  however,  pur- 
chased a  praying  wheel  and  one  or  two  other  things.  We 
afterwards  went  for  a  walk.  It  was  bitterly  cold  and  I  took 
my  overcoat,  but  after  half  an  hour  it  became  a  nuisance,  as 
I  was  desperately  hot.  We  walked  round  a  hill,  up  through 
the  recreation  ground  and  public  garden,  coming  down  a 
precipitous  way,  where  there  was  no  path,  to  a  lower  road 
which  we  followed  through  pretty  wooded  turns,  looking 
far  down  into  the  valley  and  out  into  the  denseness  of  the 
mist,  which  almost  hid  the  surrounding  hills.  We  came  at 
last  to  a  temple,  which  is  as  dirty  as  that  in  the  town.  An 
old  man  was  saying  his  prayers  by  turning  a  large  wheel  or 
cylinder,  which  is  pulled  by  a  handle,  and  rings  a  bell  at 
every  turn.  It  is  some  six  feet  or  more  high,  and  painted 
red  with  long  inscriptions  on  it.  There  are  many  more  of 
them  arranged  in  a  row  just  within  the  porch.  There  is  a 
brass  figure  of  Buddha,  but  it  is  more  like  the  Chinese  than 
the  Burman  god,  having  a  moustache.  The  place  is  dark 
and  dingy.  There  are  many  musical  instruments  about  and 
books  of  prayers,  which  one  can  buy.  They  say  a  prayer 
every  time  one  of  the  leaves,  which  are  all  separate,  is 
turned  over.  We  went  upstairs  into  a  room  used  as  a  sort 
of  combined  chapel  and  living  room.  Some  men  were 
chanting  their  devotions  in  a  monotonous  tone,  but  desisted 
on  our  arrival  and  began  to  bargain.  I  made  offers,  but 
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without  success,  for  a  good  sword.  Pictures  of  Buddha 
were  about  the  room,  and  there  was  a  small  image  in  a  niche 
with  offerings  of  flowers  and  many  praying  flags  before  it. 
The  temple  was  surrounded  with  dirty  flags,  with  their 
inscriptions  almost  blotted  out  by  rain  and  snow.  There 
is  no  pretension  to  architecture,  it  consists  merely  of  four 
stucco  walls,  a  dirty  white,  with  gratings  for  windows.  The 
Lamas  are  the  priests  of  Thibet.  All  the  police  are  Goorkhas. 
The  people  here  carry  enormous  burdens,  but  let  all  the 
weight  rest  on  the  head,  having  a  strap  fastened  thereto 
and  round  the  load.  They  ride  with  their  pointed  turned-up 
boots  sticking  some  inches  in  front  of  the  horse's  body,  and 
look  very  ridiculous,  being  wrapped  up  in  about  a  dozen 
coats.  They  were  to-day  carrying  enormous  loads  of  coarse 

frass  for  the  horses  and  mules.    There  are  some  very  pretty 
right  coloured  birds  in  the  jungle  and  many  crows. 

Tuesday,  12th. — Woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
got  a  splendid  view  of  the  snow  mountains,  their  snow 
assuming  a  ghastly  pallor  from  the  light  of  the  moon,  but  I 
was  too  cold  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  scene.  We  had  the 
clearest  morning  since  we  have  been  here,  but  when  we  went 
up  the  hill,  the  mist  had  risen  and  almost  hidden  everything. 
Just  here  and  there  the  mountain  peaks  stood  out  contrast- 
ing their  clear  brightness  with  the  dull  colour  of  the  clouds. 
However,  I  was  not  disappointed,  as  I  had  had  a  glorious 
view  tinged  with  the  morning  light  whilst  dressing.  On 
Observatory  Hill  we  heard  a  noise  of  music,  and  following 
the  sounds  came  to  some  Lepcha  dancers,  dressed  in  quaint 
costumes,  from  which  hung  numerous  cords,  and  with 
triangular  bearded  masks  over  their  faces.  I  made  some 
rough  sketches  of  them.  They  danced  well,  turning  round 
on  their  heels  twice  with  the  swing,  a  movement  which 
would  get  them  good  salaries  at  the  Gaiety.  A  woman 
diligently  beat  a  large  drum  suspended  from  her  waist. 
When  I  regained  the  road,  I  found  to  my  delight  that  the 
clouds,  that  had  seemed  to  be  lifting  for  some  time,  had  now 
cleared  so  that  we  could  see  the  summits  of  the  mighty  range. 
Urged  by  the  excitement  of  the  scene  and  the  coldness  of 
the  atmosphere  we  rushed  rather  than  ran  up  the  side  of  the 
steep  hill  till  we  gained  the  Cantonment,  from  which  we  had 
a  glorious  view  of  the  length  of  mountains,  standing  out  of 
a  circle  of  cloud  which  still  filled  the  rest  of  the  sky  and 
valley;  the  scene  was  one  to  be  felt,  not  described.  We 
remained  here  for  some  time  till  at  last  we  were  forced 
reluctantly  to  quit  the  scene  for  one  of  more  homely  beauty 
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— breakfast — if  it  can  be  granted  that  there  is  any  aesthetic 
value  in  ham  and  eggs.  After  breakfast  we  made  our  way 
to  the  station,  the  train  was  crowded  and  we  again  took  an 
open  car  and  left  Darjeeling  with  its  iron-roofed  houses  and 
dirty  inhabitants  for  the  southern  and  warmer  plain.  I  find 
I  have  not  mentioned  its  huge  Government  Sanitarium,  a 
large  building  with  two  wings,  sheltered  by  the  hill  and 
lying  below  the  hotel.  This  time  the  journey  was  warmer 
and  it  seemed  quite  hot  as  we  descended  ;  the  scenery  is 
very  imposing,  and  to-day  as  it  was  much  clearer,  we  could 
see  the  hills  for  some  distance  around  us,  and  the  huge  trees 
at  our  side,  full  of  large  vultures,  which  aroused  by  the 
whistle  of  the  train  soared  away  to  some  quieter  place.  We 
reached  Siliguri  for  dinner  after  a  pleasant  journey,  in  which 
I  sketched  some  of  the  inhabitants  at  every  station.  One 
jovial  Bhutia  in  our  carriage  stood  for  me  and  seemed  to  take 
especial  interest  in  being  drawn ;  he  was  certainly  picturesque 
in  his  costume  of  red  and  blue  sackcloth  and  his  hat 
embroidered  at  the  edge.  One  Lepcha  was  dressed  entirely 
in  sheep  skins,  through  which  his  bones  protruded  in  a 
horrible  manner.  After  dinner  we  changed  into  the  train, 
but  found  all  the  carriages  full,  there  being  only  one  for 
about  twelve  of  us.  However,  as  three  of  our  party  were 
going  to  leave  before  the  night  was  out,  we  went  together. 
The  night  seemed  quite  hot  after  Darjeeling.  I  slept  well 
and  was  awakened  at  Sara  Ghat  by  a  guard  informing  me 
that  the  steam  ferry  would  start  in  a  few  moments.  We 
jumped  up  and  scrambled  on  our  things  anyhow,  giving  the 
guard  to  understand  that  if  the  ferry  did  not  wait  for  us,  we 
should  complain,  and  that  it  was  their  fault  for  not  waking 
us  before,  as  well  as  other  sundry  absurd  expletives  to  pass 
the  time.  We  got  on  board  just  before  she  started,  washed, 
arranged  our  toilette,  had  chota  hazree,  and  reached  the 
opposite  bank  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  We  got  into  a 
crowded  railway  carriage  on  the  other  side  and  were  soon 
away  through  uninteresting  country.  Although  it  is  a  five- 
foot-six  gauge  and  the  carriages  are  wide,  the  vibration  is 
fearful  and  quite  prevents  all  conversation.  At  Calcutta  I 
was  met  by  a  "boy"  (servant)  engaged  for  me.  He  was 
dressed  as  a  European,  but  looked  the  right  sort,  being  I 
think  a  Portuguese,  and  speaking  English  pretty  well.  I 
secured  a  room  in  the  new  dependance  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Hotel,  and  drove  down  to  Bonsard's  Hotel  and  took  away 
my  luggage,  treating  the  manager  to  a  little  of  my  mind  on 
the  subject  of  his  hotel  and  his  bill 
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I  strolled  about  the  Eden  Garden,  which  is  beautifully 
kept,  and  is  really  a  fine  botanical  garden  with  lakes,  summer 
houses,  and  pleasant  retreats.  On  an  island  there  is  a  good 
specimen  of  a  carved  Burmese  Pagoda.  The  band  began  to 
play  at  six,  but  the  people  arrived  later.  The  sunset  behind 
the  numerous  masts  and  rigging  of  the  ships  and  over  the 
river  had  a  beautiful  effect,  and  the  number  of  crows,  which 
whirled  about  over  our  heads  cawing  their  last  "  good  night," 
was  a  sight  to  see.  There  was  a  fair  number  of  people 
present,  a  few  nice-looking  women,  several  in  riding  habits, 
which  I  do  not  like  to  see  when  a  girl  is  walking  in  a  park, 
but  they  drive  or  ride  up  and  down  the  row  till  dusk  and 
then  leave  their  horses  and  walk.  The  garden  was  lit  by 
electric  light,  and  the  music  was  good.  It  was  a  fine  day, 
very  warm  and  fearfully  dusty  in  the  afternoon. 

Thursday,  I4=th. — We  had  a  little  rain  early, which  surprised 
me,  but  it  was  soon  over.  I  drove  to  the  Government  Docks, 
passing  over  the  river  and  through  the  native  bazaars,  which 
are  dirty  and  ill-kept.  ...  I  saw  the  "  Black  Hole," 
which  has  only  just  been  discovered  close  to  the  Post  Office, 
a  small  place  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons !  I 
visited  Osier's  glass  shop.  He  has  some  very  fine  glass,  but 
all  in  abominable  taste.  The  colours  are  hideous,  but  as  the 
man  told  us,  he  would  not  think  of  selling  such  things  at 
home,  but  the  natives  always  fancy  bright  and  massive 
things  the  most.  At  the  Exhibition  he  has  a  glass  sofa  and 
bedstead  which  have  been  sold  to  some  Maharajah,  but 
another  Potentate  is  so  anxious  to  have  them  that  he  is 
trying  to  get  his  way  by  outbidding  the  original  purchaser. 
Osier  has  made  a  glass  punkah  and  also  vases  for  the 
Maharajah  of  Johore.  I  also  visited  Hamilton,  the 
jeweller's.  He  has  most  wonderful  and  beautiful  work,  but 
things  an  Englishman  would  never  think  of  buying,  much 
less  wearing — a  diamond  watch  with  a  chain  of  single 
brilliants,  &c.  Some  of  his  sets  are  very  fine,  but  he  has 
his  finest  in  the  Exhibition.  I  especially  admired  a  star 
for  the  forehead  and  some  aigrettes  and  diamond  Birds  of 
Paradise.  We  tried  to  see  the  presents  which  are  given  to 
the  Viceroy  and  afterwards  sold  for  the  good  of  the  State,  as 
he  is  forbidden  to  keep  them,  but  they  took  so  long  in 
finding  out  whether  they  had  any  in  hand,  that  we  left 
disgusted. 

Friday,  15th. — Was  up  early,  and  took  a  coat  to  the 
Chinese  tailor,  and  wrote  my  name  down  at  Government 
House.  I  went  in  at  the  front  entrance,  pushing  aside  the 
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guard  who  tried  to  stop  me,  smiling  blandly  on  him.  I 
afterwards  discovered  that  I  had  gone  in  at  the  private  entree. 
only  used  for  very  great  people,  however,  I  swaggered 
back  the  way  I  came 

I  dined  out  in  the  evening,  and  at  nine  we  went  to  the 
Opera,  which  was  "Faust."  The  Mephistopheles  was  not 
bad,  and  the  Marguerite  had  a  fine  voice,  but  the  company 
was  too  small  to  perform  an  opera  of  this  stamp.  There 
were  many  notables  present,  amongst  others  Dr.  Hunter, 
the  historian  of  India,  a  youngish  man,  not  striking  in 
appearance.  The  day  was  dull,  though  fine,  and  there  was 
not  quite  so  much  dust.  The  number  of  crows  here  is 
enormous,  altogether  the  animal  life  in  the  place  is  great. 
All  the  carts  are  drawn  by  Brahma  cows,  and  you  see  two 
small  beasts  labouring  under  an  enormous  weight  of  opium 
bales. 

Saturday,  16th. —  .  .  .  Went  round  to  the  Supreme 
Co  art,  where  we  at  last  found  Ameer  Ali.  He  is  a  delight- 
ful man  with  a  very  pleasing  manner,  and  a  face  which  is 
full  of  refinement.  We  sat  together  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  having  accepted  his  invitation  to  dinner  I  departed. 

Sunday,  \lth. — I  took  a  gharry  and  drove  to  the  Cathe- 
dral. It  is  a  fine  church  with  a  splendid  window  over  a 
handsome  reredos.  The  stalls  are  oak  and  the  walls  white ; 
the  windows  are  filled  with  blue  glass  to  keep  off  the  glare 
of  the  sun.  After  a  rather  nice  service  with  good  singing, 
I  saw  over  the  church,  which  is  filled  with  monuments, 
mostly  to  men  who  fell  in  the  Mutiny.  There  is  a  large, 
though  clumsy,  erection  to  Lady  Canning — a  slab  about 
ten  feet  long  with  a  cross  nine  feet  high.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  most  of  the  monuments  are  to  Scotchmen.  At 
the  west  end  there  is  a  nice  window  by  Burne-Jones,  which 
is  unfortunately  hard  to  see.  There  is  a  huge  monument  of 
Bishop  Heber  in  a  praying  attitude.  In  the  evening  I  dined 
with  Ameer  Ali,  who  has  a  pretty  little  drawing  room  with 
many  nice  things  about.  The  company  consisted  of  a  judge, 
a  young  barrister,  two  others  and  myself.  The  dinner  was 
perfect  and  well-served.  We  talked  religion,  and  then 
politics  from  the  Ilbert  Bill  to  home  affairs,  and  discussion 
raged  the  whole  evening.  We  all  had  our  say  and  wrangled 
fearfully.  Ameer  Ali  is  a  very  good  speaker  and  a  clever 
man.  I  had  a  few  moments  with  him  after  the  rest  of  the 
guests  had  left,  and  he  promised  me  some  letters  to  friends 
of  his  in  different  parts  of  India,  also  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Ilbert  Bill,  in  which  I  am  much  interested. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


Monday,  1$th.  .  .  .  After  dinner  I  drove  to  the  station  on 
my  way  to  Benares,  where  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about 
my  luggage ;  although  I  was  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  time,  I  found  it  was  by  no  means  too  long.  We  got 
away  punctually  at  9.30  by  Calcutta  time,  and  nine  by 
Madras  time.  I  very  soon  turned  in  and  slept  well.  I  was 
glad  to  leave  Calcutta  'with  its  numerous  statues  and 
buildings,  of  which  the  Law  Court  is  the  only  good  one.  The 
only  pretty  views  are  from  the  Eden  Gardens  and  the 
cricket  ground,  which  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  trees,  not 
yet  injured  by  the  sun. 

Tuesday,  19/A. — We  stopped  at  a  station  for  chota 
hazree,  and  then  passed  through  low  uninteresting  country, 
crossing  a  wide  river,  now  but  a  small  stream,  by  a  fine 
bridge.  At  Mughul  Sarai  I  had  to  take  another  train  to  the 
Benares  Station.  They  were  forming  the  embankments  for 
the  continuation  of  the  railway  and  were  driving  the  piles  for 
the  bridge,  which  will  cross  the  Ganges.  Here  I  took  a 
carriage  and  had  to  drive,  some  four  miles  across  a  bridge 
of  boats,  almost  impassable  from  the  number  of  bullock 
carts.  From  the  bridge  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  town  with 
its  temples  and  minarets.  I  passed  over  some  uninteresting 
ground,  where  were  a  few  dust-covered  trees  and  mud  huts 
of  the  natives,  and  at  last  rattling  through  more  thickly 
populated  and  dirtier  streets,  we  arrived  at  a  clean  and  snug 
hotel,  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Clarke,  where  I  secured  a  comfortable 
room,  a  bath,  and  some  excellent  tea.  .  . 

Wednesday,  20th. — After  breakfast  I  set  out  to  walk 
through  the  town,  first  passing  a  fine  Cathedral-like  building, 
which  I  discovered  to  be  the  Queen's  College,  a  Government 
School  where  Eurasians  and  Babus  are  educated.  It  is  a 
fine  building  and  stands  in  well-kept  grounds.  I  walked  on 
through  dirty  dusty  streets  till  I  came  to  the  entrance  of 
the  town,  over  two  miles  from  the  hotel.  I  went  down  some 
of  the  narrow  streets,  where  not  more  than  two  can  walk 
abreast,  and  was  much  interested  in  watching  the  workers  in 
jewellery,  brass,  &c.  Their  stalls  are  partly  cut  out  of  the 
wall.  Passing  by  dirty  mud  huts  I  came  into  the  main  road, 
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and  walking  on  soon  found  myself  on  the  bridge  of  boats. 
In  the  evening  I  walked  round  the  Cantonment,  and  watched 
the  numerous  camels.  It  is  an  amusing  sight  to  see  a  trooper 
mounted  on  one  of  these  animals,  it  almost  makes  one  feel 
sea-sick.  The  roads  are  fearfully  dusty,  and  the  trees 
scarcely  recognisable. 

Thursday,  2lst. — Was  up  early  and  drove  down  to 
Munshi  *Ghat,  where  I  embarked  on  a  large  boat;  the  view 
of  the  town  from  the  Ganges  with  its  towers,  its  flat  roofs,  its 
fine  ghats  with  large  buildings  of  some  three  hundred  years 
old  at  their  heads,  and  the  thousands  of  natives  bathing, 
washing,  and  doing  their  devotions,  form  a  wonderful  picture. 
The  Minarets  stand  out  splendidly,  towering  above  every 
other  building.  Some  of  these  ghats  are  very  fine,  rising  to 
a  great  height  above  the  water's  edge,  and  crowded  with 
natives  squatting  together  under  huge  umbrellas  or  on  stages 
raised  on  piles  where  they  do  their  washing.  On  one  large 
wall,  which  is  cracked  in  places,  there  is  a  large  head  some- 
thing like  the  sphynx,  and  on  another  ghat  is  the  recumbent 
figure  of  Bhim,  which  is  supposed  to  be  washed  away  and 
repaired  every  year.  On  leaving  the  boat  I  drove  down  to 
the  Durga  Kund,  which  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
up  the  river ;  it  is  commonly  called  the  Monkey  Temple,  from 
the  number  of  these  beasts  about  the  place.  A  man  at  the 
door  sells  a  small  crab-apple  or  acorn,  with  which  one  can 
feed  or  pelt  them  at  pleasure.  It  is  not  interesting  as  a 
temple,  being  a  square  court  with  the  shrine  to  Durga, 
Shiva's  wife  in  the  middle.  The  whole  is  covered  with  red 
ochre,  and  on  the  ground  may  be  seen  the  red  blood  of  goats 
in  which  this  goddess  revels.  There  is  a  small  place  outside 
the  walls  which  is  used  for  a  band  room,  and  there  are  two 
fine  bells  within,  the  tone  of  which  is  excellent.  There  is  a 
large  tank  on  one  side,  and  the  other  opens  into  the  gardens, 
in  which  are  numerous  large  trees  swarming  with  monkevs, 
the  trunk  of  one  tree  is  full  of  passages  which  lead  some  way 
underground  and  in  which  these  creatures  live.  After 
breakfast  I  visited  the  Golden  Temple,  first  passing  the 
Well  of  Knowledge,  a  fetid  tank  stinking  with  decayed 
flowers  and  filth,  swarming  with  natives  who  make  the  place 
in  a  great  mess  with  their  flowers,  which  are  dropped  about 
everywhere.  There  is  a  large  Lingam  god  here  made  of 
stone,  before  which  several  women  were  praying  (this  is  the 
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god  to  whom  women  pray  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
lineal  descent).  I  went  up  a  ladder  to  the  top-storey  of  a 
house  near,  where  I  obtained  a  good  view  of  the  three  domes 
of  the  temple,  richly  gilt  and  blazing  in  the  sun.  Inside 
there  is  not  much  to  be  seen,  the  place  swims  with  water  and 
filth,  and  as  it  is  swarming  with  natives  and  sacred  cows,  one 
does  not  wish  to  remain  long.  There  is  a  small  and  sacred 
well  here  too,  and  a  Shivala;  the  place  contains  many 
carvings  said  to  be  old,  there  are  also  hundreds  of  Lingams. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  court-yard,  and  separated  by  the 
Well  of  Knowledge,  is  a  disused  mosque,  which  was  built  by 
one  of  the  Mahommedan  Emperors  on  a  very  sacred  spot ; 
there  is  a  controversy  now  about  it  and  the  Hindoos  will  not 
let  the  Mahommedans  go  near  it,  having  bricked  in  the 
chief  door  and  built  a  wall.  There  is  a  large  tree  before 
it,  not  a  leaf  of  which  may  the  Moslems  touch.  It  has  two 
small  minarets,  and  has  signs  of  having  been  once  a  very 
fine  building.  A  little  farther  down  the  street  I  came  to  a 
most  repulsive  object,  an  elephant  god  with  silver  feet, 
dressed  in  a  red  flannel  garment.  I  also  saw  the  Temple 
of  Annapurna,  in  which  there  are  shrines  to  four  different 
gods,  as  well  as  several  others.  They  are  all  somewhat 
similar,  and  the  smell  and  dirt  is  much  the  same.  There  is  a 
shabbiness  about  all  the  shrines  which  contrasts  with  Burman 
worship.  I  was  again  much  interested  in  watching  the  men 
working  at  their  different  trades,  especially  the  jewellery, 
which  is  very  cleverly  and  neatly  done.  I  walked  down  from 
the  Monkey  Temple  to  the  river  at  the  Ashi  Ghat,  which  is 
not  a  very  fine  one,  being  very  dilapidated.  I  met  two  large 
elephants  carrying  grass,  making  their  way  up  the  steps 
and  then  through  the  narrow  streets  almost  touching  on 
either  side.  I  saw  one  or  two  picturesque  processions  in  the 
town,  men  carrying  silver  spears  and  leading  horses  richly 
caparisoned,  and  gaudy  with  gold  lace ;  there  was  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  tom-toms  and  cymbals. 

Friday,  *22nd. — Was  up  early  again  and  drove  down  to 
the  Man  Mandir  Ghat,  and  walking  along  the  quay  formed 
by  the  wide  flights  of  steps  and  under  the  noble  buildings 
which  crown  them,  I  made  my  way  to  the  Observatory,  a 
fine  building  at  the  head  of  the  Ghat.  Ascending  many 
stairs  I  came  to  the  roof,  where  I  found  a  middle-aged 
native,  but  sparely  clothed,  beginning  his  toilet.  He  wished 
(so  my  one-eyed  companion  explained),  to  shake  hands  with 
the  Sahib,  and  was  no  other  than  the  brother  of  the 
Maharajah  of  Jeypore.  This  ceremony  being  finished,  and 
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having  bought  a  pamphlet  concerning  the  instruments,  I 
proceeded  to  inspect  them.  There  are  instruments  and  dials 
for  obtaining  various  conclusions  from  the  positions  of  the 
sun  and  stars,  &c.,  some  curious  and  all  interesting,  one,  an 
arc  some  fourteen  or  twenty  feet  in  length  forming  a  portion 
of  the  wall,  and  another  on  the  ground,  the  size  of  a  large 
room.  These  are  all  very  ancient  and  not  now  used.  Before 
descending,  I  looked  into  a  fine  room  in  the  house  which 
used  to  belong  to  one  of  the  Eajahs ;  it  is  three  hundred 
years  old,  the  paintings  and  traceries  on  the  ceiling  and 
walls  are  mere  shadows  of  their  former  splendour ;  small 
balconies  jut  out  and  overhang  the  ghat,  from  which  one 
obtains  a  good  view  of  the  river.  I  then  visited  one  of  the 
cremation  grounds  close  by,  the  owner  of  which,  a  man  of 
very  low  caste,  gets  enormous  fees  for  each  cremation ; 
they  were  constructing  the  pyres,  which  are  so  placed  that 
the  body  rests  with  its  feet  in  the  Ganges,  ashes  were  strewn 
about  the  ground  and  lying  in  heaps.  There  is  a  stone  near 
here  which  bears  the  marks  of  giant  feet,  said  to  be  those  of 
one  of  the  deities.  I  also  saw  an  old  tree  where  the  cobra  is 
worshipped ;  there  are  many  curious  old  stone  carvings 
encircling  it,  and  many  monkeys ;  close  to  it  is  a  shrine  to 
Durga,  the  wife  of  Shiva.  After  this  I  walked  on  and 
visited  the  Nipalese  Temple ;  it  is  painted  red  and  has  a 
beautifully  carved  wooden  roof  much  like  those  of  the 
smaller  Burman  pagodas ;  the  carvings  are  wonderfully 
executed,  illustrating  various  subjects  in  the  lives  of  gods  and 
men  ;  from  the  roof  hangs  a  bell  of  good  workmanship.  It  is 
something  quite  different  from  any  of  the  Hindoo  temples, 
and  stands  out  distinctly  by  itself.  I  then  made  my  way  to 
Kedar  Ghat,  where  I  visited  the  place  where  Kedarnath 
dwells ;  it  is  an  abominable  stinking  place,  in  each  corner  are 
Shivalas,  and  inside  is  a  sort  of  sanctuary,  as  in  all  these 
temples,  which  can  be  closed  by  four  massive  brass  covered 
doors.  I  was  made  to  take  off  my  boots  to  go  into  the  outer 
Court,  which  I  have  never  had  to  do  before,  and  as  the  place 
was  like  a  bog  with  dirt,  water,  and  the  decayed  flowers  of  the 
worshippers,  who  with  cows  crowd  the  place,  I  was  glad  to 
get  out  of  it,  with  my  feet  disgustingly  wet.  There  is  a 
splendid  bull  here  which  they  shewed  me ;  it  is  very  sacred. 
The  inner  door  is  guarded  by  two  black  figures  with  four  hands 
each,  and  inside  is  a  tank,  and  some  brass  figures  covered 
with  a  cloth.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Ghat  is  a  well,  and  some 
way  off  is  a  large  tank  surrounded  by  numerous  shrines,  near 
which  is  a  stone  which  is  said  to  grow  larger  every  year. 
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I  then  took  a  boat  and  rowed  up  to  the  Ashi  Ghat,  one  of 
the  most  sacred,  though  the  least  fine  of  them.     I  passed 
several  splendid  buildings  I  had  seen  yesterday,  and  the  old 
fortress  where  Chait  Singh  fled   from   Warren   Hastings. 
Some  of  the  Ghats  being  less  sacred  were  not   nearly   so 
crowded  as  others.     It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  natives  per- 
forming their  toilet  and  giving  the  finishing  touch — the  caste 
mark.     I  then  walked  towards  the  bridge  of  boats,  visiting  a 
shrine  where  the  idol  Shani  is  bodiless,  the  place  of  the  body 
being  taken  by  a  cloth.     Then  proceeding  I  saw  a  well  said 
to  be  filled  with  the  perspiration  of  Vishnu:  it  derives  its 
name  (Manikaranika)  from  Mahadeo's  having  dropped  one 
of  his  ear-rings  into  it ;   this  well,  or  rather,  tank,  from  the 
different    offerings,   is    almost   as   filthy   as    the    Well    of 
Knowledge.     Near  this  there  is  a  hideous  shrine,  the  idol  of 
which  is  a  creature  with  three  eyes,  a  silver  scalp,  a  red  face, 
and  elephant's  trunk,  the  body  covered  with  a  sort  of  cloth 
or  bib,  and  at  its  feet  a  rat.     A  little  way  farther  on  is  the 
famous  mosque  of  Aurangzib.     After  ascending  many  steps 
you  come  to  the  platform,  on  which  the  mosque  stands ;  the 
facade  is  fine  and  is  separated  into  three  parts  by  the  three 
entrances,  crowned  on  either  side  by  a  minaret.     There  is 
nothing  interesting  inside,  and  it  has  the  appearance  of  being 
deserted.     After  ascending  a  flight  of  stairs,  I  came  to  the 
roof  where  quite  a  crowd  of  natives  were  amusing  themselves. 
I  ascended  one  of  the  minarets  and  stood  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  river ;  the  view  though  extensive  wras 
not  interesting,  the  houses  are  flat  and  ugly,  and  the  wide 
expanse  of  sand  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  river.     I  also 
visited  a  Shivala  at  the  Bhairava  Ghat.     Close  to  the  idol 
there  is  an  image  of  a  dog,  and  the  confectioners  near  sell 
sweetmeats   in   a   canine   form   which   are   thought   to   be 
acceptable  to  the  idol.     You  are  protected  from  evil  by  a 
Brahmin  who  waves  a  peacock  feather  fan  over  your  head. 
They  then  expect  bakhshish  which  you  drop  into  their  cocoa- 
nut  shells.     I  saw  one  or  two  other  minor  shrines  and  passed 
through  the  brass  and  jewelry  bazaars  by  the  Town  Hall  and 
an  enclosure  by  the  side  of  the  road,  which  is  erected  round 
the   four  "  brave  men  who  died  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty,  16th  August,  1781,"  but  there  are  no  tombs  within  it. 
After  tiffin,  I  witnessed  a  fight  between  a  mongoose  and  a 
snake  brought  by  a  conjurer,  and  saw  him  bring  the  snake 
to  life  by  scraping  it  with  a  monkey's  skull ;  the  snake  bit  the 
mongoose  and  refused  to  shew  fight.     I  also  watched  a  snake- 
charmer  with  a  splendid  cobra,  which  now  and  then  made  a 
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dash  at  his  hand  ;  his  little  boy  also  carried  a  huge  snake 
coiled  round  his  neck.  At  five  I  went  to  the  Post  Office, 
but  not  finding  the  money-order  I  expected,  I  walked  two 
miles  to  the  outside  of  the  town  to  the  City  Post  Office. 
It  was  dark  by  the  time  I  got  there,  and  not  having  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  way  and  finding  no  one  to  tell  me,  I 
dived  down  several  small  crowded  streets,  my  eyes  blinded 
with  the  dust,  and  jostled  by  Hindoos  of  all  kinds,  who  now 
and  then  turned  to  look  at  the  Sahib  who  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  wander  in  the  sacred  town  at  night.  I  asked  many  babus 
the  way,  but  was  informed  differently  by  all.  At  last  after 
walking  down  a  long  lane  in  which  I  had  thought  it  was 
situated,  I  turned,  retraced  my  steps,  and  on  the  left  hand 
side  found  a  hole  rather  than  a  door,  over  which  in  small 
letters  was  the  inscription,  u  Post  Office."  Ascending 
ricketty  steps  I  came  to  a  sort  of  gallery  round  the  office, 
and  having  engaged  the  attention  of  a  little  wizened  babu, 
found  that  my  money  had  been  sent  on  to  the  Cantonment 
Post  Office,  so  I  made  my  way  back.  The  city  has  a  very 
curious  appearance  by  night  with  the  numerous  stalls  and 

booths,  lit  with  small  wicks  floating  in  vessels  of  oil 

I  noticed  some  curious  boats  on  the  river,  their  prows  in  the 
shape  of  birds'  heads  and  necks,  and  marked  round  the 
bulwarks  with  the  impression  of  a  human  hand. 

Saturday,  23rd. — Was  up  early  and  taking  a  gharry  went 
to  the  Post  Office,  where  they  told  me  my  money-order  had 
been  sent  to  the  Hotel,  and  they  supposed  the  postman  had 
not  left  it,  and  as  he  would  not  be  back  from  his  rounds  till 
two,  I  had  to  abandon  all  idea  of  going  by  the  morning  train. 
After  breakfast  I  went  over  the  Queen's  College.  There  is 
a  long  hall  with  horseshoe  desks,  like  ours  at  school,  on  either 
side  is  a  class-room  for  science,  &c.,  and  a  library.  In  the 
grounds  is  a  tank  in  which  is  kept  an  alligator  or  magar  for 
the  students  to  throw  stones  at.  There  is  also  a  pillar  which 
is  supposed  to  be  very  ancient.  The  sides  of  the  building  are 
cloistered,  and  there  is  a  tower  at  each  corner,  with  a  large 
one  in  the  centre.  Corning  back  to  the  hotel  I  found  an 
artist  sketching  a  nautch  girl,  so  I  asked  if  I  might  be 
allowed  to  draw  her  also.  She  was  a  handsome  girl  and  was 
attended  by  an  old  woman,  whom  she  said  was  her  sister. 
The  girl  could  not  restrain  her  laughter  when  we  asked  her 
to  dance,  and  we  found  it  difficult  to  get  her  to  resume  her 
serious  expression.  The  artist  made  a  clever  sketch  of  her, 
and  mine  was  moderately  successful.  When  we  had  both 
finished,  we  made  her  dance,  which  she  did  gracefully,  though 
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it  was  nothing  to  what  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  When  it 
was  over,  we  placed  a  rupee  upright  on  the  ground,  and  she 
bent  back  picking  it  up  with  her  eyelid  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  I  got  my  Post  Office  Order  at  last,  but  had  to  go 
all  the  way  down  to  the  town  to  cash  it.  While  there  I 
went  to  the  shop  of  Lala  Devi  Pravad ;  I  was  shewn  upstairs 
and  they  produced  some  beautiful  brocades  and  embroideries, 
but  they  were  too  expensive  for  me.  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
buy  anything,  so  all  I  got  was  a  sort  of  veil,  worn  by  both 
men  and  women,  embroidered  in  gold.  I  saw  the  men 
making  bangles,  which  they  do  out  of  clay,  stamping  them 
with  gold;  they  were  also  stamping  cloth  with  gold  and 
silver.  Soon  afterwards  I  hastened  to  the  train  and  left 
Benares  at  six.  At  Mughul  Sarai  I  had  to  wait  over  an 
hour,  but  I  ate  my  dinner  and  wrote  a  letter.  I  had  a 
carriage  to  myself  to  Allahabad,  arriving  at  12.30  and  drove 
at  once  to  the  hotel,  where  I  got  a  small  and  not  over-clean 
bedroom,  but  to  my  sleepy  body  that  did  not  matter. 
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Sunday,  24th. — Slept  late.  It  was  a  dull  wretched  day 
with  a  light  wind,  and  the  dust  flying  about  in  huge  clouds. 
I  found  myself  in  a  large  dull  building,  half  shop,  half  hotel, 
known  as  Lawrie's.  After  breakfast  I  walked  down  what 
seemed  to  me  the  main  road,  a  long  dusty  place  with  wide 
stretches  of  plain  on  either  side,  on  which  were  scattered  a 
few  mud  huts  and  one  or  two  seeming  remains  of  small 
mosques,  now  used  in  connection  with  the  brick  fields.  I 
met  numbers  of  Sepahis  and  several  native  cavalry  men  on 
camels,  looking  most  uncomfortable.  On  my  way  back  I 
passed  through  some  dirty  uninteresting  native  streets, 
coming  out  by  a  large  and  imposing  archway,  through  which 
I  passed,  to  find  myself  in  a  space  enclosed  by  a  high  wall 
and  laid  out  as  a  pretty  garden  with  many  bright  flowers 
and  green  shrubs,  the  trees  brilliant  with  the  plumage  of 
numerous  birds.  In  the  middle  were  three  large  mausoleums 
with  domes,  towers,  and  platforms.  The  tombs  were  under 
the  domes,  which  were  painted  with  various  devices  in  the 
inside.  I  ascended  each  and  obtained  a  good  view  over  the 
stretches  of  sandy  land,  which  seem  to  compose  the  station 
of  Allahabad.  This  was  the  Khusrau  Bagh.  Soon  after 
twelve  I  set  off  to  call  on  General  Macpherson.  The  house, 
a  large  two-storeyed  one,  is  not  far  distant.  I  sent  in  my 
card,  and  was  commanded  "  Salaam."  As  I  ascended  the 
stairs  I  heard  a  great  noise  of  dogs  barking  and  whips  crack- 
ing, and  as  I  gained  the  floor  came  face  to  face  with  a  girl 
struggling  with  two  dogs.  We  were  both  somewhat  em- 
barrassed. I  had  not  the  faintest  notion  who  she  was. 
After  a  few  platitudes  she  went  to  fetch  her  mother,  and 
presently  the  General  made  his  appearance.  I  sat  there  for 
some  time,  promising  to  come  to  dinner  in  the  evening.  The 
General  was  suffering  from  what  he  called  vaccination,  it 
had  gone  to  his  old  wounds.  Lady  Macpherson  is  very  nice, 
and  so  is  the  General,  and  I  felt  glad  I  had  called.  After 
tiffin,  as  I  was  looking  at  the  map,  a  gentlemanly-looking 
man,  who  was  passing,  asked  if  he  could  be  of  any  assistance, 
and  we  began  to  talk  a  little.  Very  soon  I  discovered  he  knew 
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the  Maudes,  having  been  at  Westgate  when  I  came  down 
with  Cyril.  Directly  he  told  me  this  I  remembered  him  as 
Major  Clutterbuck.  He  is  doing  general  duty  here.  In  the 
afternoon  General  Macpherson's  son  turned  up  to  take  me 
for  a  drive.  We  went  down  to  the  fort  about  five  miles  off. 
There  is  a  very  ancient  pillar  there,  said  to  be  two  thousand 
years  old,  twenty  feet  being  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  It 
has  some  curious  hieroglyphics,  which  are  scarcely  perceptible 
at  a  distance.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents  several  times 
during  our  drive.  We  drove  home  by  the  Club,  a  pleasant 
and  very  snug  place.  Afterwards  Mr.  Macpherson  drove  me 
back  to  the  hotel,  and  kindly  asked  me  to  stay  at  his  father's. 
So  I  dressed,  and  having  got  all  my  things  into  the  gharry, 
made  my  way  to  their  house.  Young  Macpherson  is  very 
like  his  father,  and  a  very  nice  fellow.  He  is  a  probationer 
for  the  B.  S.  C.  attached  to  the  2nd  Goorkhas,  having  left 
the  Seaforth  Highlanders  with  whom  he  served  in  Egypt 
on  his  father's  staff.  He  had  only  just  left  Sandhurst  when 
the  war  commenced,  and  his  father  telegraphed  for  him  to 
join  his  staff.  So  he  really  entered  the  service  with  three 
medals  and  a  clasp — Egypt,  Khedive's  Cross,  and  the 
Medjijie.  There  were  a  number  of  people  to  dinner,  but 
unfortunately  the  General  was  so  seedy  as  to  be  unable  to 
appear.  I  took  a  very  nice  little  girl  in  pink  into  dinner. 
She  is  just  out  from  home  and  on  a  visit  to  some  friends,  so 
everything  is  as  new  to  her  as  it  is  to  me,  and  it  was  delight- 
ful to  hear  her  impressions.  Her  friends  were  also  of  the 
party,  and  one  of  them,  a  very  tall  woman,  sang  "  The 
fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away "  most  sweetly.  Lady 
Macpherson  also  sang  a  great  deal.  She  has  a  wonderful 
voice,  and  sings  with  great  feeling.  I  was  reminded  by  her 
singing  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Somers-Cocks.  I  forgot  to  say 
that  at  the  Fort  there  is  a  branch  of  a  tree,  which  lives  lor 
ever,  and  a  subterranean  passage,  supposed  to  lead  to 
Benares,  but  as  one  has  to  grope  on  hands  and  knees  no  one 
has  ever  tried  it.  This  makes  Allahabad  a  very  sacred  place. 
Monday,  25th. — Was  up  early  and  found  a  horse  ready 
for  me,  a  splendid  Arab.  I  first  rode  round  by  the  Law 
Courts,  some  very  fine  stone  buildings,  back  over  the  polo 
ground,  round  the  native  infantry  lines,  until  I  hit  on  a  long 
road,  the  Thornhill  Road,  with  soft  ground  on  either  side  for 
riders.  I  cantered  down  this  till  I  saw  some  other  people 
in  front  turn  in  at  an  open  gate.  I  followed  their  example 
and  found  myself  in  the  Alfred  Park,  a  well  laid  out  piece 
of  ground  with  a  large  library  in  the  centre.  Round  the  out- 
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skirts  was  a  row  for  riding.  I  cantered  round  once  and  then 
tried  to  find  my  way  back,  I  had  out-ridden  the  syce  and 
could  not  make  myself  understood  ;  at  last  I  found  it.  ... 
In  the  afternoon  I  had  a  second  ride.  When  I  passed  the 
lines  a  whole  company  saluted  me,  as  I  was  riding  the 
General's  charger,  a  splendid  Arab  of  the  old  breed,  with  a 
tail  vanishing  into  a  point.  He  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
horses  I  have  ever  seen.  Sir  Herbert  is  supposed  to  be  the 
best  judge  of  Arabs  in  India,  and  will  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  "Walers."  It  was  the  "afternoon"  of  the  28th, 
so  there  were  a  number  of  people  playing  tennis,  &c.  The 
Macphersons  were  there ;  I  gave  my  horse  to  a  boy  to  hold 
and  went  in,  Duncan  Macpherson  introduced  me  to  Mrs. 
Hudson,  the  wife  of  the  Colonel.  Colonel  Hudson  was 
through  the  Mutiny  and  in  the  Relief  of  Lucknow  with 
Havelock,  whose  niece  he  married.  He  promised  me  a  letter 
to  Colonel  Campbell,  who  is  one  of  the  few  still  living,  who 
went  through  the  whole  of  the  siege.  I  got  back  in  good 
time  for  dinner.  There  is  a  new  guest,  a  Mr.  Edwards.  I 
have  moved  into  a  tent  next  to  Duncan  Macpherson's,  where 
I  have  plenty  of  room  and  am  very  comfortable.  Two  of 
the  guests  at  dinner  were  in  fancy  dress,  as  the  dance  we 
were  going  to  was  supposed  to  be  a  supplement  to  the  great 
fancy  dress  ball  last  Tuesday;  they  tried  their  best  to  persuade 
me  to  come  in  costume,  but  finding  so  few  people  were  going 
I  objected  to  making  a  guy  of  myself.  AYe  arrived  at  the 
ball  at  about  nine.  What  with  Major  Jeffries,  the  Brigade 
Major,  Captain  Bennett  and  the  Macphersons,  I  got  my  card 
well  filled.  The  room  is  a  very  large  one,  but  was  hideously 
decorated  with  incongruous  colours,  and  all  round  the  ceiling 
there  are  cats  sejant,  the  crest  of  Lord  Mayo ;  the  floor  is 
very  good,  and  round  the  room  there  is  a  sort  of  cloister 
for  the  chaperons.  I  had  one  or  two  very  good  dances  but 
was  unfortunately  rather  tired.  The  band  of  the  68th 
played  very  well.  There  were  not  many  in  fancy  dresses,  and 
I  did  not  see  any  pretty  ones.  A  reel  was  danced  but  they 
could  only  get  up  one  set ;  Duncan  Macpherson  was  the 
only  one  who  had  any  idea  how  to  do  it.  He  was  in  his 
undress  uniform  with  his  kilt,  &c. ;  most  of  the  men  were 
in  uniform.  One  man  mide  a  fool  of  himself  by  coming 
as  a  monkey  and  being  dragged  across  the  room  by  a  Dr. 
Hall,  a  man  with  a  moustache  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  his 
companion  came  as  a  "  Welsher,"  the  meaning  of  which  one 
innocent  girl  asked  me.  Duncan  Macpherson  drove  me 
home  in  his  "  turn-turn." 
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Tuesday,  2Qth. — I  was  woke  by  Mr.  Edwards  calling  out 
at  the  door  of  my  tent,  "  Well,  my  dear  old  sportsman !  "  and 
then  recalling  my  promise  to  be  up  at  seven.  However  the 
lateness  of  the  dance  was  an  excuse.  I  dressed  as  soon  as 
possible,  woke  up  Duncan,  got  the  horses,  and  started  for  a 
ride.  We  went  along  the  Thornhill  Road,  through  the  Park 
and  down  to  the  Fort,  which  is  very  old,  having  been  built 
by  Akbar,  and  is  strong,  but  not  nearly  so  large  as  that  at 
Calcutta.  We  rode  back  through  the  native  town,  which  is 
dirty  and  unwholesome.  The  streets  are  very  narrow,  and 
swarm  with  flies.  The  houses  are  all  of  mud.  One  or  two 
Hindoo  temples  are  to  be  seen,  but  they  are  very  dirty  and 
dilapidated.  We  rode  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  .  .  . 
Allahabad  seems  to  me  to  be  made  up  of  bare  roads,  of 
which  there  are  a  hundred  miles.  They  are  very  dusty  and 
disagreeable  on  a  windy  day.  Fortunately  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  rain  in  the  nights  lately,  and  the  air  is  clearer 
and  the  weather  much  cooler.  It  has  also  cleaned  the  trees 
a  little,  for  they  are  generally  white  with  dust. 

***** 

Wednesday,  27th. —  .  .  Left  General  Macpherson's 
at  half-past  six  p.m.  I  don't  know  when  I  have  enjoyed 
myself  so  much.  I  have  scarcely  had  any  pleasant  female 
society  since  I  left  the  Colonies,  and  it  was  quite  a  change 
to  find  myself  with  these  really  nice  people.  The  General 
is  a  thorough  old  soldier,  and  is  not  bothered  with  any  fads,  but 
has  his  head  in  his  work,  and  when  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  have  a  thing  done,  no  excuses  can  stop  him.  We  had  our 
dinner  at  the  station,  and  started  in  a  second  class  carriage 
at  a  quarter  to  eight.  Having  telegraphed  to  "  Lee's  Hotel " 
at  Cawnpore,  I  found  everything  prepared  for  me,  but  there 
were  no  mosquito  curtains,  and  the  wretched  little  creatures 
bothered  me  fearfully.  At  last  I  got  to  sleep  in  spite  of 
the  buzzing. 

Thursday,  28th. — Made  some  calls.  Found  a  note  from 
Campbell  at  the  hotel,  asking  me  to  go  to  Lucknow  with 
him.  So  I  went  up  to  the  Adjutant's,  1st  B.  C.,  but  found 
he  had  already  started.  I  then  went  to  the  Artillery  mess, 
where  I  found  G.  A.  Frost,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter.  He 
kindly  asked  me  to  move  my  things  and  stay  with  him. 
He  had  only  just  got  up.  When  he  was  dressed  he  drove 
me  to  the  mess,  and  1  was  introduced  to  several  of  the  officers 
of  the  1st  B.  C.,  with  whom  they  mess.  After  breakfast  we 
drove  to  "  Lee's  Hotel,"  I  paid  my  bill  and  told  my  bearer 
to  bring  up  my  things,  and  then  drove  back  to  the  mess,  where 
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we  sat  and  talked  the  rest  of  the  morning.  Later  we  set  off 
in  a  waggonette  to  see  Cawnpore,  old  Lee  driving.  He  was 
an  old  soldier,  and  was  in  the  Relief  of  Lucknow  and  the 
retaking  of  Cawnpore.  His  descriptions  were  most  amusing 
and  now  and  then  most  tragic.  He  has  written  a  book,  a 
copy  of  which  I  took,  he  tells  you  how  "  'Avelock  said,  said 
he,  Lee,  says  he,  my  boy,  what  shall  we  do  now  ?  "  &c.,  &c., 
and  "'Avelock  always  'eld  his  whiskers  down  on  his  breast, 
'Avelock  had  very  long  whiskers,  'Avelock  was  a  very  pious 
man,"  &c.  His  description  of  the  atrocities  was  revolting. 
He  first  took  us  to  the  place  where  Windham  lost  his  camp, 
and  then  to  the  wall  round  the  (now)  Scottish  Rifles'  lines, 
where  they  fell  in  on  the  memorable  morning  of  the  retaking 
of  Cawnpore.  Wheeler's  entrenchment  is  marked  out  by 
stones  engraved  W.  E.,  which  were  placed  there  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  well,  at  which  so 
many  people  lost  their  lives  in  trying  to  get  water  for  the 
women  and  children,  still  exists,  and  is  much  riddled  with 
shot,  there  is  near  it  an  enclosed  space  with  the  graves  of 
several  of  those  who  fell,  it  is  near  the  (then  half  built)  bar- 
racks, now  part  of  the  Scottish  Rifles'  lines,  which  Mowbray 
Thomson  and  his  handful  of  men  held  so  long.  It  is 
astonishing  now  to  understand  how  the  English  could  have 
held  out  as  long  as  they  did  with  the  fire  of  the  rebels'  guns 
within  a  few  yards  of  them.  The  Memorial  Church  stands 
on  the  spot,  or  near  that  of  the  bungalow  used  as  a  hospital 
in  the  entrenchment.  It  is  a  fine  though  ugly  church  ; 
the  interior  is  grand  from  its  simplicity.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  memorials  to  those  who  lost  their  lives  in 
this  fearful  slaughter.  It  is  altogether  a  sad  place  and 
I  was  glad  to  get  away,  but  only  to  make  my  way  to  a 
sadder  one,  the  Massacre  Ghat,  near  which  an  ancient 
native  town  used  to  stand,  but  it  was  totally  destroyed  by 
Havelock's  troops.  There  is  a  Hindoo  shrine  on  the  spot, 
and  it  is  considered  very  sacred  by  the  natives.  The  Ghat 
is  riddled  with  shot  that  was  fired  at  those  who  had  been 
betrayed,  and  slaughtered  like  sheep.  Close  to  it  on  the 
other  side  of  a  small  and  dry  creek  is  a  garden  full  of 
trees,  which  marked  the  battery  of  the  Sepoys,  from  which 
they  fired  on  the  boats.  The  Ghat  is  rather  fine  ;  there  is 
the  remains  of  a  temple  above,  and  two  sorts  of  wings,  led  to 
from  the  upper  platform  by  two  staircases,  so  that  only  two 
could  go  abreast  to  the  chief  flight  of  steps  to  the  river; 
there  was  no  escape  for  them.  We  next  visited  the  Memorial 
Garden,  which  is  beautifully  kept  and  laid  out ;  the  well  into 
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which  the  women  and  children  (who  had  been  kept  for  the 
Zenanas),  were  thrown — many  alive — when  they  heard  that 
Havelock  was  advancing,  is  railed  in,  and  above  the  well 
itself  is  a  beautiful  figure  of  an  angel,  her  arms  crossed, 
each  arm  holding  a  palm,  the  face  is  very  fine  and  bears  a 
beautiful  peaceful  expression,  it  is  by  Marochetti.  Over  the 
arch  of  the  gateway  is  inscribed  "  These  are  they  which  came 
out  of  great  tribulation,"  Close  by  is  the  Cemetery,  well 
filled  with  the  graves  of  those  who  were  butchered ;  it  stands  on 
the  spot  where  the  house  of  massacre  stood.  There  are  also 
other  memorials.  On  our  way  down  we  saw  in  the  distance 
Savada  House,  where  the  Nana  lived,  and  the  scene  of  so 

many  atrocities I  went  up  to  dinner  at  the 

mess  at  eight.  There  were  very  few  present  as  several  had 
gone  to  play  a  cricket  match  at  Lucknow.  The  uniform  of 
the  1st  B.C.  is  a  most  gaudy  one,  being  a  bright  yellow 
tunic,  shell  jacket,  &c.,  the  tunic  is  covered  with  thick  bands 
of  heavy  gold  lace,  which,  although  ugly,  is  somewhat  hand- 
some in  appearance — a  paradox  I 

Friday,  23tk. — I  was  up  early  and  after  a  small  chota 
hazree,  went  out  for  a  ride.  Frost  lent  me  a  capital 
chestnut  pony.  After  breakfast,  at  which  they  have  a  most 
excellent  sort  of  half  tea  cake,  half  scone,  and  half  pie  crust, 
called  bakha/chana,  I  read  and  wrote  and  slept  till  nearly 
three.  It  is  always  too  hot  to  go  out  in  the  afternoon  here, 
as  it  is  quite  as  hot  and  dusty  as  Allahabad. 

Saturday,  March  1st. — At  breakfast  I  found  a  lot  of 
men  had  turned  up  for  the  pig  sticking  to-day,  Campbell 
amongst  the  number.  At  half-past  twelve  we  started  for 
the  meet.  I  rode  the  chestnut  mare  with  a  single  curb,  so 
that  I  might  have  a  better  hold.  She  was  a  little  fidgety 
at  first,  never  having  been  ridden  on  the  curb  before.  We 
crossed  a  splendid  iron  bridge,  over  which  the  railway  runs ; 
it  has  a  place  below,  where  the  carts  cross,  only  horses  and 
foot  passengers  being  allowed  on  the  railway.  We  met 
many  syces  and  horses,  but  no  riders  until  after  some  time 
we  heard  someone  shouting  for  the  elephant,  which  was 
below,  and  then  the  people  began  to  arrive.  Most  of  the 
people  wore  pads  on  their  backs  to  protect  them  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  We  moved  along  the  side  of  the  river  and 
met  on  a  sandy  plain,  where  we  spread  out  the  beaters  and 
were  divided  into  five  companies.  There  were  four  ladies 
out,  but  of  course  none  of  them  carried  a  spear.  I  was  in 
Maxwell's  company  with  Hayes  and  about  five  others. 
There  were  about  twenty-five  spears  to  start  with,  but 
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several  joined  afterwards.  Some  horses  began  to  roll  in 
the  soft  sand,  and  one  Arab  quietly  settled  itself  down, 
depositing  its  rider  on  the  sandy  soil.  At  last  we  set  off,  I 
being  on  the  right  wing ;  we  all  kept  in  line  with  the  beaters 
a  little  in  front,  the  elephant  in  the  centre.  We  put  up  lots 
of  hares  in  the  nullahs  or  wide  ditches.  We  passed  through 
thick  scrub  and  undergrowth  and  over  plains  and  melon  beds — 
dangerous  things  in  a  run ! — but  never  a  pig !  At  last  we 
heard  the  cry  "gone  away"  and  saw  Tipping  ahead  (his 
costume  was  wonderful,  solah  fopee,  flannel  coat  with  immense 
checks  and  red  collar,  white  breeches  and  white  boots),  but 
it  was  only  a  squeaker,  so,  of  course,  was  let  go.  We 
had  several  more  false  alarms,  but  did  not  find  anything, 
now  and  then  a  small  pig  or  sow  was  put  up,  but  they  were 
not  touched.  Two  men  had  a  capital  run  after  what  turned 
out  to  be  a  dog.  My  horse  pulled  the  whole  time  like  blazes, 
and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  hold  him,  even  with  the  curb, 
and  so  it  was  difficult  to  keep  him  in  the  line,  and  when 
Hayes  started  off  after  a  pig  my  pony  went  too.  I  rode 
straight  ahead  and  galloped  tnrough  growth  so  thick,  that  I 
was  fearful  of  losing  my  stirrups  every  moment,  until  I  found 
myself  ahead  of  Hayes  and  the  pig — a  little  squeaker.  I  was 
disgusted,  but  I  had  had  a  little  bit  of  a  run  for  my  trouble. 
Soon  after  four  we  stopped  near  some  small  mud  huts  for 
whiskey  pegs.  The  elephant  had  made  himself  useful  by 
carrying  liquor  and  ice,  for  both  of  which  we  were  very 
thankful.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  refresh  myself,  I  heard  the 
news  that  a  pig  had  broken,  and  so  with  everyone  else  as 
quickly  as  possible  mounted  my  pony  and  galloped  off,  but 
after  going  some  way  we  heard  it  was  only  a  small  one  and 
they  had  already  killed  it.  The  men  who  ran  it  down  got 
pitched  into  by  the  Master,  as  it  was  far  too  small  a  beast  to 
kill.  However  I  had  a  capital  gallop  for  ten  minutes. 
After  this  we  made  our  way  home,  having  crossed  the  river 
we  beat  the  jungle  for  some  way,  but  came  on  nothing,  so  we 
set  off  home  in  groups  disconsolate.  It  was  guest  night  with 
the  1st.  B.  C.,  but  we  only  had  the  manager  of  the  bank. 
We  had  a  very  jolly  dinner,  the  Colonel  was  very  jovial,  all 
were  present  except  two  men  who  were  dining  out.  They 
are  a  particularly  nice  set  of  fellows  in  the  1st  B.  0.  After 
dinner  we  played  black  pool ;  none  of  us  being  good  players 
we  got  a  good  deal  of  fun  out  of  it.  As  is  always  my  luck 
I  lost  most,  but  as  it  was  only  four  anna  points,  it  was  not 
serious,  the  Colonel  took  a  great  fancy  to  potting  me ;  we  had 
a  most  jovial  night  and  kept  it  up  till  past  one. 
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Sunday,  2nd. — At  about  4  p.m.,  some  of  us  went  for  a 
ride,  I  bad  one  of  the  battery  horses,  a  great  big  brute 
and  not  nearly  such  a  good  beast  as  the  chestnut.  We  rode 
round  the  parade  ground  and  the  race  course;  the  parade 
ground  has  all  been  ploughed  up  by  order  of  General 
Macpherson,  he  has  an  idea  that  the  grass  will  grow  by  so 
doing,  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  successful.  My  horse  pulled 
tremendously,  he  was  not  a  very  pleasant  mount.  As  we 
passed  over  Wheeler's  entrenchment,  we  saw  all  the  people 
going  to  the  Memorial  Church,  and  with  the  sun  sinking 
behind  the  trees  it  might  almost  have  been  an  English 
scene.  After  dinner  we  got  the  Colonel  to  talk  about  the 
Afghan  War,  in  which  he  took  part,  and  also  the  Mutiny. 
He  was  ordered  to  join  his  regiment  at  Cawnpore,  but 
luckily  got  an  exchange,  or  he  would  have  been  one  of 
the  massacred.  He  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  General 
Macpherson  in  Afghanistan,  and  declared  that  he  really 
saved  Roberts  several  times.  I  find  he  is  an  old  Carthusian 
and  a  regular  attendant  on  Founder's  Day,  when  at  home. 

Monday,  3rd. — Left  Cawnpore  at  6.30  p.m.  Before  the 
train  started  we  amused  ourselves  by  watching  the  native 
merchants,  one  man  was  selling  knives  containing  eighteen 
different  things  for  less  than  a  rupee,  and  scissors  for  three 
annas.  The  carriages  on  the  Oude  and  Kohilkund  Railway 
are  very  much  better  than  on  the  other  line,  but  they  travel 
very  slowly.  We  reached  Lucknow  at  8.30. 

Tuesday,  Ath. — After  breakfast  I  drove  to  Colonel 
Campbell's ;  he  lives  at  the  very  far  end  of  the  cantonment 
some  miles  distant.  He  was  attending  a  general  court- 
martial,  so  I  left  my  letter  and  went  to  Colin  Mackenzie's 
and  found  him  standing  outside  his  bungalow ;  he  kindly 
asked  me  to  stay  with  him,  so  I  went  back  to  the  hotel  and 
took  my  things  to  his  bungalow.  We  afterwards  rode  down 
the  Mall,  a  very  pretty  road  with  fine  large  trees  on  either 
side.  We  saw  one  or  two  of  the  notables  of  Lucknow  riding 
and  driving,  and  one  very  pretty  woman.  We  then  rode 
round  the  lines  and  inspected  all  the  kitchens,  turned  out 
the  guard  and  three  prisoners,  and  having  inspected  the 
night  guard  rode  back.  Mackenzie  rode  a  splendid  grey 
Arab,  and  I  had  a  very  nice  chestnut  mare,  who  went 
uncommonly  well. 

Wednesday,  5th. — I  went  for  another  pleasant  ride,  every- 
thing looked  so  much  prettier  than  at  Cawnpore  or  Allahabad; 
the  trees  and  the  plains  were  green  and  there  was  not  so 
much  dust.  We  again  called  on  Colonel  Campbell  and  found 
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him  in,  and  a  very  pleasant  man  he  is  too.  He  took  us  round 
the  stables  and  showed  us  some  good  horses,  one  very  fine 
thoroughbred,  and  the  pony  that  broke  Duncan  Macpherson's 
collar-bone  ;  he  rode  it  for  the  rest  of  the  race  one- 
handed,  coming  in  second.  He  had  one  old  beast  he  called 
Methusalem,  which  he  declared  had  seen  eighteen  years' 
service ;  by  the  look  of  him  I  should  have  thought  he  had 
seen  more,  he  was  all  points  !  He  also  showed  us  some 
beautiful  roses ;  he  goes  in  a  great  deal  for  gardening.  We 
had  intended  getting  some  tiffin  with  him,  but  he  is  one  of 
those  old  Indians  who  do  not  go  in  for  that  meal,  and  as  he 
only  offered  us  a  whiskey  peg,  which  was  not  satisfying 

enough  for  our  appetites,  we  drove  down  to  the  mess 

It  being  guest-night  we  had  the  table  spread  with  all  the 
regimental  plate,  some  of  it  is  magnificent  and  old ;  the  long 
table  looked  very  fine  with  the  large  epergne,  trophies, 
loving  cup,  &c.,  and  each  person  had  a  silver  goblet.  The 
officers  present  them  to  the  regiment  on  promotion ;  all  have 
the  crest  of  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth  and  the  elephant.  A 
month  ago  the  mess  and  billiard  rooms  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  they  luckily  saved  all  the  plate.  We  had  a  very  jolly 
dinner,  and  when  the  wine  came  round  the  huge  silver  ram's 
head  snuff  box  was  handed  down  the  table — a  very  handsome 
thing  indeed !  The  band  played  during  dinner,  and  at 
intervals  between  the  band-music  six  pipers  headed  by  the 
Pipe-Major,  all  in  full  dress,  marched  round  the  room  playing 
pibrochs,  strathspeys  and  reels.  In  the  small  mess-room 
the  noise  was  rather  overpowering,  but  heard  through  the 
open  door  it  had  a  very  fine  effect ;  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
pipes  and  enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  Milne  explained  the  various 
tunes  to  me.  The  Pipe-Major  Fraser  is  the  identical  piper 
who  so  frightened  the  Egyptians  at  Tel-el-Kebir. 

Thursday,  6th. — Was  awoke  at  5.30  and  found  Burne 
equipped  for  the  hunt,  so  I  hurried  on  my  things  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  rode  on  with  him.  Mackenzie  came  after- 
wards, his  Arab  was  rather  fresh  and  troublesome.  I  rode  a 
pony  of  Walter's,  which  pulled  tremendously  but  had  plenty 
of  go  in  it.  We  met  near  the  store  of  the  78th  and  close  on 
the  racecourse.  There  was  a  very  poor  show  of  people, 
amongst  them  Mrs.  Hastings  and  Miss  Hamilton,  both  very 
well  mounted  on  spirited  horses,  which  they  managed 
admirably.  The  former  had  a  very  fidgety  mare,  which  she 
handled  very  well.  The  Master  is  a  Mr.  Hartwell,  a  banker 
here,  and  the  Whip  is  a  native  got  up  in  red  coat  and  breeches 
and  looking  rather  ridiculous.  The  pack  is  not  a  particularly 
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good  one,  and  they  have  had  so  many  blank  days  that  people 
have  lost  faith  in  them.  We  drew  all  the  jowar  for 
some  way  and  then  crossed  over  a  bit  of  flat  table-land  up 
and  down  many  nullahs  to  no  purpose,  down  an  embankment, 
across  a  road  and  up  the  other  side,  over  some  very  uneven 
country  with  tea  trees,  here  and  there,  and  thick  scrub,  over 
mud  walls  and  ditches,  melon  beds  and  castor  oil  plants,  and 
down  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  we  forded.  Burne's 
horse  lay  down  in  the  middle,  and  as  I  came  up  I  was  much 
amused  to  see  Burne  with  one  foot  in  the  water  and  the 
horse  rearing  and  throwing  all  his  weight  on  the  bridle  to  try 
and  pull  his  ci-devant  rider  into  the  stream.  We  then  worked 
our  way  round  to  a  large  house,  which  is  used  as  a  sort  of 
refuge  for  women  in  case  cholera  breaks  out.  On  our  way 
we  met  General  Cureton,  C.B.,  Div.-Gen.,  an  old  mutiny 
soldier,  founder  of  the  house  that  bears  his  name,  and  a  very 
polished  gentleman.  At  this  old  house  Mr.  Hartwell  was 
met  by  his  "  turn-turn,"  in  which  he  drove  the  two  ladies 
home.  The  rest  of  us  rode,  going  home  through  the 
Dilkusha,  a  really  very  pretty  garden,  and  made  interesting 
by  the  sad  memories  awakened  by  its  old  ruins.  ...  I  drove 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  Kaisar  Bagh,  which  is  a  fine  'building 
or  rather  collection  of  buildings,  and  used  to  be  one  of  the 
King  of  Oude's  palaces.  There  is  a  fine  row  of  houses  all 
round,  that  enclose  a  space  laid  out  as  a  garden  and  containing 
several  more  buildings,  some  of  marble.  There  are  several 
pretty  pieces  of  water,  which  are  bridged  in  some  places. 
The  gateways  out  of  the  palace  are  very  fine  and  are  marked 
with  the  crest  of  the  King,  two  fishes  grotesquely  carved. 
In  the  centre  building,  once  white  marble,  now  stucco,  a 
flower  show  was  being  held.  There  were  a  good  number  of 
people  at  the  show,  mostly  English ;  as  to  the  show  itself,  I 
never  can  raise  much  enthusiasm  for  flowers  cut  and  placed 
in  beds  of  moss,  or  large  cucumbers  laid  out  artistically.  On 
our  way  home  we  drove  past  some  fine  old  buildings.  One 
red  building  used  to  be  the  King's  Zenana,  another  is  now 
used  for  Government  offices,  and  the  last  the  Chatr  Manzil 
is  now  the  United  Service  Club ;  it  stands  on  the  river  which 
is  quite  the  prettiest  I  have  seen  in  India,  and  there  is  a  long 
enough  reach  to  allow  of  rowing.  The  rooms  of  the  Club 
are  fine  and  large,  the  walls  are  covered  with  silver  paint  in 
pretty  and  graceful  patterns,  the  centre  room,  which  is  very 
large,  is  used  for  balls  and  large  dinners  and  looks  very  well 
when  lighted  up  ;  the  whole  has  a  curious  oriental 
appearance 
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Friday,  7th. — I  saw  the  cavalry  exercise  on  the  parade 
ground.  That  old  Baron  Hiibner  is  expected,  so  they  had 
the  17th  Lancers  and  2nd  B.  C.  and  Horse  Artillery 

out The  natives  give  a  low  sort  of  buzz  when  they 

charge,  which  increases  to  a  yell  the  faster  they  go ;  even  on 
parade  they  get  excited 

Saturday,  8th. — In  the  afternoon  Colonel  Campbell  drove 
me  in  a  waggonette  with  a  pair  of  good  country  breds  to  the 
Residency ;  we  entered  by  the  Baillie  Guard  Gate,  which  is 
fearfully  riddled  with  shot,  and  passed  on  to  the  banqueting 
hall,  which  was  used  as  a  hospital.  Here  we  left  the  carriage 
and  walked  round  the  Residency,  and  I  ascended  the  tower 
from  which  there  is  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  whole  place  is  in  ruins,  and  marks  of  shot  are  everywhere 
to  be  seen ;  the  entrenchments  are  much  as  they  were,  and 
red  posts  are  put  up  to  commemorate  the  different  positions 
of  guns,  &c.  At  one  corner  of  the  ground  is  a  mosque,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  ground  is  a  mound  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell.  A  little  behind  is 
another  cross  just  erected  to  the  Seaforth  Highlanders,  and 
farther  back  are  some  of  Peel's  guns.  The  space  around 
the  buildings  is  laid  out  as  a  beautiful  garden,  and  where  the 
dead  lay  thickest,  the  roses  flourish  best.  By  the  hospital  there 
are  now  small  clear  pools  of  water  round  which  luxuriant  ferns 
and  creepers  grow.  Campbell  showed  me  the  place  where 
he  lay  for  two  months,  and  from  which  he  heard  his  name 
given  out  to  be  buried.  He  attributes  his  recovery  from  the 
cholera  to  having  taken  half  a  bottle  of  Jamaica  rum, 
which  a  R.  C.  priest  had  put  under  his  bed  within  his  reach. 
Campbell  Avas  only  eighteen  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  but  had 
already  seen  two  years'  service.  He  just  got  into  the 
Residency  in  time,  his  horse  died  directly  after  entering  the 
gate,  they  were  both  shot  with  the  same  bullet  but  it  luckily 
proved  only  fatal  to  one.  The  food  he  said  was  filthy,  and 
they  had  to  skim  an  inch  of  flies  off  their  soup  daily.  I  saw 
the  place  where  Sir  H.  Lawrence  died,  and  where  the  women 
were  placed  out  of  danger  under  ground.  We  walked  round 
the  cemetery,  which  is  also  prettily  laid  out;  it  has  a 
melancholy  interest  from  the  number  of  brave  men  that  lie 
buried  in  the  trenches  there.  Lawrence's  tomb  is  a  simple 
white  marble  slab  with  the  inscription,  now  so  famous — "Here 
lies  Henry  Lawrence,  who  tried  to  do  his  duty.  May  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul !  Born  28th  of  June,  180H. 
Died  4th  July,  1857,"  an  epitaph  far  more  touching  and  far 
nobler  than  the  inscriptions  on  many  grave  stones  recounting 
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the  deeds  of  the  departed.  Colonel  Campbell  had  something 
to  tell  me  about  each,  but  only  told  the  ridiculous  side  of  his 
story,  as  I  can  well  imagine  a  man,  who  visits  a  spot  so  full 
of  sad  memories,  gladly  hides  his  natural  feelings.  He 
took  an  American  girl  round  the  other  day  and  she  persisted 
in  collecting  small  pieces  of  the  ruins,  when  he  remonstrated 
she  said  they  were  "  only  old  bricks  and  mortar "  and  she 
guessed  that  was  all  ruins  generally  were,  and  so  continued 
her  occupation.  We  drove  out  by  the  waterfall  and 
Lawrence's  battery,  Colonel  Campbell  having  first  presented 
me  with  a  lovely  rose  from  one  of  the  saddest  spots  I  have 
ever  seen.  We  passed  the  Museum,  which  belongs  to  the 
same  group  of  buildings  as  the  Chatr  Manzil,  and  is  close  to 
one  of  the  mosques.  We  looked  in  at  the  club  for  a  short 
time  and  then  made  our  way  along  the  river  and  past  the 
tomb  of  one  of  the  Kings  of  Oude,  and  the  Sikandara  Bagh 
where  two  thousand  Sepoys  were  entrapped  and  slain  in  the 
Mutiny.  We  stopped  here  a  short  time  and  walked  down 
the  long  avenue  of  roses  and  into  the  conservatory,  which 
contained  some  lovely  orchids.  It  is  a  beautiful  garden, 
much  wilder  than  any  other  I  have  seen,  it  reminds  me  of  a 
jungle  of  flowers  and  ferns.  We  drove  on  to  Wingfield 
Park  and  stopped  at  the  lawn  near  which  is  an  excellent 
statue  of  a  man  struggling  with  a  wolf,  supposed  to  be  by 
Canova. 

Sunday,  Sth. — Was  up  early  and  went  to  church  at  7.15, 
there  were  very  few  besides  officers  and  men  present.  Among 
the  17th  Lancers  I  recognised  a  man  named  D'Aguilar,  with 
whom  I  used  to  play  at  Folkestone  many  years  ago.  Some 
of  the  78th  and  the  95th  were  present,  and  General  Cureton 
was  there  and  the  horse  gunners.  The  church  is  small  and 
not  particularly  artistic.  We  had  a  very  poor  sermon 
delivered  in  a  very  dreary  voice,  the  collection  was  for  the 
lighting  of  the  church.  The  17th  Lancers  looked  very 
smart  in  full  dress,  theirs  is  one  of  the  prettiest  uniforms  I 
know,  the  white  facings  on  black  look  so  well  and  the 
Death's  Head  "or  Glory"  in  the  helmet  is  something  like  the 
"  Black  Brunswicker."  The  noise  of  the  troops  on  entering 
is  very  great,  as  they  have  to  carry  loaded  rifles  in  these 
parts.  I  had  breakfast  with  Colin  Mackenzie,  who  was  on 
duty ;  he  had  ordered  a  carriage  which  turned  up  a  little  late. 
It  was  a  gorgeous  two-horsed  equipage  with  four  syces ;  we 
rolled  along  at  a  dignified  pace.  As  we  were  passing  under 
an  arch,  a  little  native  cart  stopped  the  way,  which  called 
down  the  wrath  of  one  of  the  syces,  who  turned  the  horses' 
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heads,  while  the  other  pulled  the  driver  out  of  his  vehicle  and 
beat  him.  This  is  the  way  the  natives  treat  one  another  1 
We  drove  down  to  the  native  town,  stopping  at  the  bazaar. 
I  alighted  and  passing  under  a  fine  archway  entered  a  long 
narrow  street,  much  cleaner  than  any  in  Benares.  I  looked 
at  some  of  the  silver  for  which  Lucknow  is  famous,  and 
saw  several  things  I  should  have  liked  to  buy,  but  they 
were  all  too  expensive,  so  I  continued  my  way,  now  and  then 
seeing  down  some  small  alley  a  glimpse  of  a  mosque  or  well. 
The  people  were  all  preparing  for  the  Hindoo  festival  of 
Hooli,  which  commences  to-morrow ;  numbers  of  squirts 
were  being  sold,  and  men  were  busy  making  dyes.  As  those 
who  are  not  married  now  cannot  marry  for  three  years,  it  is 
a  great  time  for  weddings.  One  procession  passed  me,  it 
was  very  pretty ;  the  bridegroom  could  not  have  been  more 
than  seven,  he  was  gorgeously  robed  and  was  sitting  sedately 
in  a  palanquin,  holding  the  hand  of  his  bride  who  was  still 
younger.  Her  dress  was  covered  with  ornaments  of  all  sorts 
and  jewels ;  men  with  tom-toms  and  cymbals,  as  well  as 
banners  and  staves,  accompanied  them,  and  several  more 
palanquins  followed,  also  bearing  children.  They  stopped 
the  procession  for  my  benefit  and  introduced  me  to  the  happy 
pair.  With  the  Hindoos  it  is  the  one  desire  to  give  their 
daughters  a  good  dower,  and  many  spend  several  years'  income 
over  it,  and  so  cripple  their  prospects  for  life.  The  children 
are  often  married  before  they  are  born,  the  mothers  going 
through  the  ceremony ;  sometimes  they  unfortunately  prove 
to  be  both  girls.  I  poked  about  the  bazaar  for  some  time 
and  looked  into  the  potters'  shops,  which  are  full  of  little 
figures,  such  as  we  have  at  home  :  models  of  Indian  types  and 
curiously  shaped  pots,  &c.,  covered  with  a  sort  of  silver  glaze 
which  is  rather  effective.  I  did  not,  however,  see  anything 
I  took  much  fancy  to,  except,  perhaps,  a  scratching  fork,  and 
as  I  had  only  three  rupees  in  my  pocket  I  did  not  feel  in  a 
position  to  buy,  so  returning  to  the  carriage  we  drove  through 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  We  passed  Shah  Najaf,  the  Mau- 
soleum of  the  first  King  of  Oude ;  it  consists  of  a  quadrangle 
laid  out  as  a  garden  in  the  conventional  style  of  the  East 
with  tanks  of  water  on  either  side.  At  the  corner  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance  gate  is  a  white  platform  and  a  small 
summer-house  looking  erection,  in  which  is  an  old  throne  of 
ivory,  the  walls  being  covered  with  paintings  of  the  old  kings, 
&c.  There  are  some  beautiful  pieces  of  screen-carving  here, 
but  one  is  disappointed  to  find  it  is  not  marble.  The  walls 
on  either  side  are  cloistered,  and  at  the  end  opposite  the 
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entrance  is  a  large  mosque  with  a  marble  floor,  containing  a 
beautifully  worked  silver  throne,  and  another  of  sorts,  the 
cap  worn  by  the  ex-king  of  Oude,  and  a  model  of  the  Taj, 
vases,  chandeliers,  canopies,  all  of  hideously  bright  colours 
and  of  European  make,  such  as  these  Easterns  love,  and  said 
to  have  cost  millions.  The  tomb  of  the  King  is  here,  and  the 
walls  are  gaudily  decorated  with  pictures  of  Nawabs  and  Kings 
and  their  various  wives.  There  are  numerous  arrangements 
for  lighting  the  gardens  and  some  hideous  carvings  of  men  and 
women.  All  the  walls  are  fitted  with  sockets  for  candles  and 
the  whole  has  a  vulgar  tawdry  Rosherville  air.  The  relics  are 
covered  with  dust  and  nothing  is  well  kept  up ;  the  outer 
courtyard  is  the  best  part  of  the  place.  I  drove  a  little  way 
to  the  base  of  a  hill,  where  was  a  deserted-looking  place.  On 
entering  an  old  gateway,  surmounted  by  minarets  and  cupolas, 
I  found  myself  within  the  courtyard  of  the  Machchi  Bhawan  ; 
the  entrance  gate  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  that  famous  one  at 
Constantinople  from  which  is  derived  the  title  "  Sublime 
Porte."  The  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  leads  into  the 
deserted-looking  street  with  its  fine  buildings  on  either  side. 
On  the  right  of  the  arch  is  a  large  mosque,  and  right  in  front 
is  the  Great  Imambarali.  This  place  used  to  be  an  old  fort, 
and  till  quite  lately  a  detachment  of  British  soldiers  was 
quartered  here.  Ascending  some  steps  I  came  to  the  great 
room,  which  is  163  feet  long  and  53  feet  broad  and  49^  feet 
high,  it  has  a  very  grand  appearance.  On  one  side  is  a  sort 
of  cloister  and  windows,  protected  by  screens  of  exquisite  work. 
At  one  end  is  a  kind  of  throne.  The  arched  roof  is  without 
supports,  and  round  that  part  where  the  curve  begins  runs  a 
short  balcony.  Altogether  it  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  archi- 
tecture. In  the  long  room  is  a  plain  slab,  which  marks  the 
tomb  of  Asaf  u'd  daulah.  The  whole  building  is  303  feet  long. 
There  is  an  old  well  surrounded  by  dilapidated  galleries ; 
its  sides  are  covered  with  ferns  and  creepers.  We  then 
drove  off  to  the  Residency,  where  I  spent  quite  an  hour 
in  re-visiting  all  the  places  of  interest  and  recalling  to  my 
mind  the  events  of  that  fearful  time.  It  seems  so  peaceful 
now,  that  one  can  scarcely  realise  that  not  under  the  quiet 
little  tombs,  on  which  their  names  are  recorded,  do  the  brave 
that  died  there  lie,  but  heaped  together  in  one  long  shallow 
trench,  dug  by  night  under  the  withering  fire  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  hard  to  think  that  the  peaceful  garden,  bright  with  all 
the  flowers  of  home  was  once  a  dry  parched  plain,  a  confusion 
of  waggons  and  turn-turns,  wounded  men  and  beasts — dying 
and  dead.  After  leaving  the  Residency,  I  drove  to  the 
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Kaisar  Bagh,  to  call  on  the  Ameer  Hossain  Khan.  I 
sent  in  my  letter  of  introduction,  and  was  commanded 
"  SaJaam."  Entering  a  large  room,  restored  in  the  oriental 
fashion,  but  furnished  with  things  from  home  and  pictures 
by  living  artists,  I  found  a  middle-aged  native,  dressed  in  a 
white  costume  opening  on  the  left  breast  to  show  he  was  a 
follower  of  the  Prophet,  and  a  little  white  cap  cocked  on  the 
side  of  his  head,  sitting  on  a  sofa  smoking  his  hubble-bubble. 
He  at  once  rose,  as  I  entered,  and  having  first  salaamed, 
shook  hands.  He  apologised  for  not  being  properly  dressed, 
and  I  found  I  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  having  sent 
word  to  say  when  I  should  call.  We  sat  and  chatted  on 
various  topics  for  some  time ;  he  speaks  English  excellently, 
so  we  got  on  very  well.  He  told  me  that  he  had  just  been 
summoned  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  on  important  business,  and 
would  leave  for  Allahabad  to-night,  so  it  was  lucky  I  called 
when  I  did.  He  was  very  much  grieved  he  could  not  enter- 
tain me  at  dinner,  as  he  would  not  be  back  for  some  time, 
and  so  was  I,  as  the  natives  give  excellent  entertainments. 
He  had  just  received  a  telegram  from  the  Nizam  (who  has 
had  a  serious  attack  of  cholera),  to  say  that  he  was  con- 
valescent. He  talked  about  the  Mutiny,  in  which  he  sided 
with  us,  and  he  was  very  angry  with  some  Calcutta  people 
calling  themselves  Englishmen,  and  abusing  their  own 
country,  and  telling  many  stories  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the 
natives  by  the  English.  He  said  he  believed  the  country 
was  far  more  prosperous  under  our  rule,  and  thought  the 
natives  had  their  rights.  As  I  was  rising  to  leave,  he  called 
to  a  bearer,  who  entered  with  a  large  covered  tray.  Having 
removed  the  cover,  1  saw  a  large  wreath  much  like  the  collar 
of  one  of  our  orders,  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver,  wondrous 
fine  to  look  upon ;  this  he  placed  round  my  neck  so  that  the 
huge  ornament  at  the  end  fell  down  over  my  breast.  I  felt 
somewhat  embarrassed,  but  told  him  that  I  valued  it  more 
than  the  garter,  and  that  I  should  keep  it  in  remembrance 
of  my  visit  to  him,  &c.  The  old  man  amused  me  by  telling 
me  Lucknow  was  the  "  Paris  of  the  East."  On  the  way  to 
the  Cantonment  we  passed  some  very  good  shops ;  the  whole 
air  of  the  place  is  one  of  prosperity.  At  mess  I  sat  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table  amongst  the  younger  members  of  the 
regiment  for  a  change.  We  had  several  good  discussions. 
At  about  eleven  Mackenzie  rescued  me  from  the  pangs  of 
argument  by  dragging  me  off  to  do  his  rounds.  He  drove  in 
the  turn-turn,  and  took  me  over  the  roughest  ground  and 
all  sorts  of  ditches  and  banks;  it  was  all  I  could  do  to 
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stick  to  the  trap.  At  last  we  reached  home  safely,  but  not 
till  I  had  sworn  a  solemn  vow  never  to  go  the  rounds  again 
at  night.  Among  the  curiosities  in  the  mess,  which  I  have 
not  before  noted,  is  a  proclamation  for  enlisting  men  in 
Mackenzie  of  Seaforth's  Highlanders,  "  Lads  of  true  Scottish 
blood,  who  wish  to  serve  their  country  or  die  in  the  attempt," 
are  to  go  to  such  and  such  an  inn,  &c.,  ending  up  with  "  God 
save  the  King,  Huzza !  Huzza !  "  and  many  quaint  and  old- 
fashioned  expressions  which  I  do  not  remember.  Over  the 
mantelpiece  there  is  a  good  portrait  of  one  of  the  Mackenzies 
who  commanded  the  regiment. 

Monday,  10^/t. — Went  for  an  early  ride.  I  rode  Campbell^s 
horse,  but  would  rather  have  had  the  chestnut  mare.  We 
rode  slowly  down  the  road  and  made  our  way  to  the  river 
three  miles  below  the  iron  bridge.  Here  there  is  a  bridge 
of  boats,  which  we  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  horses 
over;  it  was  very  rough,  and  had  given  way  in  places. 
IN  umbers  of  natives  were  bathing  and  washing,  and  it  made 
a  very  picturesque  scene.  On  the  other  side  we  rode  through 
a  good  deal  of  high-standing  corn  and  patches  of  castor  oil 
and  melon  beds.  The  crops  seem  very  forward,  and  I  hope 
they  will  not  have  rain,  for  it  would  damage  them  considerably. 
After  passing  several  rough  nullahs,  we  got  into  a  long  sandy 
plateau,  over  which  we  had  a  good  hard  canter.  We  then 
crossed  more  nullahs  and  passed  a  few  old  huts,  when  we 
came  to  a  splendid  ground  with  a  few  ditches.  Over  this 
we  galloped  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  my  pony  had 
not  the  pace  of  Burne's  horse,  so  I  was  some  way  behind. 
We  worked  our  way  back  to  the  town  going  hard  the  whole 
time.  On  our  way  home  we  came  across  a  large  number  of 
graves,  and  in  one  place  they  were  all  together ;  this  was  the 
spot  of  the  cholera  camp.  It  was  over  this  ground  that 
Havelock  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  Residency.  It  was  a 
charming  morning,  and  the  view  of  the  town  was  very 

pretty,  the  sunlight  tinging  its  domes  and  spires 

My  train  left  at  9  p.m.,  and  I  found  myself  at  Aligarh  the 
next  morning  at  about  9  a.m. 
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Tuesday,  March  llth. — When  I  entered  the  station  at 
Aligarh  I  saw  on  the  platform  someone  approaching  in  a 
huge  Punjabi  pugree  of  blue  and  gold.  This  turned  out 
to  be  Theodore.  He  drove  me  to  the  college  in  his  turn-turn 
down  the  Mall,  a  road  much  like  all  Indian  roads,  till  we 
saw  the  low  walls  of  the  college  they  are  just  building,  and 
a  little  farther  on  Theodore's  bungalow.  He  has  several 
large  airy  rooms,  and  his  study  is  especially  pleasant ;  it  has 
a  good  show  of  books  and  some  nice  etchings.  The  college 
is  a  fine  red-brick  building,  and,  when  finished,  will  form  one 
huge  quadrangle  larger  than  that  of  Trinity,  Cambridge. 
We  looked  into  the  refectory,  a  good-sized  clean  room.  It 
took  a  lot  of  trouble  to  accustom  the  boys  to  the  use  of 
knives,  forks,  chairs,  and  tables  ;  and  still  the  second  division, 
which  is  for  the  poorer  pupils,  do  without  these  barbaric 
appliances.  We  looked  into  one  or  two  of  the  rooms,  which 
are  large  and  most  comfortable,  and  I  was  introduced  to 
several  of  the  boys,  who  are  intelligent  and  bright,  and 
seem  to  like  Theodore.  We  met  the  great  reformer,  &c.,  of 
the  Mohammedans,  Syed  Ahmed  Khan,  and  his  shadow, 
Mahomed  Kurreem,  a  dark  deputy-collector  of  sorts,  who  only 
speaks  his  own  language.  The  Syed  is  a  venerable  old  gentle- 
man, with  flowing  white  beard  and  fez,  denoting  the  en- 
lightened sect.  He  asked  me  to  partake  of  his  dinner  that 
evening,  which  I  agreed  to  do.  We  walked  over  to  his  fine 
large  house,  furnished  with  European  manufactures ;  there 
were  very  few  there.  We  got  through  dinner  very  well, 
though  I  was  the  only  wine-bibber.  Over  the  mantelpiece 
is  a  portrait  of  Lord  Lytton,  who  laid  the  first  stone  of  this 
"  Mohammedan  Anglo-Oriental  College."  After  dinner  we 
smoked  and  looked  at  photographs.  I  found  some  of  Ameer 
Ali  in  native  dress,  and  amongst  them  a  beautiful  miniature 
of  a  Durbar,  held  by  Akbar  II.  The  costumes  of  those 
present  were  most  gorgeous.  On  one  side  of  the  college 
are  some  bungalows,  where  the  Hindoo  students  live,  as 
they  are  not  allowed  to  mess  with  the  Mohammedans. 
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One,  a  young  Rajah,  has  a  man  to  pray  for  him,  and  a  cook 
of  higher  caste  than  himself. 

Wednesday,  12th. — I  was  up  in  good  time.  Mahomet 
Ali  called  for  me,  and  I  drove  him  out  about  three  miles  to 
the  fort,  a  deserted  structure  of  mud;  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever of  interest  within,  but  one  gets  a  good  view  of  the 
country  round,  now  covered  with  ripening  crops  and  exactly 
as  all  plain  scenery  in  this  country  is,  dull  and  monotonous, 
with  a  lack  of  colour.  A  noisy  lot  of  vagabonds  turned  up 
in  the  afternoon  with  a  nautch  girl,  who  danced.  This  is  the 
last  day  of  the  festival  of  Hooli,  and  every  Hindoo  is  going 
about  with  face  reddened  and  garments  stained,  presenting  a 
hideous  appearance.  When  Theodore  and  I  visited  the 
college  in  the  afternoon,  some  of  the  Hindoo  students  were 
discoloured  with  the  hideous  stains.  In  the  evening  we  set 
off  in  the  turn-turn  for  the  native  city,  to  visit  the  scenes  of 
the  feast  of  Hooli  by  night.  We  first  drove  to  a  tank, 
swarming  with  monkeys,  on  one  bank  of  which  was  a  temple 
and  well,  the  sides  red  with  the  dye  with  which  everything 
at  the  feast  is  smeared ;  round  this  well  were  many  natives 
performing  their  devotions  and  ringing  a  bell  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  their  god,  when  each  one  had  done  he  poured  some 
red  powder  down  the  well.  The  whole  scene  had  a  curious 
effect,  standing  out  as  it  did  in  the  quiet  darkness  of  the 
night.  Close  by  was  a  hideous  shrine  of  Hanuman,  the  monkey 
god;  there  were  a  few  worshippers  here,  and  near  this 
women  were  crouching  over  their  charcoal  fires,  cooking 
chapatties.  We  ascended  the  hill,  passing  through  an 
orderly  crowd  of  people  to  the  Mosque,  which  looked  very 
fine,  as  the  moon  had  just  risen,  and  threw  its  light  on  the 
domes  and  minarets.  We  made  our  way  home  through  the 
dirty  squalid  streets  full  of  people  in  their  stained  garments. 
Thursday,  March  13th. — .  .  .  .  After  dinner  a 
number  of  students  whom  Theodore  had  asked  turned  up, 
and  one  a  Hindoo,  named  Chunda  Par  Singh,  amused  us  with 
an  entertainment.  He  gave  us  this  programme  : — 1.  Experi- 
ments on  Natural  Phylosophy  (sic.) ;  2.  The  Obedient 
Cards ;  3.  The  Wonderful  Coins ;  4.  Human  Telegraphy. 
(Interval  of  ten  minutes).  1 .  Thoughts  Foretold  ;  2.  Union 
of  Thoughts ;  3.  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin  ;  4.  The  Travelling 
Coins.  (Interval  of  five  minutes).  1.  The  Magic  Trans- 
formation ;  2.  Force  of  Will.  (Interval  of  ten  minutes). 
Magic  Lantern.  He  certainly  did  his  tricks  as  well  as  any 
English  conjuror,  and  would  make  his  fortune  at  home.  His 
talk  was  very  quaint,  he  has  a  class  at  the  college  to  whom  he 
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teaches  the  "  black  art."  The  magic  lantern,  which  he  had 
only  just  got  from  Bombay,  was  not  so  good,  as  he  had  not  a 
proper  sheet.  The  other  students  seemed  much  amused,  and 
the  Hindoos  enlivened  us  in  the  intervals  with  accounts  of 
their  gods  and  their  doings,  while  the  Mahommedans  talked 
about  the  Prophet;  now  and  then  they  would  get  into  a 
discussion,  and  one  can  easily  see  how  the  Hindoos  are  hated 
by  the  Mahommedans.  Several  of  our  visitors,  though 
none  were  over  twenty-two,  were  married,  and  some  have 
several  wives.  The  mother  of  the  conjuror,  Chunda  Par 
Singh,  attempted  to  murder  him  a  short  time  ago. 

Friday,  March  14£/f. —  .  .  .  We  drove  down  into  the 
town  to  Thornton  Press.  We  found  Mr.  Thornton  there,  and 
he  took  us  all  over  the  place.  The  cotton  goes  up  into  a  loft, 
and  then  such  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  it  that  it 
becomes  about  a  fifth  of  its  original  size.  Canvas  is  put 
round  it,  and  it  re-appears  a  bale.  Of  course  this  saves  an 
immense  amount  of  expense,  for  export  especially.  As  the 
press  is  pushed  upwards  by  the  levers,  the  sides  of  the  bales 
fall  over  the  levers.  It  is  a  machine  invented  by  Mr. 
Thornton  himself.  We  looked  at  all  the  engines,  and  saw 
all  the  machinery,  and  the  coolies  at  work  upstairs.  They 
stamp  all  the  cotton  in  the  press  with  their  feet  till  it  begins 
to  rise,  and  do  not  get  out  till  the  last  minute ;  if  one  were 
to  stick  there  he  would  be  squashed  as  flat  as  a  pancake.  In 
the  afternoon  we  set  off  for  the  native  town.  We  found 
the  natives  suffering  from  the  debauch  of  the  last  few  days, 
and  nearly  all  in  a  state  of  filthy  intoxication.  We  visited 
a  small  Hindoo  shrine  with  a  Lingam  god,  and  also  the 
monkey  tank,  where  we  fed  the  numerous  creatures  that 
crowded  round  us.  They  live  in  and  about  the  fine  old 
pipal  trees,  which  surround  the  water.  We  drove  through 
the  chief  streets,  and  could  not  help  feeling  disgusted  at  the 
sights  that  greeted  us  on  all  sides — loathsome,  dirty,  hideous 
creatures,  their  hands,  faces  and  clothes  stained  with  the 
frightful  yellow  and  red  dyes.  We  met  at  one  of  the  temples 
we  visited  a  very  superior  Hindoo;  it  was  while  we  were 
visiting  a  place  where  sermons  are  given  at  times  by  the 
Jains — a  single  room  with  a  ceiling  decorated  with  gilding 
and  looking  glass,  the  walls  covered  with  elaborate  paintings 
of  durbars,  and  gods,  and  kings.  This  Hindoo  took  us  to 
his  house,  a  simple  place  enough,  but  clean  and  garnished. 
Behind  it  is  a  pretty  flower  garden  and  some  water,  at  one 
end  of  which  was  a  temple  somewhat  similar  to  the  other, 
but  newer  and  more  elaborate.  It  was  beautifullv  carved 
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and  gilded  with  many  a  looking  glass  inserted  in  its  walls,  a 
form  of  ornament  they  are  very  fond  of.  He  denied  being 
a  Hindoo,  as  the  Jains  consider  themselves  more  like  the 
Buddhists.  He  told  us  a  good  deal  about  his  religion,  &c., 
and  was  altogether  very  interesting.  We  had  to  eat  some 
sweets  and  take  some  flowers  before  leaving  his  house,  as 
that  is  the  custom.  We  saw  one  or  two  nautches,  but  the 
dancers  were  not  good,  and  the  crowd  so  great,  that  we  did 
not  watch  them  long.  The  girls  here  plaster  their  faces 
with  silver  paper,  and  blacken  their  eyes  and  redden  their 
mouths.  They  are  all  excessively  hideous. 

Saturday,  15th. — At  five  o'clock  p.m.  we  left  for  Agra. 
Just  as  the  Delhi  train  was  starting  an  old  Rajah  came  up 
in  state.  He  had  jumped  into  a  carriage  and  his  sword 
bearer,  an  exceedingly  stout  Hindoo,  tried  to  follow  him  but 
was  stopped  by  the  guard,  and  to  his  dismay  found  himself 
on  the  platform  without  his  master.  However,  as  the  train 
was  only  shunting  and  returned,  he  regained  his  pomposity 
and  marched  up  and  down  the  platform  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  The  Rajah  had  a  large  retinue  of  servants, 
carrying  old-fashioned  guns,  swords,  &c.  He  himself  held 
a  small  bouquet  in  his  hand.  We  changed  at  Tundila 
Junction,  and  had  dinner.  As  we  were  travelling  second 
class  we  had  some  horrid-looking  Eurasians  with  us.  When 
we  reached  Agra  we  at  once  went  to  the  hotel,  and  then 
took  a  victoria  and  drove  to  see  the  Great  Taj  by  moonlight. 
We  passed  through  the  cantonment,  and  after  going  about 
a  mile  entered  a  gate,  and  passing  between  cloister-like 
buildings  of  red  sandstone  came  to  a  small  mosque,  which 
had  a  weird  appearance  in  the  moonlight.  We  drew  up  in 
front  of  a  splendid  gateway  of  enormous  size,  the  fine  marble 
arch  surrounded  with  passages  from  the  Koran  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  row  of  white  marble  cupolas,  but  the  moon 
was  not  high  enough  to  see  it  to  perfection,  so  we  walked  up 
the  steps  to  the  postern  gate.  The  chokedar  opened  it  for  us, 
and  the  view  which  I  beheld  came  upon  me  like  some  strange 
and  enchanting  dream.  The  dark  interior  of  the  gateway 
and  the  inner  arch  formed  a  frame  throwing  up  one  of 
the  most  glorious  scenes  I  have  ever  witnessed.  A  pure 
white  pearl-like  building,  with  its  perfect  dome,  whose 
whiteness  was  made  more  pure  and  more  mystic  by  the  cold 
light  of  the  moon,  the  minarets  at  each  corner  of  the  plat- 
form standing  out  clearly  against  the  sky,  was  all  reflected  in 
the  stream  of  living  water  that  runs  from  the  gate  to  the 
platform,  the  dark  foliage  on  either  side  making  the 
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brightness  more  intense.  I  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that  I 
stood  riveted  to  the  spot,  my  eyes  resting  on  the  scene 
which  no  painter  could  paint,  no  words  describe.  After  a 
little  while  we  entered,  and  having  gazed  for  some  time  from 
the  inner  gate,  where  we  obtained  a  fuller  and  more  expan- 
sive view,  we  descended  the  platform  and  quickly  walked 
down  the  waterside  path  of  marble  till  we  rested  at  a  tank 
in  the  middle,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  garden  and  has 
four  branches,  two  on  either  side,  leading  to  red  sandstone 
mosques  inlaid  with  marble.  At  this  serai  we  sat  and  looked, 
gaining  a  nearer  view  where  the  tracery  and  workmanship 
of  this  wonder  could  be  seen.  Ascending  some  steps  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  platform  of  pure  marble,  beautifully  worked, 
and  now  as  the  moon  cast  more  light  upon  its  grandeur  we 
could  see  some  of  the  work  with  which  it  is  embellished. 
Verses  from  the  Koran  in  black  marble  surround  the  door, 
and  the  door  itself  is  protected  by  a  screen  of  the  most 
beautiful  carving  in  several  pieces.  A  dado  runs  round  the 
door  inside  and  under  the  entrance  arch  of  the  most  wonder- 
fully decorative  design  and  the  most  perfect  execution — lilies 
and  iris  seem  the  favourite  flowers  grouped  together,  and 
curving  with  a  grace  none  but  an  artistic  soul  could  give. 
Above  and  below  this  is  a  border  of  inlaid  work  in  different 
coloured  stones.  It  represents  flowers  intertwined  and 
interwoven  in  a  most  graceful  and  natural  way.  The 
shading  of  the  flowers  is  perfect.  But  how  can  this 
compare  with  the  interior  in  which  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves,  and  heard  our  words  repeated  in  the  echo  of 
the  dome,  an  echo  which  makes  the  voice  sound  mellow 
until  it  gradually  fades  and  fades  away  below  a  whisper? 
All  round  the  interior  there  are  openings  into  the  outside 
passage,  which  communicates  with  several  small  rooms 
around  the  dome,  but  these  are  separated  by  beautifully 
carved  screens  of  marble.  The  tombs  are  inclosed  by 
a  screen  formed  of  a  number  of  panels,  each  one  of  a  solid 
piece  of  marble,  the  design  and  execution  of  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe.  They  differ  from  one  another, 
but  the  design  in  all  is  intertwined  lilies,  their  leaves  curving 
with  the  grace  of  nature.  The  parts  which  connect  these 
panels  are  beautifully  inlaid  with  that  work  for  which  Agra 
is  celebrated,  though  the  grace  of  it  no  longer  exists ;  flowers 
bending  their  heads  to  the  wind,  and  casting  their  loose 
leaves  to  the  breeze,  are  represented  with  the  minutest 
detail,  and  in  the  most  precious  stones  of  the  East.  A 
smaller  border  of  daisy-like  flowers  runs  round  the  edge  of 
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the  pillars.  The  tombs  themselves  are  square  and  without 
ornament,  save  the  inlaid  work,  compared  with  which  all 
other  ornament  seems  insignificant.  A  pattern  of  the  most 
exquisite  design  of  Eastern  flowers,  resembling  wall  flowers 
and  dahlias,  runs  round  the  tomb  of  the  wife  of  Shah 
Jehan-Arjamand,  whose  mausoleum  the  Taj  is.  The 
other  and  larger  tomb  is  that  of  Shah  Jehaii  himself ;  it  is 
also  beautifully  inlaid  with  onyx,  jade,  carbuncle,  and  lapis 
lazuli ;  these  precious  stones  give  the  flowers  represented  a 
fresh  transparent  effect.  One  little  daisy  on  the  larger 
tomb  is  composed  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  pieces ;  it  is  very 
small,  but  it  is  a  perfect  gem.  We  had  the  dome  illuminated 
with  blue  light,  which  gave  us  a  good  idea  of  its  height  and 
grandeur.  The  alcoves  are  managed  very  cleverly ;  their 
semi-domes  are  carved  and  cut  in  such  a  way  that  they  lose 
all  stiffness,  and  add  to  the  ineffable  grace  of  the  whole. 
We  descended  a  marble  stair  to  a  vault  beneath,  where  the 
real  bodies  are  interred.  These  tombs  are  also  beautifully 
inlaid,  but  the  work  has  been  much  destroyed,  and  the  mar- 
bles picked  out.  At  the  head  of  Shah  Jehan's  tomb  there 
used  to  be  a  splendid  diamond,  now  only  the  setting  remains ; 
it  is  in  the  form  of  the  sun's  rays.  On  leaving  the  interior 
we  ascended  one  of  the  minarets,  and  from  the  summit 
obtained  a  magnificent  view  of  the  dome,  which  is  also 
inlaid  with  precious  marbles.  We  remained  here  for  some 
time  looking  on  the  river,  and  the  two  beautiful  mosques  on 
either  side  of  the  Taj  built  of  red  sandstone,  which  helps  to 
show  up  the  whiteness  of  the  finer  building.  Each  by  itself 
would  be  considered  a  wonder,  but  they  are  so  eclipsed  by 
the  Taj  that  one  merely  examines  them  as  one  would  the 
setting  of  a  gem.  Coming  down  Theodore  caught  a  bat, 
and  we  were  struck  in  the  face  by  several.  Reluctantly  we 
bent  our  steps  homeward,  but  at  the  tank  we  stopped 
and  sat  listening  to  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  and 
the  splash  of  the  water,  which  now  and  again  disturbed  the 
quiet  of  the  scene,  while  we  looked  and  looked.  We  at  last 
reached  the  gate,  and  there  we  stood  for  nearly  twenty 
minutes ;  the  sight  seems  to  grow  upon  one,  and  one  feels 
it ;  it  inspires  one  with  an  awe  of  its  grandeur ;  one  would 
like  to  worship  it ;  it  is  a  power  that  one  can  scarcely  under- 
stand. At  last,  with  heavy  hearts,  we  left  the  door  behind 
us,  and  wrapping  ourselves  up  we  drove  home  in  silence. 
Theodore's  enthusiasm  was  tremendous  and  perfectly  genuine. 
I  don't  see  how  anyone  with  a  love  of  the  beautiful  could 
help  being  enthusiastic. 
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Sunday,  Itith. — We  were  up  early  at  about  7.30,  and  set 
off  in  a  phaeton  for  the  Taj  in  order  to  get  a  good  view  of  it 
by  daylight.  And  not  till  now  could  we  take  in  and  fully 
appreciate  the  entrance  gate,  with  its  inlaid  work  of  black 
and  coloured  marbles  which  stand  out  in  relief  on  the  red 
sandstone.  The  view  through  the  main  gate  by  day  almost 
surpasses  that  by  night.  We  ascended  to  the  highest  point, 
passing  through  long  winding  galleries  showing  the  signs  of 
a  departed  grandeur.  From  the  summit  we  had  a  most 
perfect  view,  behind  the  Taj  we  could  see  the  river  Jumna, 
whose  course  was  changed  by  Sir  John  Strachey,  lest  it 
might  wear  away  a  portion  of  the  platform  of  the  Taj. 
When  we  descended  we  walked  round  the  garden  to  the  Taj 
itself,  we  could  see  the  inlaid  work  much  better  by  daylight, 
and  it  bears  looking  into  most  minutely.  The  dome  has 
inlaid  work  to  the  very  top,  and  is  of  such  a  shape  as  I  have 
never  before  seen,  and  they  say  it  is  impossible  to  copy. 
.  .  .  .  We  walked  about  the  gardens  for  some  time ; 
they  are  beautifully  laid  out  and  evidently  taken  great  care 
of,  the  tanks  are  all  of  marble  and  their  designs  are  beautiful, 
even  the  fountains,  which  scarcely  raise  their  heads  above  the 
water,  are  rich  in  carving.  Everything  in  this  wonderful 
place  is  thorough,  nothing  is  neglected,  nothing  left  out 
because  it  is  out  of  sight.  Agra  is  finer  than  any  native  city 
I  have  yet  seen;  the  houses  are  well-built,  and  there  is 
throughout  an  air  of  higher  civilization.  Screen  work  and 
inlaying,  for  which  Agra  is  famous,  is  to  be  seen  everywhere. 
We  went  through  the  silver  bazaar  and  bought  one  or  two 
ornaments,  and  then  through  the  dirty  streets  of  the  food 
sellers,  each  making  for  his  own  caste,  and  back  through 
some  other  streets  with  here  and  there  a  temple  or  small 
mosque.  The  whole  city  was  decorated  with  stained 
pugrees  and  flags,  as  it  was  a  Hindoo  festival ;  the  streets 
are  much  wider  than  at  Aligarh  or  Benares  and  the  people 
look  more  prosperous.  We  stopped  on  our  way  back  at  the 
Jam-i-Masjid  or  Great  Mosque,  which  is  opposite  the  Delhi 
gate  and  close  to  the  station,  it  has  the  usual  tank  and 
fountain  and  is  very  large ;  the  dome  is  striped  in  white 
marble  and  red  sandstone,  producing  a  very  singular  effect ; 
the  great  gateway  was  destroyed  in  the  Mutiny.  We 
ascended  the  dome  and  had  a  look  at  the  city,  but  the 
sun  was  very  powerful  and  we  were  glad  to  come  down 

again In  the  afternoon  we  set  off  for  the  fort 

and  entered  through  the  Delhi  gate,  which  is  a  splendid 
piece  of  architecture  in  red  sandstone,  across  a  deep  moat 
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which  is  now  empty.  We  ascended  a  steep  way  which  led 
us  to  the  gunners'  lines  and  the  flag-staff  hill,  through 
another  gate  not  so  elaborate  in  design.  After  driving  some 
way  we  drew  up  opposite  the  Ordnance  Depot  at  a  wall  of 
red  sandstone,  which  we  ascended  by  steps  at  the  side,  and 
passing  through  a  fine  gateway  stood  in  one  of  the  finest  and 
loveliest  buildings  I  have  ever  seen ;  this  was  the  Moti- 
Masjid,  the  Pearl  Mosque.  It  is  in  the  same  shape  as  an 
ordinary  mosque,  of  pure  marble  throughout,  with  carving 
such  as  is  seen  in  the  Taj.  On  one  side  of  the  courtyard  is 
a  sun-dial,  and  there  is  the  usual  tank  formed  in  the  centre. 
Near  the  pulpit  they  show  the  place  where  Akbar  used  to 
pray.  The  screen  which  separates  the  women's  portion  is 
beautifully  carved.  We  ascended  one  of  the  octagonal  towers 
and  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  scene  around  with  the  Taj  in 
the  distance.  We  next  passed  through  a  gateway  and  stood 
in  the  grand  square,  with  the  Diwan-i-Am  on  the  left.  The 
appearance  has  been  spoiled  by  hideous  Government  Buildings, 
and  a  number  of  cannon  and  old  mortars  block  up  the  square. 
The  Diwan-i-Am  was  the  hall  of  audience  of  Shah  Jehan, 
and  is  a  beautiful  building  supported  by  numerous  graceful 
pillars,  which  have  been  spoiled  by  the  Governments  having 
covered  the  fine  red  sandstone  with  plaster  and  gilding. 
Above  are  lattice  screens,  where  the  ladies  of  the  Zenana 
used  to  watch  the  durbars  and  feats  of  horsemanship  which 
were  performed  in  the  square.  In  the  centre,  above  the 
throne,  there  is  a  chamber  which  overlooks  the  hall;  it  is 
beautifully  decorated,  entirely  in  inlaid  marbles.  The  effect 
on  the  white  ground  is  like  that  of  an  exquisite  miniature. 
In  a  room  near  is  some  furniture, — sofas,  chairs,  &c.,  of  the 
same  pattern,  but  they  were  all  broken  by  some  Maharajah 
who  was  allowed  to  live  in  the  fort  before  the  Mutiny. 
From  the  Diwan-i-Am  we  ascended  some  stairs  and  entered 
a  colonnade  running  all  round  a  courtyard,  which  com- 
municates on  the  right  with  the  chamber  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken.  On  the  left  is  a  perfect  little  mosque  of  pure 
marble,  used  solely  by  the  ladies  of  the  Zenana.  It  is  almost 
as  beautiful  as  the  Pearl  Mosque.  We  ascended  its  three 
domes  and  looked  down  on  the  Pearl  Mosque,  which,  being 
built  on  uneven  ground,  has  a  curious  appearance  from  above. 
In  the  ladies'  mosque  there  are  a  number  of  small  slabs  for 
the  devotions  of  children,  and  near  it  is  a  tank  for  hot  water, 
where  the  women  performed  their  ablutions  before  entering 
and  leaving  the  mosque.  On  the  way  is  a  balcony  which 
overlooks  the  bazaar  below,  where  the  women  used  to  buy 
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their  jewellery,  interviewing  the  merchants  through  a  screen 
from  a  height.  There  is  a  platform  with  a  canopy,  supported 
by  carved  pillars  of  excellent  workmanship,  from  which 
the  women  fished,  as  this  court  was  once  a  small  pond  or 
lake.  Farther  on  is  a  slab  erected  by  Lord  Lytton  to  Sir 
John  Strachey,  for  the  care  he  has  taken  in  preserving  the 
ancient  buildings  of  India.  Turning  to  the  left,  we  passed 
through  a  Hall  of  Audience,  which  is  supported  by  pillars 
of  fine  design,  which  have  been  much  destroyed  since 
the  English  have  come  into  possession.  On  a  platform 
are  two  thrones,  one  of  black  marble  and  one  of  white ; 
the  former  is  cracked,  and  on  it  are  marks  said  to  be 
those  of  blood,  which  gushed  out  when  the  throne  was 
usurped  by  Aurangzib  from  Shah  Jehan.  Passing  through 
more  rooms  we  came  to  a  terrace,  paved  with  squares 
of  black  and  white  marble,  forming  a  Pachisi  board  (which, 
I  think,  must  be  a  game  much  like  our  backgammon). 
This  terrace  leads  to  the  palace  of  the  Chief  Sultana, 
which  is  in  itself  a  perfect  gem.  The  house  is  separated 
from  the  outer  courts  by  walls  and  an  exquisite  screen  of 
white  marble,  shattered  in  places  by  cannon  balls  from 
Lord  Lake's  guns.  The  rooms  overlook  the  river,  but 
the  windows  are  barred  by  screen-work  of  beautiful 
design  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  fountain,  and  the  whole  has  a 
delightfully  fresh  and  cool  appearance.  We  descended  some 
steps  and  came  to  a  place  lighted  only  through  screens,  where 
the  Emperor  used  to  play  hide  and  seek  with  his  wives. 
It  is  full  of  pillars  and  dark  nooks  for  hiding.  Below 
are  other  chambers,  communicating  by  secret  passages  with 
the  Taj,  but  they  are  now  filled  up.  After  groping  our 
way  down  many  dilapidated  stairs,  we  came  to  a  dark 
and  dingy  room,  only  lighted  by  the  glare  of  the  torches 
we  carried.  A  beam  finely  carved  at  the  ends,  and  supported 
by  both  the  walls,  had  a  hole  in  the  centre  with  a  rope 
attached.  This  was  where  the  wives  were  hanged  if,  as  our 
guide  told  us,  they  made  a  mistake  or  displeased  the 
Emperor.  A  hole  which  used  to  lead  to  the  river  and 
through  which  their  bodies  were  thrown,  is  now  filled  up,  as 
two  soldiers  having  previously  visited  the  canteen,  lost  their 
lives  by  dropping  through  it.  Ascending  by  the  way  we 
came,  we  entered  the  Anguri  Bagh,  or  "  Grape  Garden."  It 
is  a  fine  square  laid  out  in  divisions  of  marble,  each  division  is 
now  a  flower  bed,  which  answers  admirably,  as  the  marble 
keeps  in  the  water  needed  to  make  the  flowers  grow  success- 
fully ;  there  are  several  tanks  and  fountains,  and  at  one  side 
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a  pretty  arbour  of  vines.  All  round  is  a  colonnade 
opening  into  ladies'  rooms,  in  which  are  numerous  holes 
where  they  kept  their  jewels.  On  the  side  facing  the  river 
and  at  the  end  of  the  arbour,  is  a  fine  hall  called  the  Khas 
Mahal  1 ;  it  is  supported  by  many  pillars,  and  the  wall  on  the 
river  side  is  of  beautiful  screenwork.  The  ceiling  of  the 
inner  hall  is  beautifully  decorated  with  frescoes  of  flowers, 
but  they  are  much  faded,  and  some  have  disappeared ;  part 
of  it  was  repainted  at  a  great  cost  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
visited  Agra,  it  is  very  grand,  and  I  think  spoils  the 
appearance  of  the  room.  The  natives  have  quite  lost  the  art 
that  shows  itself  in  all  these  grand  works  of  the  old  Mogul 
Emperors.  This  hall  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  two  per- 
fect rooms,  or  rather  passages,  which  are  being  restored. 
Pillars  have  been  found  buried  in  the  court  covered  with 
inlaid  work ;  they  are  now  being  erected  here.  The  roofs  are 
curved  and  are  of  the  most  exquisite  shape  and  symmetry. 
On  the  side  by  which  we  entered  the  garden,  and  still  in  the 
palace  of  the  Sultana,  is  an  exquisite  bath  for  the  ladies  of 
the  Zenana;  the  walls  are  made  of  plaster  and  looking  glass, 
flowers,  volutes,  and  scrolls  are  all  made  of  this  curious 
combination,  which  gives  a  pleasing  fairy-like  effect.  The 
bath  is  of  running  water  which  comes  straight  from  the 
river,  trickling  over  a  trough  of  coloured  marble,  the  spray 
catching  the  light  from  the  mirror-walls.  There  are  two 
rooms  in  this  bath  house.  The  sense  of  delicious  coolness 
after  the  heat  of  the  open  air  only  made  us  feel  how  we 
should  like  to  have  a  plunge  in  the  brimming  water.  We 
walked  across  the  square  and  entered  a  room  communicating 
with  two  others  of  similar  design,  large  and  white,  with 
the  remains  of  frescoes,  the  beauty  of  which  must  have  been 
great,  but  they  are  now  so  faded  that  in  many  places  scarcely 
the  outline  remains.  We  entered  an  enclosure  containing 
the  gates  of  Somnath,  which  are  finely  carved  and  very  large. 
In  the  centre  is  a  horse-shoe  and  two  bosses  of  a  shield,  and 
an  inscription  runs  round  them,  but  some  authorities  say  they 
are  not  genuine.  There  are  three  of  Akbar's  kettle-drums 
near,  on  which  I  tried  to  revive  my  faint  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  drumming. 


The  journal  here  ends  abruptly  and  is  not  resumed  till 
1st  of  May  at  Bombay,  the  next  two  letters  fill  up  part  of 
the  gap. 
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ROYAL  ARTILLERY  MESS, 

PESHAWAR. 
MY  DEAREST  MOTHER, 

So  Monty  Slade  is  dead  —  a  perfect  cavalry 
officer,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  India,  and  an  old 
Carthusian !  Belonging  to  a  fighting  caste,  he  died  as  he 
would  have  wished — pierced  by  a  dozen  spears  on  his  way 
to  the  home  he  was  never  to  return  to ;  his  mother  had 
arrived  at  Cairo  to  meet  him,  only  to  receive  the  news  of 
his  death.  Another  loss,  which  has  deprived  many  of  a 
faithful  friend,  is  that  of  Major  Covey  of  the  68th,  who  was 
killed  while  out  pig-sticking  at  Allahabad.  He  was  a  most 
delightful  man,  the  very  life  of  the  regiment.  I  met  him 
first  at  the  Macpherson's,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  while 
at  Allahabad.  .  .  .  When  I  left  Agra  I  went  on  to 
Delhi,  where  I  caught  up  Tollemache,  and  we  proceeded  to 
Umballa  for  the  polo  tournament.  A  large  number  of  people 
were  stopping  on  their  way  to  Simla,  besides  the  men  who 
were  playing  in  the  matches.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Jenner, 
who  is  in  the  9th  Lancers,  and  Baden-Powell  of  the  13th 
Hussars,  both  old  Carthusians ;  one  night  at  mess  there  were 
five  or  six  old  Carthusians  present.  Jenner  played  uncom- 
monly well  for  the  9th,  who  won,  the  play  all  round  being 
very  good.  The  great  "  Bill "  was  also  playing  for  the  9th, 
and  the  strangest  and  wildest  oaths,  such  as  none  but  a 
military  secretary  and  a  Beresford  could  invent,  thundered 
across  the  ground  whenever  the  ball  was  missed.  From 
Umballa  I  went  to  Lahore,  and  thence  to  Peshawar,  where 
I  stayed  with  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  gunners.  The  "week" 
(races,  cricket,  dances,  polo,  &c.)  was  put  off  for  the  death 
of  Prince  Leopold.  One  day  armed  with  a  revolver  and 
loaded  stick,  and  protected  by  an  escort  of  cavalry,  I  made 
my  way  to  the  Khyber  Pass.  I  could  not  get  up  it,  as  the 
tribes  had  not  been  warned  or  guards  posted,  so  probably  had 
I  tried  to  enter  its  mouth,  I  should  have  been  cut  to  pieces 
by  a  few  thousand  Afridis.  It  is  a  wild  dreary  place,  not  a 
trace  of  vegetation,  only  bare  dead  shrubs.  In  the  distance 
one  can  see  the  snows  of  the  Himalayas,  relieved  by  the  dark 
purple  of  the  Afghan  hills.  I  spent  the  day  with  the  officer 
commanding  the  small  fort  at  Jamrud,  and  made  a  few 
sketches,  but  was  unfortunately  stopped  by  the  rain,  which 
fell  in  torrents.  A  caravan  of  Kabulese  made  their  way 
along  the  road  with  camels  and  mules  to  the  Khyber,  halting 
for  the  night  at  Jamrud  :  savage-looking  creatures,  with  long 
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hair,  shaggy  beards,  fur  coats,  and  belts  stuck  with  many 
knives,  their  guns  on  their  shoulders,  and  their  swords  at  their 
sides.  Whenever  I  approached  one  of  these  men,  a  trooper 
rode  on  and  spoke  a  few  words,  which  enabled  me  to  pass 
unmolested.  I  remained  till  after  dark,  and  as  there  was  no 
moon  I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  my  way  home.  Afraid 
of  being  late,  and  getting  wet  through,  I  kept  my  troopers  in 
a  canter  the  whole  way,  keeping  a  good  watch  and  a  hold  on 
my  revolver.  We  met  some  ferocious  looking  Africlis,  but 
they  gave  way  at  sight  of  the  Lancers.  From  all  the  forts 
till  I  reached  Peshawar  I  was  challenged  by  the  guard  in  his 
little  watch-tower.  I  had  a  most  enjoyable  day.  I  remained 
at  Peshawar  about  a  week ;  you  see  I  began  my  letter  there. 
I  then  went  on  to  Rawal  Pindi,  Amritsar,  and  Meerut, 
travelling  part  of  the  time  with  Colonel  Marten,  of  the 
K.  D.  G.'s,  the  captor  of  Cetewayo,  whose  rifle  he  used  for 
shooting  black  buck.  Everyone  had  left  Meerut,  so  I  did 
not  stay  there  long,  and  here  I  am  at  Delhi,  and  now  I  go 
on  to-morrow  to  Aligahr  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  make 
my  way  to  Bombay,  and  at  last  home.  ...  I  am  so 
glad  you  like  the  cockatoo ;  I  think  he  is  a  good  bird.  I  am 
glad  you  have  got  a  perch  for  him.  The  cages  were  quite 
new  when  I  bought  them,  but  the  sea-water  and  the  butcher, 
I  daresay,  combined  to  spoil  them.  .  .  .  It  is  Easter 
Sunday  to-day,  so  I  have  been  thinking  somewhat  of  you  and 
recalling  how  pleasantly  I  spent  last  Easter  in  Tasmania. 
To-day  I  have  been  driving  from  five  in  the  morning  till 
three  in  the  afternoon,  seeing  various  sights.  It  is  beginning 
to  get  a  little  warmer  now,  95°  in  the  shade.  We  have  just 
begun  ice  and  punkahs,  tatties  and  thermantidotes  are  being 
prepared,  and  there  is  an  exodus  to  the  hills.  And  now,  as 
it  is  the  hour  of  night,  and  the  mosquitoes  are  biting  hard,  I 
will  say  good-bye,  and  ask  you  to  write  to  P.  &  O.  Agent, 
Suez.  I  am  really  on  my  way  home. 
W'ith  love  to  all, 

Your  most  affectionate  son, 

HUGH  STANLEY  HEAD. 


KAISAR  HIND  HOTEL,  JEYPORE. 

Tuesday,  22nd  April,  1884. 
MY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

I  have  not  much  to   tell  you  since  last  week,  having 
spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  with  Theodore  at  Aligahr. 
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I  found  Theodore  much  the  same  as  when  I  left  him  nearly 
a  month  ago,  beginning  to  feel  the  heat  a  little,  and  a  little 

exhausted  by  his  work One  night  we  had  a 

clever  Brahmin  of  sixteen  years  old  to  pay  us  a  visit.     He 
was  most  amusing,  looking,  as  he  did,  about  ten  years  old, 
and  talking  like  a  man  of  a  hundred.      "There  are  four 
questions,"  he  said,  "  which  have  given  me  no  rest  since  I 
began  to  think,  and  which  as  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  solve  : 
the  first,  *  What  is  man  ? '  the  second,  '  What  is  his  future 
destiny  f  '  the  third,  '  What  is  death  ?  '  the  fourth,  *  What  is 
God  ? '     I  go  to  the  Missionary  every  day  in  the  holidays, 
and  read  the  books  in  his  library  for  sometimes  seven  hours 
at  a  time,  and  he  talks  to  me,  but  has  not  been  able  to  solve 
my  difficulties."     Then  again,  he  said,  "When  I  read  in 
Goldsmith  of  the  vanity  of  life,  ah !  then  I  am  truly  happy !" 
He  has  read  a  great  deal ;  Goldsmith  and  Southey  are  his 
favourite   poets,   the   lives   of   whom   he   knowrs   by   heart. 
When  I  casually  happened  to  mention  the  name  of  W^ynn, 
he  said  at  once,  "  Ah,  that  is  the  name  of  a  great  friend  of 
Southey's,"  and  related  to  me  all  that  the  grandfather  of 
Henry  Wynn  did  for  the  poet.     He  is  also  very  fond  of  the 
more  melancholy  characters  of  Shakespeare,  and  an  admirer 
of  Browning!     We  dosed   him   with    poetry,   reading  him 
pieces  of  Browning,  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  and  Wordsworth. 
Whenever  there  was  anything  referring  to  life  and  death 
his  eyes  would  glisten,  and  then  when  the  piece  was  finished, 
he   would   say   with   a  disappointed   look   in   his   face,   "  I 
thought,  perhaps,  that  would  solve  one  of  my  questions." 
His  conversation  on  other  subjects  was  also  amusing.    When 
I  told  him  that  1  had  been  a  year  and  more  from  home,  he 
said  that  he  was  almost  as  bad  as  I  was,  and  did  not  care  to 
see  his  people,  taking  it  for  granted  that  I  only  left  home  to 
avoid  the  society  of  my  family!      He  is  most  anxious  to 
enter  the  civil  service,  but  his  father  won't  give  him  the 
money  to  go  to  England,  as  he  would  lose  his  caste ;  but  he 
said,  "I  will  get  some  patriot  to  give  me  seven  thousand 
rupees,  and  when  I  get  into  the  service,  I  will  send  four 
boys  home  to  be  educated,  for  I  believe  one  can  do  one's 
duty  to  God  as  well  among  the  English  as  in  Benares,  and 
perhaps  I  can  solve  my  questions."     He  told  me,  moreover, 
that  he  was  a  great  coward  and  very  idle.     Just  now  he  has 
to  do  all  his  own  cooking,  as  his  cook  has  gone,  and  he  can- 
not get  one  of  high  enough  caste  to  perform  the  work.     He 
was  very  anxious  for  some  deep  book  of  metaphysics,  which 
he  had  been  trying  to  get  in  Bombay ;  and  as  Theodore  had 
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not  got  it,  he  made  his  salaam  and  went  off  with  Words- 
worth and  John  Stuart  Mill  under  his  arm.  Fancy  a  boy 
of  sixteen  reading  Mill  I  We  had  an  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive evening,  the  boy's  English  was  so  good,  and  he  had  such 
a  lot  to  say.  Putting  these  questions  to  the  Missionary 
quite  put  a  stop  to  the  idea  of  conversion  on  the  worthy 
gentleman's  part.  I  am  now  in  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
native  states,  a  most  picturesque  town,  with  many  sights 
worth  visiting,  but  I  have  left  no  time  to  tell  you  about 
it,  as  I  have  wasted  so  much  over  my  little  Brahmin.  I 
have  just  had  a  most  jolly  ride  on  one  of  the  Maharajah's 
large  elephants ;  the  motion  was  like  that  of  a  ship,  as  he 
slowly  moved  up  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  palace,  which  I 
went  to  visit.  There  was  a  great  tamdshd  here  last  night, 
and  a  fair.  A  swell  marriage  has  been  celebrated,  bride 
aged  five,  bridegroom  six  years ;  and  there  were  any  number 
of  elephants  with  huge  gold  and  richly  carved  howdalas, 
camels,  and  splendid  horses  in  the  procession.  The  elephants 
are  all  elaborately  painted  about  the  head  and  chest  with 
curious  Hindoo  devices.  The  sight  would  have  made  Hester 
applaud  more  than  the  pantomime  of  Gussy  Harris. 
Love  to  all  at  home. 

Your  most  affectionate  Son, 

HUGH  STANLEY  HEAD. 


EXTRACT  FROM  LETTER  TO  THEODORE  BECK. 
April  24th. — "  Jeypore  is  a  place  that  would  interest  you 
immensely,  it  has  a  more  prosperous  look  than  most  native 
cities.  There  is  a  school  of  arts,  where  they  teach  drawing 
and  trades,  turning  out  some  excellent  workmen,  a  library 
and  college,  as  well  as  many  other  institutions,  all  founded 
and  maintained  by  the  late  Maharajah.  They  make  some 
very  good  pottery,  of  which  I  bought  a  good  deal,  in  fact  I 
have  taken  a  packing  case  of  nothing  but  Jeypore  goods  to 
add  to  my  collection.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  the  people 
seem  contented,  though  one  of  the  Khitmatgars  at  the  hotel 
told  me  that  the  morality  is  very  bad,  that  none  of  the 
people  there  '  know  shame.'  He  was  a  most  religious 
Mahommedan,  and  an  enlightened  and  amusing  man. 
Elephants  tramp  about  the  streets  in  great  numbers. 
Nautches  are  danced  in  plenty,  and  as  a  fair  was  on  I  saw 
quite  enough  of  pure  native  festivities,  for  there  were  only 
three  English  in  the  place." 

***** 
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CHAPTEB    XIII. 


JOURNAL  RESUMED. 

BOMBAY. 

May  1st,  1884. — After  shopping  and  doing  business,  and 
having  a  good  deal  of  bother,  I  left  Bombay  after  tiffin  for 
Poonah.  I  had  a  good  wide  carriage,  and  travelled  the  first 
part  of  the  way  with  a  native  babu,  who  now  and  again 
mopped  his  sweating  body  with  a  bath  towel.  Soon  another 
native  got  into  my  carriage.  He  wore  a  green  turban  of 
the  peculiar  shape  worn  in  the  Poonah  district,  and  had  his 
moustache  most  elaborately  curled.  He  also  carried  his 
sword.  We  passed  through  very  pretty  country,  the  Ghauts 
being  grander  than  any  I  have  seen  in  India.  The  rail 
runs  almost  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  far  below  which  is  a 
richly  covered  river  bed,  and  beyond  ridges  of  hills  to  the 
sea.  We  gradually  rose  the  whole  way  to  Poonah.  When 
I  arrived  there  I  at  once  drove  to  the  Napier  Hotel,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  a  room.  A  Parsee  came  during  the 
evening,  and  I  ordered  a  phaeton  to  go  to  Mahableshwar 
to-morrow. 

Friday,  May  2nd. — A  very  hot  day.  At  7.30  in  the 
evening  I  started  in  my  carriage.  We  ascended  a  hilly  road 
for  some  way  through  a  tunnel,  and  out  on  the  road  by  the 
bright  light  of  the  moon.  At  last  after  a  pipe  or  two,  I 
settled  my  pillows  and  slept  well.  Woke  at  six,  and  got 
some  chota  hazree  at  a  Dak  bungalow.  The  road  is  very  pretty 
up  the  Ghaut,  passing  broken  rocky  hills,  through  quaint 
native  villages  of  a  different  stamp  from  those  below  in  the 
plains.  The  hill  sides  are  covered  with  jungle  and  wood. 
We  went  along  very  slowly  up  the  winding  road,  pretty  as 
English  lanes,  until  we  reached  Mahableshwar.  They  drove 
me  to  three  hotels,  but  they  were  all  full,  so  we  re-ascended 
the  steep  hills,  and  at  the  Parsee  Hotel  they  were  glad  to 
accommodate  me.  At  twelve  I  took  a  tonga  and  drove 
along  pretty  wooded  roads  through  the  bazaar,  which  is  very 
clean  and  orderly,  to  Government  House,  or  Bella  Vista, 
which  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  ridge  with  a  fine  view.  I 
sent  in  my  letter  to  Sir  James  Fergusson,  and  after  signing 
my  name  in  the  book,  I  went  up  to  the  Staff's  rooms,  and  Cap- 
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tain  Dean,  12th  Lancers  and  Military  Secretary,  asked  me  to 
tiffin.  They  had  had  a  tiger  drive  this  morning,  but  were 
unsuccessful  in  their  sport.  At  two  we  went  into  the  drawing 
room,  where  we  found  Miss  Fergusson,  and  afterwards  Sir 
James  made  his  appearance.  There  are  five  men  up  here 
on  the  staff,  all  seem  capital  fellows.  We  talked  a  good  deal 
about  the  colonies,  which,  of  course,  Sir  James  knows  well. 
He  very  kindly  asked  me  to  stay  at  Bella  Vista,  so  I  drove 
back  to  the  hotel,  and  brought  my  things  to  Government 
House.  There  was  a  most  comfortable  tent  prepared  for  me, 
and  on  my  return  to  the  house  I  found  Sir  James  and  Mrs. 
Dean  ready  to  start  for  tennis.  We  had  a  capital  pair  of 
"  walers  "  in  a  sort  of  char-a-banc.  The  tennis  court  was 
very  full,  as  there  was  a  tournament  on.  Mrs.  Dean  won 
her  set,  playing  really  well,  but  Miss  Fergusson  is  quite  the 
best  player  I  have  ever  seen,  male  or  female ;  that  is  for 
ease  and  grace.  She  scarcely  ever  runs,  and  yet  the  balls 
seem  to  get  over  without  any  effort  on  her  part.  We  had 
a  very  pleasant  dinner  party.  The  girl  I  took  in  to  dinner 
could  not  make  out  what  I  was  by  profession.  First  she 
thought  1  was  Lord  Garmoyle  ;  then  in  the  Service  ;  then  in 
the  Civil  Service  ;  a  merchant ;  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
and  at  last  she  gave  it  up.  I  was  also  taken  for  Garmoyle 
at  the  tennis,  and  was  looked  at  with  some  curiosity  and 
amusement. 

***** 
Sunday,  May  4£/t. — Slept  uncommonly  well,  as  my  tent  was 
delightfully  cool.  I  got  up  at  6.30,  and  Dean  came  to  ask 
if  I  would  walk  or  drive  to  church.  I  did  the  latter,  starting 
with  Miss  Fergusson  and  Mrs.  Dean  at  about  seven.  The 
Church  is  a  pretty  little  building,  and  we  had  a  nice  service. 
I  was  the  only  one  without  a  "  wedding  garment,"  my  bearer 
not  having  put  in  a  black  coat  or  halt  my  clothes.  In  the 
afternoon  we  examined  the  hounds,  which  they  have  just 
taken  over  from  the  Bombay  Hunt ;  there  are  about  sixteen 
couples  and  they  seem  in  good  condition.  We  then  looked  at 
some  good  Arab  horses  and  some  of  Sir  James's, and  afterwards 
went  for  a  very  pretty  but  hilly  drive.  The  lanes  through 
which  we  passed  resembled  Surrey  lanes.  We  looked  over 
the  wide  valley  with  its  streams,  which  almost  overflow  near 
Bombay.  The  hills  are  sharp-edged  and  straight,  the  strata  are 
most  distinct,  the  "  Saddle  back "  is  the  most  conspicuous, 
looking  as  though  it  had  a  piece  bitten  out  of  it.  At  dinner 
we  only  had  the  household,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  meal, 
which  was  beautifully  cooked  and  served.  About  forty 
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Khitmatgars  wait  at  table  every  day.  The  day  had  been 
warm  but  pleasant,  not  too  hot.  We  heard  of  the  break  of 
the  Oriental  Bank ;  much  surprise  was  felt,  and  a  good  deal 
of  sympathy  for  the  losers,  who  are  many,  several  being  up 
here  now. 

Monday,  May  5ih. — At  half -past  seven  I  started  for  a  ride 
with  Dean.  I  had  a  capital  hack,  but  he  was  a  little  trouble- 
some at  times,  wishing  very  much  to  bolt  down  the  narrow 
roads.  It  seemed  strange  to  be  riding  a  large  horse  after  so 
many  ponies.  We  visited  Bombay  and  Sydney  Points,  as  well 
as  several  others,  where  we  got  very  pretty  views.  In  the 
morning  the  Parsee  came  up  to  Government  House,  and  I 
ordered  the  phaeton  for  Tuesday.  There  were  several  people 
at  dinner,  among  them  two  Nawabs  from  Hyderabad,  one  of 
whom  had  been  at  Cambridge.  Both  were  very  pleasant 
gentlemanly  men  (uncle  and  nephew),  dressed  in  black, 
with  the  most  wonderful  gold  belts,  with  clasps  of  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones,  wound  up  by  clockwork  so  that 
each  turn  moves  them  in  an  opposite  direction.  One  wore  a 
small  white  pugree,  the  other  a  black.  At  dinner  we  had 
the  band,  and  Sir  James  appeared  for  the  first  time  with  his 
stars. 

Tuesday,  6th. — Was  up  early  (at  7.30)  and  ready  in  the 
hall  for  the  ride ;  Sir  James  turned  up  very  soon.  I  had  a  very 
hard-mouthed  horse,  though  he  went  very  well.  We  rode  to  the 
point  named  after  the  first  man  to  find  out  Mahableshwar,  where 
there  is  a  monument  to  him — and  looked  at  Elphinstone  Point ; 
at  one  place  we  stood  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  I  waited 
and  got  up  to  a  higher  vantage  ground,  as  I  was  afraid  of  my 
horse  slipping.  We  then  turned  down  a  very  narrow  steep 
path  to  Dhobie's  waterfall,  which  is  now  quite  dry.  In  one 
place  we  started  a  deer,  which  was  followed  by  "  Brindle," 
Sir  James's  big  bull  mastiff ;  it  disappeared  down  a  preci- 
pice. We  got  some  fine  views,  though  the  distant  hills  were 
somewhat  obscured  by  mist,  rising  for  the  monsoon  rains. 
The  valleys  are  pretty,  being  covered  with  thick  bush,  below 
they  are  cultivated  by  the  Zemindars.  They  protect  the 
bush,  in  order  that  the  rain  may  not  all  fall  off  the  land,  and 
thus  not  do  it  any  good,  formerly  they  used  it  for  fire-wood. 
We  had  a  good  long  round  and  kept  up  a  good  pace,  the 
ground  was  rough,  and  my  horse  nearly  pulled  my  arms  off, 
and  I  had  only  a  snaffle  bit.  We  talked  chiefly  about  the 
Colonies.  Sir  James  told  me  a  great  deal  about  his  land  out 
there,  and  what  a  bad  speculation  it  was  ;  we  found  we  had 
many  mutual  friends,  we  also  talked  a  great  deal  about  the 
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Maoris.     He  is  a  very  nice  man,  and  has  been  very  good 

to  me After  watching  the  tennis  and  going  to 

the  bazaars,  we  dined,  and  played  whist,  and  then  I  stole 
away,  changed  my  things,  said  good-bye,  made  myself  com- 
fortable in  my  phaeton,  and  started  at  11.30  p.m.  I  soon 
fell  asleep,  and  woke  up  about  five  the  next  morning ;  the 
Parsee  owner  met  me  on  his  way  up  and  stopped  the  carriage 
to  rouse  me, 

Wednesday,  1th. — to  find  my  syce  taking  nearly  an  hour 
to  change  horses.  I  was  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ghaut, 
I  dozed  away  for  another  hour  or  two.  At  about  8  o'clock  I  was 
getting  hungry  and  tired  of  the  journey,  so  I  hurried  the 
men  up  with  changing  the  horses,  taking  off  the  harness 
myself  ;  then  they  became  violent,  and  I  had  to  use  English 
to  them,  and  one  man  began  fiddling  about  the  door  of  the 
carriage.  I  told  him  to  leave  off,  and  he  seized  his  whip.  I 
was  out  of  the  carriage  like  a  shot,  but  my  bearer  came 
between  us.  I  got  them  on  at  last.  I  drove  up  to  the  hotel 
at  Poonah  at  twelve,  and  the  syce  said  he  could  catch  the 
mid-day  train,  but  when  we  reached  the  station  it  was  just 
going,  I  was  very  angry ;  we  had  taken  twelve  hours  to  do 
what  ought  to  have  been  done  in  nine.  In  the  afternoon  I 
drove  out  to  the  Bund,  a  large  dam  erected  by  Sir  James  and 
Sir  J.  Jejeebhoy  at  a  great  cost.  By  damming  the  river 
they  get  sufficient  to  supply  the  district  with  fresh  water. 
The  Bund  gardens  are  very  pretty.  I  crossed  over  two  bridges. 
The  river  banks  have  well-grown  trees,  and  a  large  sort  of 
oleander  was  in  full  bloom  everywhere.  I  passed  many  fine 
buildings,  but  there  is  very  little  of  interest  or  antiquity  in 
Poonah.  1  left  at  11  p.m.,  and  had  one  companion  in  my 
railway  carriage,  a  man  who  is  going  home  in  the  "  Thames  " 
on  sick  leave ;  he  was  some  time  ago  mauled  by  a  leopard  and 
gave  me  a  most  vivid  account  of  it.  I  turned  in  at  twelve, 
and  slept  very  well. 


This  is  the  end  of  the  journal.  Hugh  returned  home  in 
June,  stopping  at  Cairo  and  Venice  on  his  homeward 
journey. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


LAST  LETTERS. 

I  had  at  first  intended  to  leave  Hugh's  description  of  his 
journey  as  I  found  it,  and  to  add  no  later  letters  of  his,  but  I 
think  it  may  interest  some  to  see  that  the  six  years,  that  had 
passed  since  he  wrote  his  almost  boyish  impressions,  had  not 
taken  away  his  quickness  of  perception  or  his  keen  enjoyment 
of  the  beautiful.  He  made  many  friends,  but  I  always  used 
to  think  he  enjoyed  society  in  the  same  way,  tracing  the 
pedigrees  of  the  families  he  visited,  and  delighting  in  bits 
of  old  history  and  in  the  houses  that  tell  so  well  the  story  of 
the  past.  These  few  letters  were  written  during  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  letter,  which  is 
dated  the  23rd  December,  1889. 

WOTTON  HOUSE,  DORKING. 
MY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

Had  it  not  been  for  a  sore  throat  I  should  have  enjoyed 
my  visit  to  Oakley  very  much.  Lady  Chetwode  is  such  a 
very  clever  witty  woman,  that  she  is  always  good  company 
herself,  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  numbering  some  five-and- 
twenty  were  chosen  for  their  parts  and  vivacity.  In  a 
country  house  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  various  factions  of 
society  should  be  represented,  and  it  is  in  this  that  her  ladyship 

excels  in  her  role  of  hostess However,  all  must 

have  an  end,  as  the  Chinaman  said  speaking  of  his  pig-tail, 
and  so  here  I  arrived  on  Saturday,  to  find  another  pleasant 
party  in  this  house.  This  is  a  delightful  place,  part 
Elizabethan,  part  older,  and  part  Queen  Ann,  a  long 
straggling  house  with  quaint  nooks  and  a  fine  gallery — a 
gallery  indeed !  many  galleries  !  and  passages  in  every  part, 
lit  by  long  windows,  through  which  one  can  see  the  terraces 
and  the  old  gardens  with  their  stately  brick  gateways,  leading 
one  on  to  grottoes  among  the  rose  trees,  summer  bowers  of 
lavender,  where  you  may  sit  and  watch  marble  nymphs 
squirting  water  into  the  air,  which  catches  the  sunlight  as  it 
falls  into  the  basin  on  a  bright  day  like  this.  Here  perhaps 
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old  John  Evelyn  sat  and  meditated  on  the  troublous  times 
in  which  he  lived,  taking  pleasure,  no  doubt,  in  the  thought 
that  his  house,  although  so  near  London,  was  t(  as  safe  as  any 
in  the  nation  and  as  fair  withall."  My  room  is  the  size  of  a 
large  dining  room  and  full  of  old  oak,  from  the  book-case 
which  of  course  contains  "  The  Diary,"  to  the  four-poster 
in  which  I  lie  and  dream  of  its  author.  In  this  bed, 
perhaps,  that  prodigy  of  an  eldest  son  ended  his  short  life  of 
wisdom,  and  from  its  curtains  he,  being  then  in  his  fifth 
year,  argued  in  the  most  fluent  Greek  that  life  was  but  a 
worthless  dream.  At  the  age  of  two  (perhaps  from  where 
I  sit  before  the  fire)  he  would  quote  the  ancients  and 
discourse  on  verbs  both  regular  and  irregular,  syntax  and 
other  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  English,  French, 
Latin,  Hebrew  and  Greek  tongues  ;  for  the  Latin  we  are 
told  he  had  an  "  extreme  passion ! "  However  he  had  no 
time  to  feel,  like  Prince  Prigio  in  the  fairy  tale,  that  he  was 
too  clever,  for  he  succumbed  to  being  "  liver  grown  "  at  the 
age  of  five,  and  his  father  "  suffered  him  to  be  opened,"  I 
suppose  to  see  how  he  was  made  so  clever,  like  the  boy  who 
wanted  to  find  where  the  noise  of  the  drum  came  from. 
Later  he  expresses  an  opinion  that  he  died  from  suffocation, 
the  nurses  having  piled  on  too  many  bed  clothes.  But  to 
return  to  the  garden,  which  you  would  delight  in.  It  was 
mostly  laid  out  by  old  John  Evelyn,  and  is  in  the  quaint 
Dutch  style  with  terraces,  patches  and  divisions  full  of 
pretty  shrubs,  and  fine  trees.  The  Museum  is  a  long  high 
vaulted  room,  full  of  books  and  curiosities.  I  leave  here  on 
Thursday,  and  shall  probably  come  back  to  you  straight  for 
a  day  or  two  and  return  here  on  the  2nd.  Of  course  I  shall 
think  about  you  all  on  Wednesday ;  this  however  will  have 
to  be  my  Christmas  letter,  as  to-morrow  I  shall  be  busy  with 
an  entertainment  for  the  tenants'  children. 

Yours  affectionately, 

HUGH  STANLEY  HEAD. 


CHAMP  FLEURI,  CANNES. 

28th  January,  1890. 
MY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

Here  I  am,  at  last,  with  a  blue  sky  above  and  in  a  world  alive 
with  gladness.  I  travelled  eventually  by  the  "  train  de  luxe" 
which  was  well  worth  the  extra  charge  for  the  extra  comfort 
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and  speed.  We  had  the  best  boat  to  cross  in,  which  was 
something  on  an  evening  such  as  Saturday.  The  crossing 
was  very  bad,  and  owing  to  the  heavy  seas  and  rain  it  was 
impossible  to  stay  on  deck,  yet  I  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it 
without  sickness,  though  I  confess  it  was  not  the  pleasantest 
journey  I  have  made.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  much 
overcome — prostrate  the  whole  way,  his  sphinx-like  dignity 
vanished  before  that  leveller,  the  sea.  We  found  a  very 
good,  though  expensive,  dinner  awaiting  us  in  the  train,  which 
we  devoured  on  our  way  to  Paris.  The  train  was  crowded ; 
and  I  had  to  sleep  with  two  others  in  the  same  compartment, 
the  fourth,  fortunately,  had  funked  the  crossing,  so  we  had 
a  little  more  room  than  I  expected.  The  next  day  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  south  of  France,  and  by  the  time  we  reached 
Avignon  were  under  a  blue  sky,  with  which  my  spirits  rose 
at  once.  The  view  was  beautiful  as  we  passed  along  the 
coast  by  the  dying  light  of  day.  I  arrived  here  in  time  for 
dinner,  and  my  first  view  of  this  beautiful  place  was  delayed 
until  this  morning.  Contrary  to  all  custom  I  rose  before 
seven,  as  I  could  not  resist  the  charm  of  the  landscape,  so  I 
dressed  and  walked  to  the  top  of  the  hills  above  us  and  got 
a  splendid  view  of  the  whole  place.  This  villa  is  most 
comfortable,  and  the  garden  reputed  to  be  the  best  in  Cannes  ; 
it  certainly  could  not  be  prettier.  We  spent  a  good  part  of 
the  morning  at  the  Reunion,  where  I  met  many  friends,  and 
was  introduced  to  several  new  people ;  the  advent  of  another 
man  in  this  Adamless  Eden  is  quite  an  event.  After  lunch 
we  drove  and  went  to  two  afternoon  teas,  both  very  dull  and 
hot.  It  seems  absurd  to  come  out  here  to  see  so  many 
friends,  for  it  is  not  the  people  who  make  me  feel  cheerful 
and  happy,  it  is  the  sun  and  the  cloudless  sky;  and  at  night 
all  the  heaven  is  glorious  with  crimson  and  purple.  I  forget 
the  existence  of  England,  and  feel  as  if  I  were  in  a  charming 
dream,  and  this  is  love  of  country ! 

Yours  affectionately, 

HUGH  STANLEY  HEAD. 


FLORENCE, 

22nd  March,  1890. 
MY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

I  left  Cannes  on  Thursday,  and  was  sorry  to  say  good- 
bye;  everyone  was   so   kind   to   me,  and  the   place   is   so 
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beautiful,  that  I  felt  it  impossible  to  see  enough  of  the 
ever-changing  mountains  or  breathe  enough  of  its  pure  air. 
But  the  life  is  one  endless  whirl  of  society — seeing  people 
when  one  ought  only  to  be  existing  for  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery ;  and  yet  the  society  is  very  pleasant,  which  makes 
one  all  the  more  annoyed  with  one's  self  for  giving  in  and 
pursuing  its  courses.  Florence  is  not  a  place  where  one 
wants  to  know  many,  except  at  night,  when  one  feels  solitary. 
By  day  I  have  too  much  to  see  to  call  on  the  people  I  know. 
I  was  quite  sorrowful  at  leaving  the  Mulhollands  ;  after  my 
long  visit  and  their  many  kindnesses,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
too  grateful  to  them.  We  fought  and  made  friends,  and 
fought  again,  and  I  think  I  was  quite  as  ill-tempered  as  I 
am  at  home ;  and  yet  we  ended  almost  better  friends  than  at 
the  beginning.  I  only  stopped  one  night  in  Genoa,  as  I 
wanted  to  catch  the  Tremaynes  here.  Following  advice,  I 
drove  out  to  the  Campo  Santo.  I  have  never  before  seen 
such  a  monument  of  pompous  vulgarity,  false  sentiment,  and 
degraded  art.  Men  in  high-lows  mourning  over  the  effigies 
of  departed  wives,  women  in  lace  shawls  and  badly-fitting 
dresses  dropping  stony  tears  over  the  dying  form  of  some 
loved  one,  who  is  clothed  in  dressing-gown  and  carpet  slippers. 
On  one  tomb  someone  has  hung  a  velvet  heart.  Thank 
goodness,  when  I  am  gone  no  fool  will  hang  a  velvet  heart 
over  my  grave !  Plow  can  the  dead  rest  in  peace  with  such 
monstrosities  over  them.  I  was  glad  to  get  away  and  be 
once  more  in  the  city  of  palaces  and  beautiful  buildings, 
which  are  the  best  monuments  of  a  city's  greatness.  I 
arrived  at  Florence  yesterday,  and  since  then  life  has  almost 
begun  anew  to  me.  What  a  place  this  is  !  It  was  always  a 
dream  of  my  life  to  see  it ;  and  now  the  feeling  is  the  same 
as  when  I  saw  Venice,  that  other  great  city  of  a  republic. 
The  first  night  here,  as  I  was  dressing  for  dinner,  I  was 
attracted  by  a  flood  of  light  and  a  melancholy  low  dirge ;  on 
looking  out  I  saw  the  Arno  rolling  onward  to  the  sea,  the  far 
bank  topped  with  high-storeyed  houses  giving  but  little  light, 
and  on  this  side  of  the  river  a  procession  wending  its  way  to  the 
singing  of  the  Miserere.  It  was  the  brothers  of  the  Miseri- 
cordia  bearing  a  body  to  its  last  resting-place ;  each  was 
hidden  in  his  white  habit,  each  carried  a  lighted  taper. 
Headed  by  the  cross-bearer  and  priest,  they  hastened  on  with 
noiseless  tread.  It  was  a  moonless  night,  and  the  light  from 
the  tapers  shed  a  curious  unnatural  glow  over  the  little 
procession.  The  bier  was  hidden  with  flowers,  not  rich 
exotics,  but  country  flowers  well  known  to  every  peasant 
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round  about.  Poor  soul !  you  have  already  passed  down  the 
waters  of  life  and  hear  no  more  the  ever-rushing  river  rolling 
on.  How  it  took  one  back  to  the  old  days  of  Florence,  when 
such  processions  were  more  common  than  they  are  now ;  for 
alas  !  one  more  often  sees  the  hideous  mourning  hearse  than 
this  simple  bier.  But  the  story  of  life  and  death,  love  and 
hope,  which  sanctify  death,  belong  to  all  time.  This  poor 
man,  whose  last  simple  rites  are  performed  by  charity,  will 
have  no  fine  monument — no  widow  weeping  in  marble  to 
commemorate  his  death  ;  but  perhaps  in  some  distant  "  holy 
field  "  a  little  iron  cross  may  mark  his  grave,  with  a  simple 
i( Dei  mater,  ora  pro  me"  From  the  barracks  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  river  comes  the  sound  of  the  "  retreat."  I  hear 
the  din  of  the  night  city  life,  and  the  sound  of  the  river 
rolling  on.  The  poor  mortal  so  lately  among  his  brother 
citizens  is  forgotten,  and  to-morrow  the  brothers  of  the 
Misericordia  will  carry  another  body  to  the  grave.  To-day 
I  spent  in  getting  an  idea  of  the  town,  in  prowling  about  and 
identifying  the  places  famous  in  the  city's  history,  but  as  yet 
I  have  seen  none  of  the  pictures  and  regular  sights  of  the 
place.  I  wish  you  were  out  here ;  1  should  enjoy  seeing  the 
pictures  with  you,  with  some  one  who  could  unite  in  the 
old-world  feeling  with  which  Florence  inspires  me. 

With  much  love, 

Yours  affectionately, 

HUGH  STANLEY  HEAD. 


FLORENCE, 

28th  March,  1890. 
MY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

As  you  may  imagine,  I  have  been  enjoying  myself 
intensely  since  I  came  here.  Now  that  for  the  sake  of 
custom  I  have  done  nearly  all  the  sight-seeing,  after  the 
gospel  of  the  guide-book  and  the  erratic  Augustus  Hare, 
I  am  studying  the  treasures,  according  to  the  gospel  of 
Ruskin.  Every  day  I  see  one  or  two  pictures  or  a  fresco, 
and  what  with  exploring  the  quaint  old  parts  of  the  city, 
I  find  the  day  passes  in  no  time.  This  morning  I  have  spent 
two  solid  hours  in  the  little  Giotto  Chapel  in  Santa  Croce,  a 
place  about  the  size  of  my  bed-room,  but  for  all  that,  to  him 
who  would  understand  the  birth  of  Christian  art,  the  most 
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interesting  place  in  Florence.  With  Ruskin,  I  cursed  the 
"  red-hot  cardinal "  of  the  window-pane  for  so  obscuring  the 
holy  face  of  St.  Louis,  and  I  should  like  to  put  him  among 
the  "  damned  "  in  some  Last  Judgment.  To  rightly  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  these  old  Florentine  painters  and  the 
process  of  development,  which  made  them  wish  to  express 
any  meaning  at  all,  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest,  and 
one  which  is  most  necessary  to  an  artistic  education.  If  one 
is  unable  to  see  beyond  the  paint  and  restoration,  and  the 
badly-drawn  hands  and  feet  of  Giotto's  work,  one  will  never 
see  beyond  the  painted  canvas  of  any  picture.  Many  people 
take  vast  pains  in  working  out  in  their  own  minds  the  study 
of  a  character,  as  it  is  developed  by  the  hand  of  the  skilful 
writer,  wrho  would  turn  away  with  a  certain  amount  of  pride 
in  feeling  that  they  could  see  no  more  than  peasants'  faces  in 
Giotto's  "  Agony."  How  the  study  teaches  me  to  appreciate 
the  works  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  school,  though  the  fault  of 
its  followers  lies  chiefly,  to  my  mind,  in  the  want  of  con- 
centration. The  figures  in  the  picture  are  not  sufficiently 
subordinate  or  leading  up  to  the  principal  action.  On 
Thursday  I,  with  some  others,  mostly  generals,  went  for  a 
long  walk  with  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope.  We  were  out  all  day, 
and  covered  about  fifteen  miles  of  country,  which  made  one 
realise  the  truth  of  the  landscapes  in  the  old  frescoes  and 
pictures.  Sparsely  timbered  hills,  with  winding  roads  and 
clusters  of  quaint  houses,  brought  back  to  one  the  distance 
seen  through  the  arches  of  some  Cenacolo.  Mr.  Stanhope 
is  a  charming  man,  and  has  a  most  delightful  villa  outside 
the  city,  one  of  the  old  Medici  Palazzi,  full  of  art  treasures, 
many  of  the  greatest  worth.  The  society  here  is  pleasant, 
for  most  of  the  people  care  for  art,  and  living  here  is  a 
guarantee,  that  they  are  more  cultivated  than  ordinary 
people.  I  have  met  Mr.  Swinburne  (not  the  poet),  who 
comes  here  every  year,  a  man  of  great  culture,  and  most 
interesting  to  talk  to ;  and  knowing,  too,  Mr.  Peter  Wells, 
Lady  Brougham's  father,  who  is  the  social  patriarch  of  the 
the  place,  I  could  have  as  much  society  as  I  like,  but 
there  is  too  much  by  far  to  interest  me  in  the  place  itself 
to  make  me  feel  a  desire  to  go  about  amongst  people.  Were 
I  not  tied  by  many  things,  I  think  I  should  certainly  spend 
most  of  the  rest  of  my  life  here,  and  can  quite  imagine 
Rome  being  (as  any  Florentine  would  say)  disappointing 
after  it,  for  here  the  tendency  of  the  art  is  Christian,  and 
affects  us  and  our  civilization  more  nearly  than  the  history 
of  the  more  distant  past.  Perhaps  I  go  to  Rome  for  Easter 
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and  then  home,  but  will  let  you  know  later.  How  people 
can  make  plans,  when  travelling,  is  past  my  comprehension. 
To  me  the  pleasure  is  wandering  at  will,  and  I  feel  like  a 
man  with  whom  I  am  dining  to-night,  who  came  here  with  his 
wife  for  a  day  or  two  on  his  way  to  Rome,  more  than  a  year 
ago,  and  has  never  been  away  from  the  place  since !  So  if 
you  don't  see  me  back,  don't  be  surprised,  but  come  out  here 
and  pay  me  a  visit. 

Yours  affectionately, 

H.  S.  H. 


HOTEL  GRANDE  BRETAGNE, 

Good  Friday,  1890. 
MY  DEAR  MOTHER, 

Here  I  am  still,  and  here  I  should  like  to  remain,  although 
partly  the  reason  of  my  being  here  so  long  has  been  a  bad 
cold  and  sore  throat,  which  I  have  now  got  over ;  it  was 
caught  no  doubt  in  some  cold  church  after  coming  from  the 
heat  of  out-of-doors,  for  we  have  had  glorious  heat  and 
weather  altogether,  which  makes  one  forget  the  miseries  of 
our  climate.  Most  of  the  last  week  I  have  spent  in  seeing 
pomps  and  ceremonies,  of  which  I  am  told  there  are  more  to 
be  seen  here  than  in  Rome  now.  My  friend  Sir  Thomas 
Dick-Lander,  who  is  in  with  all  the  priesthood,  has  taken  me 
each  day  into  a  private  tribune  in  the  Duomo,  so  I  could  see 
everything  with  the  most  perfect  comfort,  and  have  it  all 
explained  besides.  On  Wednesday  it  began  with  Tenebrce, 
when  all  the  lights  are  extinguished,  and  the  Miserere; 
yesterday  the  chief  function  was  the  blessing  of  the  oils,  a 
very  imposing  ceremony.  The  whole  thing  is  so  mediaeval, 
and  carries  one  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  church,  especially 
when,  before  the  consecration,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  gives 
a  portion  of  the  host  to  an  acolyte  to  eat  to  see  that  no  poison 
is  contained  in  it.  When  the  Medicis  ruled  with  their 
oppressive  rule,  and  placed  their  relations  in  all  the  highest 
offices,  such  caution  was  most  necessary.  To-morrow  we 
shall  see  the  sacred  firework  dove  endowed  by  the  Pazzi, 
who  after  stabbing  Giuliano  de'  Medici  rushed  from  the 
Cathedral  with  cries  of  "  freedom."  To-day  we  had  the 
Adoration  of  the  Cross,  a  beautiful  service  in  many  ways, 
especially  the  Reproaches,  which  are  sung  most  effectively. 
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It  is,  of  course,  the  old  custom  of  "  Crawling  to  the  Cross,"  to 
which  the  reformers  so  much  objected;  and  to  see  some  of  the 
Canons  in  their  long  trains  grovelling  along  the  floor,  is 
somewhat  ridiculous.  In  Santa  Maria  there  was  a  fine  sermon 
this  afternoon,  or  rather  many  sermons,  on  the  words  from 
the  Cross,  which  I  could  not,  of  course,  understand,  and  very 
fine  music  in  between.  Now  everything  is  preparing  for 
Easter,  and  to-morrow's  is  the  only  function  which  takes  place 
before  the  rejoicings.  I  still  feel  of  this  place,  as  I  did  when 
I  first  came  here,  only  I  am  a  good  deal  more  enthusiastic. 
I  have  found  such  lots  of  friends  passing  through,  that  I 
sometimes  act  the  showman,  which  helps  one  to  know  it  better. 
If  ever  I  can  afford  it,  I  shall  always  live  here  some  part  of 
the  year.  Unfortunately  I  missed  my  walk  with  Mr. 
Stanhope  on  Wednesday,  which  I  regretted  very  much. 
This  will  reach  you  about  Sunday,  so  I  will  wish  you  all  great 
joy  on  that  day  of  thanksgiving,  and  only  wish  you  had  as 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  as  I  shall  have  at  being  out  of 
England. 

Yours  affectionately, 

HUGH  STANLEY  HEAD. 


I  found  this  sonnet  amongst  Hugh's  papers,  and  believe 
it  to  be  written  by  him.  I  place  it  here,  as  I  think  it  forms 
a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  Florence  letters. 

IN  THE  PALAZZO  BELLA  SIGXORIA. 

Dream  of  my  life ;  and  I  in  Florence  stand, 

Where  once  the  proud  Uberti's  palace  frown'd, 

Ere  hatred's  fury  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

And  he  saved  Florence,  he  who  lov'd  the  land 

And  city  of  his  race,  spite  th'  outstretched  hand 

Which  cast  him  from  her.     Here  the  great  Dante  sang 

Sweetly  of  the  New  Life,  while  the  bell  clang, 

The  old  "  cow  lowing  "  to  destruction  planned. 

And  here  in  later  times  the  Frate  stood 

Preaching  that  Gospel  which  he  lov'd  so  well 

To  flocks,  renouncing  all  but  heaven's  food. 

Here  too  they  martry'd  him — vanished  his  spell 

For  short  time  only — though  they  burnt  him  there, 

His  teaching  lives  in  Florence  everywhere. 
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This  letter  to  The  Lady  Arabella  Romilly  is  one  of  the 
last  letters  he  wrote  before  his  illness. 

WHITE'S. 
DEAR  LADY  ARABELLA, 

Many  thanks  for  the  pretty  story,  which  I  return.  It  is, 
I  think,  very  sad.  Though  I  don't  believe  myself  in  the 
actual  influence  of  a  thing  inanimate,  I  do  in  that  of  the 
sentiment  attached  to  it.  How  many  things  there  are  that 
we  keep  and  treasure,  not  for  their  worth,  but  for  the 
remembrance  of  some  bitter  moment  in  one's  life,  some 
love  which,  re-called,  still  helps  to  keep  us  unspotted  from 
the  world !  I  always  feel  that  there  is  something  very  good 
in  the  symbolism  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  helps  to 
remind  one  (as  one  can  only  be  reminded  by  appealing  to  the 
bodily  sight)  of  saintly  people  and  good  deeds.  How  one 
would  shrink  to  do  or  speak  evil  before  a  figure  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross,  which  at  once  calls  up  the  moral  self-sacrifice 
and  touches  one's  better  feelings  through  the  outer  sense. 
Thus  a  sentiment  may  become  a  good  and  healthy  influence. 

What  a  day !  It  is  certainly  enough  to  make  one  think 
and  feel  evil  at  the  present  moment. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

HUGH  STANLEY  HEAD. 


Since  writing  the  few  words  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Chapter,  I  have  had  these  touching  extracts  sent  me  from 
letters  written  to  an  intimate  friend  during  Hugh's  last 
illness. 

Sunday,  September  7th,  1890. — I  am  going  to  try  and 
write  you  a  more  cheerful  letter  on  this  bright  Sunday,  when 
everything  is  so  bathed  in  sunlight  and  repose,  that  it  seems 
easier  to  get  over  one's  difficulties.  I  did  not  tell  you  that 
the  doctors  told  me  that,  in  case  of  recovery,  I  should  be 
doomed  to  the  life  of  a  Bath-chair  invalid,  never  moving 
away  from  here,  not  a  very  cheerful  future,  but  one  capable 
after  all  of  expansion  to  a  person  who  retains  his  interest 
and  makes  a  set  against  narrowing  his  sympathies  ;  but  my 
hope  is  that  having  been  exceptional  in  some  of  my  symptoms 
I  may  prove  an  exception  in  the  end.  I  was  very  glad  I 
wrote  to  you  for,  until  a  day  or  two  ago,  I  scarcely  expected 
to  write  to  you  again.  The  week  began  with  another  and 
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worse  relapse,  and  I  wished  often  through  the  long  nights 
for  the  end  to  come  and  bring  me  peace.  I  think  it  was 
rather  expected,  and  my  poor  mother  insisted  on  taking 
down  my  wishes  about  my  worldly  goods ;  I  am  glad  to 
think  I  felt  no  fear.  I  am  so  much  interested  in  hearing  of 
all  your  doings,  and  wish  I  could  have  been  of  the  party.  I 
do  so  long  for  Scotland ;  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  again  be 
able  to  dance  at  Highland  meetings,  but  hope  again  to  see 
the  colour  of  the  hills  and  breathe  their  freshness.  Our 
Highlander,  a  man  we  brought  from  Suie,  goes  out  to  pick 
bits  of  heather  he  finds  on  the  downs,  he  thinks  it  will 
remind  me  of  Scotland.  Everyone  is  most  kind  and 
sympathetic,  from  the  little  convent  sisters — who  have  put 
up  a  nine  days'  prayer  and  sent  me  a  little  token — to  all  the 
servants,  especially  the  old  ones,  who  are  always  thinking  of 
little  kindnesses.  I  have  so  many  letters,  even  from 
unexpected  people,  that  it  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to 
think  I  have  so  many  true  friends.  I  must  not  write  more ; 
this  has  been  rather  an  effort,  as  I  am  so  weak. 


23rd  September,  1890. — It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to 
begin  to  answer  your  letter,  for  I  have  so  much  to  say  and 
am  so  much  more  able  to  say  it  than  I  have  been  any  time 
this  three  months.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am 
writing  this  in  a  chair,  where  I  am  allowed  to  sit  for  several 
hours  a  day,  and  as  soon  as  I  am  strong  enough  I  shall  be 
allowed  to  go  down  into  the  library  for  a  short  time.  As 
yet,  however,  I  cannot  walk,  and  can  only  just  stand.  My  legs 
are  useless,  but  I  think  I  am  getting  stronger  every  day.  I 
can  now  take  an  interest  in  piquet  and  such  amusements,  and 
can  begin  to  use  my  brain  a  little  over  them — so  you  see 
everything  points  to  progress.  I  have  been  going  through 
a  great  deal  of  Jefferies  with  renewed  delight.  After  any 
long  time  of  sickness  I  think  one  pines  for  Nature,  and  I 
feel  so  much  sympathy  with  the  man  who  found  such  a 
spiritual  religion  in  God's  earth.  It  never  struck  me,  until 
the  fact  was  pointed  out  to  me  the  other  day,  how  like  much 
of  his  writing  (many  of  his  Te  Deums)  is  to  the  Psalms.  In 
the  "  Story  of  my  Heart,"  he  tells  how  he  lost  what  little 
religion  he  had.  Yet  a  man  who  could  write  as  he  does,  to 
quote  one  small  passage — "  The  life  of  the  earth  and  the  sea, 
the  glow  of  the  sun  filled  me ;  I  touched  the  surge  with  my 
liana,  I  lifted  my  face  to  the  sun,  I  opened  my  lips  to 
the  wind.  I  prayed  aloud  in  the  roar  of  the  waves — my  soul 
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was  strong  as  the  sea  and  prayed  with  the  sea's  might.  'Give 
me  fulness  of  life  like  to  the  sea  and  the  sun,  to  the 
earth  and  the  air;  give  me  fulness  of  physical  life,  mind 
equal  and  beyond  their  fulness  ;  give  me  a  greatness  and 
perfection  of  soul,  higher  than  all  things,  give  me  my 
inexpressible  desire,  which  swells  in  me  like  a  tide,  give  it 
to  me  with  all  the  force  of  the  sea' " — had  a  much  stronger 
religion  than  one  founded  on  dogma.  Then  he  amplifies  his 
prayer  and  asks  for  a  fuller  knowledge.  It  is  what  we  all 
desire — a  greater  understanding.  The  more  we  study 
Nature  with  its  wonderful  teeming  life,  so  unknown  to  us, 
the  more  wTe  realise  our  own  littleness,  and  how  even  in  this 
world  we  are  slaves  not  masters.  I  feel  about  the  future 
existence,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  it  will  be  more  the 
commencement  of  our  education,  the  beginning  of  our 
understanding,  than  a  future  state  divested  of  worldly 
things.  We  shall  begin  to  realise  spiritual  things,  and  so 
pass  on  from  state  to  state.  You  ask  me  what  sensations  I 
felt  when  so  near  solving  the  great  question,  and  I  can  only 
say  that  I  felt  perfectly  peaceful  and  had  no  fear.  The 
night  I  was  first  told  that  I  must  not  expect  to  recover  I 
slept  better  than  I  ever  slept  before,  but  that  was  about  a 
week  before  my  bad  time  came.  I  lost  to  a  great  extent  all 
power  of  thought.  I  tried  to  think  of  things  I  had  done, 
which  I  knew  were  wrong  according  to  my  code,  but  could 
feel  no  distress — no  dying  repentance.  My  repentance  had 
come  long  before,  and  most  of  my  wrong  doings  had  brought 
their  own  rewards.  I  felt  quite  calm,  and  one  night,  as  the 
lawyer  had  not  time  to  do  it,  I  dictated  my  will  to  my  mother, 
which  was  the  only  thing  of  which  I  wanted  to  relieve  my 
mind.  I  never  dreamed,  except  deliriously,  for  I  never  slept. 
The  sum  of  a  week's  sleep  could  not  have  been  three  hours,  and 
the  nights  were  dreadful.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  mother, 
who  sat  up  and  read  to  me  the  whole  night  long,  either 
Newman's  verses  or  Matthew  Arnold,  and  so  kept  me  in  a 
sort  of  rest  (for  I  was  very  restless),  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  have  done.  I  felt  absolutely  no  desire  for  doctrinal 
comfort — no  need  of  religious  exhortation,  but  as  I  always 
hoped  I  should,  I  felt  that  the  feeling  of  peace  came  from 
within,  and  was  not  dependent  on  what  might  be  told  me  of 
Church  dogma.  A  very  old  friend  of  ours  happened  to  be 
with  us,  one  of  the  best  known  among  the  Broad  Church 
party,  a  man  whose  religion  is  in  his  life  not  his  words — a 
deeply  cultured  English  gentlemen,  and  he  was  most  kind 
in  reading  constantly  to  me,  though  never  did  he  speak  one 
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word  on  the  authority  of  his  clerical  office.  We  talked  as 
one  man  to  another.  Do  you  know  that "  Wish  "  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  ?  It  is  not,  I  think,  in  the  selection  I  gave  you,  so 
I  must  copy  a  little  of  it,  as  I  so  agree  with  it. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Nor  fetch,  to  take  the  accustom'd  toll 
Of  the  poor  sinner  bound  for  death, 
His  brother-doctor  of  the  soul, 
To  canvass  with  official  breath 

The  future  and  its  viewless  things — 

That  undiscover'd  mystery 
Which  one  who  feels  death's  winnowing  wings 

Must  needs  read  clearer,  sure,  than  he ! 

Bring  none  of  these ;  but  let  me  be, 

While  all  around  in  silence  lies, 
Moved  to  the  window  near,  and  see 

Once  more,  before  my  dying  eyes, 

Bathed  in  the  sacred  dews  of  morn 
The  wide  aerial  landscape  spread — 

The  world  which  was  ere  I  was  born, 
The  world  which  lasts  when  I  am  dead ; 

Which  never  was  the  friend  of  one, 
Nor  promised  love  it  could  not  give, 

But  lit  for  all  its  generous  sun, 
And  lived  itself,  and  made  us  live. 

There  let  me  gaze,  till  I  become 
In  soul,  with  what  I  gaze  on,  wed  ! 

To  feel  the  universe  my  home  ; 
To  have  before  my  mind — instead 

Of  the  sick  room,  the  mortal  strife, 

The  turmoil  for  a  little  breath — 
The  pure  eternal  course  of  life, 

Not  human  combatings  with  death  ! 

Thus  feeling,  gazing,  might  I  grow 
Composed,  refresh'd,  ennobled,  clear  ; 

Then  willing  let  my  spirit  go 

To  work  or  wait  elsewhere  or  here  ! 

Much  of  this  is  like  Jefferies,  is  it  not  ?  My  mother  is 
wonderfully  well  now,  she  has  had  so  much  nursing  with  her 
large  family  that  it  comes  more  naturally  to  her  than  to 
some  people,  it  certainly  makes  people  more  sympathetic, 
and  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  without  her.  I 
don't  feel  half  grateful  enough.  Write  as  soon  as  you  can 
again. 
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"  And  I  myself  for  long,  O  Death,  have  breathed  my  every  breath, 
Amid  the  nearness  and  the  silent  thought  of  thee." 

I  can  trust  myself  to  say  very  little  of  the  conclusion  of 
this  short  life.  As  Hugh  lived  so  he  died.  He  passed  the 
four  months  of  his  distressing  illness  with  the  same  cheerful- 
ness of  manner,  and  with  the  same  dignity  and  reserve. 
Every  now  and  then  he  showed  his  keen  sense  of  humour, 
when  others  would  have  yielded  to  the  pain  and  weakness. 
His  cultured  mind  helped  him  to  live  through  days  that 
passed  with  hardly  any  change,  for  he  found  pleasure  in 
everything :  pictures,  roses,  the  arrangement  01  his  room, 
the  changes  of  sky  and  sea,  the  varying  tints  of  the  trees, 
the  sunset,  the  moonlight,  the  dawn,  and  the  first  song  of  the 
bird  in  the  morning.  Propped  up  in  bed,  he  painted  a 
picture  and  read  many  favourite  books  again,  whilst  I  read 
him  newer  ones,  amongst  others  "  Anna  Kar&iina,"  and 
"Peace  and  War";  we  had  not  quite  finished  the  latter 
when  he  died.  He  was  much  interested  in  Tolstoi's 
religious  views ;  I  think  in  many  ways  they  coincided  with 
his  own.  He  said  to  me  one  day  "  Creeds  do  not  seem  to 
me  needful,  only  the  Christian  life,"  and  he  expressed  no 
fear  of  death,  but  watched  its  approach  with  great  peace 
and  calmness. 

The  last  day  or  two  he  put  aside  papers  and  books 
brought  to  amuse  him,  saying  "  Read  me  only  books  that 
give  me  thoughts." 

He  passed  away  in  the  evening,  as  he  had  wished  to  do ; 
he  spoke  almost  at  the  end,  sending  a  message  to  his  eldest 
brother.  Nothing  disturbed  his  perfect  peace  as  he  softly 
breathed  his  last.  His  grave  is  in  the  churchyard  by  the 
hill,  within  sight  and  sound  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tidal 
river.  The  sun  sets  purple  and  gold  behind  the  wooden 
cross,  throwing  into  shadow  the  long  stretch  of  grey  down 
and  the  little  Norman  Church. 


Requiescat  in  Pace. 


APPENDIX. 


June,  1892. 

DEAR  MRS.  HEAD, — You  ask  me  to  write  something 
out  of  my  recollections  of  Hugh,  as  I  saw  him  a  very  short  time 
before  he  left  us.  During  the  few  days  I  spent  with  you, 
a  great  part  of  which  was  passed  in  his  room,  my  knowledge 
of  him  increased  a  great  deal,  and  I  found  a  side  of  his 
character  with  which  I  was  previously  quite  unacquainted. 
We  had  been  good  friends  for  some  years,  with  an  increasing 
friendship,  but  I  had  never  realised  what  there  was  hidden 
in  him  before.  I  would  not,  while  I  was  at  Shoreham,  think 
of  him  as  a  dying  man,  and  his  conversation  was  so  full  of 
life  that  I  could  not,  if  I  would,  but  when  the  news  of  his 
departure  reached  me  after  I  was  back  in  London,  I  knew 
that  it  was  only  what  was  to  be  expected.  The  chief  thing 
that  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  when  I  think  of  him  at  that 
time,  is  the  complete  absence  in  him  of  anything  approaching 
to  fear  of  death.  He  was  well  aware  that  a  few  weeks 
before  my  visit,  death  had  been  very  close  to  him,  and  he 
told  me  (I  think  I  asked  him  his  impressions)  that  he  had 
awaited  it  in  perfect  calmness  and  confidence.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  have  ever  known  his  precise  religious  opinions, 
but  whatever  they  were,  that  must  be  a  fine  and  true  religion 
which  can  enable  a  man  to  face  his  end,  not  only  without 
fear  but  with  perfectly  placid  resignation,  and  that  must 
have  been,  and  was  an  enviably  simple-hearted  and  trustful 
nature,  which  could,  without  regard  to  creed  or  the  special 
teaching  of  any  particular  sect,  hold  such  a  religion,  and 
amid  the  acute  discomfort  of  a  fatal  disease  enjoy  such  peace 
of  mind.  I  am  looking  forward  to  reading  the  diaries  and 
letters  you  are  printing,  that  I  may  learn  more  of  one  whom 
I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  I  too  late  learned  to  appreciate 
at  his  true  value. 

I  am  afraid  the  few  lines  I  have  written  will  add  nothing 
to  your  acquaintance  with  Hugh's  personality — I  could  not 
hope  to  give  you  any  information — but  if  they  give  you  any 
satisfaction  as  a  testimony  of  admiration  of  his  character 
from  one  who  is  proud  to  have  been  considered  his  friend, 
and  who  very  deeply  regrets  his  loss,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have 
not  written  to  no  purpose. 

Yours  very  truly, 

SYDNEY  A.  PONSONBY. 


The  book  plate  reproduced  on  the  cover  of  this  book  was 
designed  by  Hugh  in  1887.  The  device  is  original,  with  the 
exception  of  the  figure  of  Death,  which  he  drew  from 
Albrecht  Durer's  "  Descent  of  the  four  horses."  He  has 
varied  it  slightly  by  representing  Death  with  a  skull  instead 
of  a  face,  and  an  hour  glass  in  his  hand ;  he  has  also  raised 
one  arm  to  arrest  the  spear  of  the  Knight  who  is  riding 
impetuously  at  full  tilt ;  the  setting  sun  completes  the 
allegory.  He  shewed  me  the  sketch  when  he  had  finished  it, 
and  smiled  when  I  called  the  device  sad,  saying  it  pleased 
him  to  have  it  so.  1  think  even  then  death  was  ever  present 
in  his  thoughts.  Just  before  he  left  us  he  gave  me  the 
sketch  saying  "  It  is  the  best  drawing  I  have  ever  done." 
His  career  was  then  over,  and  he  felt  the  truth  of  his 
device. 
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